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FOREWORD 


The fight for liberation brings forth the 
noblest and highest qualities in mankind. It 
attracts the best people, many of whom might 
normal 1 y never have entered the "political arena. 
India is no except ion at.d i.he Congress drew towards 
it men of intellect and high calibre, who realised 
that no price is too high for freedom . The forcible 
silencing of their voices only made them more 
•eloquent. 

Many countries have fought for and won their 
freedom but the story of India’s struggle is an 
unique one. The Congress chose the pathof non¬ 
violence and, simultaneously with the political 
movement, struggled for social and economic 
change. The story of those days has now become 
part of the heritage of every Indian. 

Ti'.e dearth of literature on this subject is 
indeed surprising. No effective attempt is being 
made to acquaint our children with a story which 
could be a source of inspiration and pride and 
v/ould give them a proper sense of values. 

Shri Ramana Rao’s book is, therefore, a wel¬ 
come venture. He has briefly sketched the history 
of the Congress from its birth to the present day. 
It is a readable narrative, providing background 
knowledge of the growth of this great organisation 
vjhich led the Indian people to f reedom and which 
is now engaged in the equally important task of 
national reconstruction. 

lamsurethebookwitlbe useful to students 
and political workers and to all those who are 
interested in the making of modern India. 


New Delhi. 
August 29, 1 959 






PREFACE 


Shri Jlfio hrin^-^ forth a short history of the Indian 

National Coimrcjss. He lias iono this aloniz with his other work in 
the A.I.(\C. oflice. It is cvidenee of his interest in and love for the 
subjeet. 

Tile history of th(? Tiidiiiii National Congress, in a sense, is the 
history of a mass stTu;iii;I(^ for national freedom, a precursor of a 
similar wave of nationalism in Asia and Africa. This book provides 
wealth of material foi* a liistorian who is interested in the study of the 
development of the forces of nationalism amongst colonial peojile of 
these two continents. It was not the intention of Shri Ramana Rao 
to write a comprehensive history. It is nevertheless a record contain¬ 
ing the details from which one, who has the background and the 
ability, can write such a history. 

The function of history is not merely to record but to study the 
course of events and the lives of |Xjrsonalities wdio were instrumental in 
shaping such events or in regulating the course of such events. 
While that is not attempted in the book, a factual account is 
available which, though not sufficient to discharge adequately the 
function of history, can at least give an idea of sources from 
"which other materials can be gathered. 

It is difficult to set down any criteria for dividing the Indian 
struggle into convenient periods. The Indian struggle was more of an 
evolutionary character than of a revolutionary character. We see its 
beginnings, though small, immediately after the Battle of Plasscy. We 
see the period when the intellegentsia begins to think in terms of a 
new way of life. The period between 1775 and 1850 was a period of 
constructive thinking. Tliis thinking reached the point where the 
intellegentsia became convinced about two things : India must accept 
the rational and scientific thought of the West without impairing its 
rich cultural heritage, and secondly, India should struggle for free¬ 
dom to establish democracy in India. Then wo see the upsurge which 
expressed itself through an armed revolution in 1857 and when that 
was crushed we see another current developing which began to w'ork 
for these twin objectives through a constitutional approach. The 
history soon moved with rapidity revealing a dynamic process at 
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work. From an age of demands we passed into the age of individual 
resistaiicc ; from it to the age of organised agitation and from the 
age of organised agitation to passive resistance, non-co-operation, 
civil (litiobcdienco—nil these culminating in the great llood of Quit 
Tndhi struggle in lOVJ. Ti was nationalism growing steadily, raising 
its head warily, then cautiously and then confidently and finally 
defiantly. 

Tlie mnreli of events on the political front reached upon the 
social front. It was not possible for orthodoxy to stem tlie tide of 
the new current. Tlie foundations of untoiichability were not only 
shaken but ufiroott'd. Women, after a thousand years of subjugation, 
began to breathe the fresh air of social froedorn. F(a)})le began to 
distinguish between bigotry that pas.sed in the name t)f religion 
and the human aspect of religion. 

Tlie struggle for freedom took into its stride economic freedom 
also. Imperialism, feudalism and capitalism came under heavy lire. 
The first two were dislodged and the tliirdhad to accept the responsi¬ 
bility of functioning under the normal democratic controls of a 
society based upon the primupkr. of equality and justice. 

And all this was achieved with patience and tremendous 
dignity. A new type of wc'apon was discovered which sought 
to spiritualise politics. TIk^ hook contains a brief record of the 
events that liave these historical, soei tl and econornie bearings. 
It will enable those of us in the Congress who liave lived with 
the history, to review our role ami to bring something of the old 
spirit to bear upon our new responsibilities. It will enable those who 
have come in the arena of polities after Independence, to assimilate 
something of the spirit and the message of the movement that the 
Indian National Congress was, and contribute towards the fulfilment 
of the mission that the Congress has pledged itself to. 

September 18, 1959. 




AUTHOR S NOTE 


A note by the author is not merely conventioiinJ, It is 
necessary. 

It is the author’s duty to let the public know what purpose 
the book is intended to serve so that, that jMirposo rni^lit b(^ served. 

A book of this nature is not like' a book of pexuus or a book 
of essays where the author translates his emotions and impulses and 
weaves them into a beautiful mosaic; of words. Such a V>(>ok needs 
no ]*reface. 

T owe the produel ion of this short history of the Indian 
National Congress to the inspiration afforded by Shri Shriinan Narayan 
when he was the Oten *ral Secretary of the Congress. I am grateful 
to him for prompting me to Avrite it and for going through the 
manuscript and making valuable suggestions. I must also tliank- 
fully acknowledge my debt to Shri Babubhai Patel, then S(‘crotary 
to t he Constructive Work Department of the AlCC and now Vice- 
Chancellor of Anand rniversity (Nadiad), and the; Permanent 
Secretary of the AICC, Shri P. Chakravarthy, who had carefully 
gone through the manuscript. 

My connection Avith the AICC Otticc enabled me to i!olloct 
necessary material for the book. 

In preparing the history, I bad necessarily to depend largely 
on records of Congress sessions \Adjicb have been (rarefully prcscrA^ed 
in the AICC Librarj^. Tavo books were specially of great use 
to me : Dr. B. Pattabhisitaramayya’s “Tliatorv of the Indian 
National Congress” and Dr. Annie Besant’s “How^ India Wrought 
for Freedom.” The former brought the history of t]\e organisation 
up to 1946 ; Dr. Besant's began with the gcne.sis of the Congress 
and brought the record to 1914. 

Two considerations were uppermost in my mind Avhon I started 
writing this short history. One Ava.s that it was to be short and the 
second was that it should be brought up-to-date. The purpose was 
to make available to the Congress Avorkers in particular and to the 
public in general, a short history of this great national organisation, 
not only to equip them with information but to supply adequate 
inspiration to them in their work for building up the nation. The 
younger generation of Congress workers and, generally, the public 
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workers which is growing np in post-freedom Lidia should nceossarily 
know liow India worked for lu^r freedom and what was the* great 
orgiijiisation under wliose aegis fhis noble eonsunimatiou was achiev¬ 
ed. Ignorance has Ix^on llie catise of inuch misguided criticism ol the 
Congress aiul niueh misunderstandinir of the. role it played an*i is still 
playing in shaping the destinies of the people of this eountr3\ This 
book, I Jiope, will sup])l3' llie noeesr-ary background to a juoper 
umlerstanding of the ])iirpose and mission of 1 lie (.V>ngress, 

It may he said that this is not an fibjective study and that it 
has been writtmi with a certain bias for the (Congress. I have no need 
to offer an ajiology to meet this criticism. Xecessarily, a Oaigri'ss- 
nuin who for (liirtv years had been connected with the Congress 
actively, loved it passionately/ and owed loyalty to it w hich was 
almost fanalical, could not div^est himself of that bias. Jn t.iet, it 
was intended to bo a histor^^ of the Congress by a Congri ssmaii, 
primarily for Congress workers. Besides, basically, it is a [aithful 
narrative of events and incidents. Where there are comments, they 
have more,an interpretative intention than a propagandist pui pose. 

Beyond the Congress worker, to whom a knowledge of tlie 
history of the organisation he is serving should be an essential part 
of his mental equipment, there is the citizen of India w^ho owes his 
freedom to this great institution ; it w’ould be his duty—not only bis, 
but that of his posterity dowm the corridors of time—to know how 
India got her freedom. This history w ill be an introduction to 
the deeper study of the epoch in which the (congress was born and 
through which it strove for India’s freedom. 

I trust that this book will serve the purpose for which it is 
intended. It may be that it has faults. The generous reader will 
kindly forgive them. I have, however, the consolation that 1 have 
attempted at a faithful record, 

I am profoundly grateful to Shrimati Indira (Jaiidhi, President 
of the Indian National Congress, for writing a Foreword for this book, 
Equalfy, I am greatly thankful to Shri U. N. Dhcbar, former Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress, foi- the Preface he has so kindly w'ritten. 
Both have been very bus^*^ during the last few months and had to 
attend to multifarious duties which are the inheritance of devoted 
public and patriotic service. I cannot, in adequate terms, express 
my sense of indebtedness to them. 


September 20, 1959. 


M. V. Bamana Bao 
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PART 1 

I 1885 -1919 ) 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

T he history of the Indian rational Congress is coeval with the 
liistory of the Tndian om movement. Though, really, the 

movement began with the iipj'si» gin 1857, cynically called tlic Sepoy 
Mutiny by tlie alien chroniclers, its constitutional manifestation w>is 
for tlie first time perceptible in the birth of the Indian National 
Congress in 1885. What xircceded and what gave birth to the Tndian 
National (^mgress and wliat vital role it was destined to jilay in the 
hist<»ry of tliis coujitry, in later years, Avill ever remain a memorable 
story. 

TJic geiKNsi.s of Jiritisli rule in India is made up of dark and 
dismal events. Commercial a<lveiiture mixed up with political ambi¬ 
tion. resulted in economic exjiloitation and territorial accjiiisition. It 
is one ol‘ tlie unpjeced(mted features of political history that a hand¬ 
ful of traders coming fr(^m b.OOO miles aw’jiy should have, by all the 
subtt^rfuges know^n to humanity, drained away the w^ealth of the 
country, deprived the people of their freetlom and acquired mastery^ 
over tlie political and economic life of tlic country. For a hundred 
y«'ar.s a fc>v traders kept in subjection a vast and civilised country 
under tlie heel of terrorism, of intimidation and all processes of 
cruelly and coercion. History furnishes examples of territorial con¬ 
quest folloAved by polit ical domination, but w e have never heard of a 
commercial company transforming itself into a political corporation 
ruling over vast territories while the Government w liich gave it the 
charter looked askance at the acquisition and use of administrative 
pow’er for oppressing the native i)eople. 

Out of this siipineness of the Government at home arose a khid 
of despotic administration which bled the country white, which 
reduced people to lielotry and slavery. The people, to]<‘rant in the 
extreme, could no longer bear the strain of tlio economic drain and 
political suppression. The War of Independence of 1857 was the 
outw ard manifestation, feeble as it was, of the deej) and widespread 
resentment seething in tlie whole country. The movement failed anrl 
repression began with a boomerang effect. The only consolation the 
country derived was the fact that the East India Company, the 
commercial conqueror of India, w'as replaced by direct government 
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by the British Queen wlio became the Empress of India. The sub¬ 
stitution meant not tlio less })iirdensome nor any the more benevolent 
but tlie administration, ostensibly at 1(‘ast, took on a ])oliti(*al eom- 
plexion /uni climinninl the cuminerrinl nspcci, Tht^ story of exploita- 
tiiui thcrcuficr ^vns sU>ry of siiuri^zitiL^ aiul straiii^lintr tho eco¬ 
nomic life of the pcaplc nudev the ^uise of eoiiferrhicr benefits. We 
now hear a new pdlitieal terminology—the white man’s burden, 
tlie task of ei\ilisiiux t he dark races, Ininging liLdit where it was 
dark, bringing (oxl inl(j tht* homes of the heathens. 

insE OF BniEAuniAcy 

TJie abolition ol t])o I^ast India Company and the assumption of 
Government by the Ih'itisli (hown led to the rise of a bureaucracy wliicli 
was worse. FaTuine stalker] the land and those wlio died of starvation 
counted in hiindn^ds of tlumsands : not that tluTe was not enough in 
the land hut. iJiat t lie jieople had not enough means to buy their wants. 
Among th(' many oppn*ssfve asyiects, those enumerat.(‘d by Mr. Allan 
Octavian llumc, considered the father of the Indian Xational (’Nuig- 
ress, wore ; (a) costly and unsuitable civil courts ; (h) corrupt and 
oppressive IVfiice ; (c) a rigid revenue system ; and (d) galling admi¬ 
nistration of t he Arms Act and the Forest A(;t. Sir William Wedder- 
burn, a true friend of India, said that the bureaucracy bad not only 
done their best to prevent new concessions, they had also, when 
opportunity offered, taken away the privileges inherited from a for¬ 
mer generation of reformers—the liberty of the Press, Municipal 
Self-Government and the independence of the Universities. Mr. 
Hume, it was said, liad unmistakable evidence of an underground 
movement for engineering rebellion against the (Jovernment. The 
discontent among people w as so deep and resentment against oppres¬ 
sive rule so widespread that the revolt might have been staged any 
moment and in an unsuspected manner. Mr. Hume was inspired by 
the lofty motive of diverting this discontent and resentment into 
legitimate channels of constitutional agitation. He addressed the 
graduates of the Calcutta University a remarkable letter calling on 
them to organise themselves and constitutionally urge on the 
Government to bring about reforms for a better and more impartial 
administration. This w as in 1883. 

Attempts to organise enlightened public opinion and bring the 
growing discontent of the people to the notice of the Government for 
redress of outstanding grievaiuies were made in the Presidency towns 
of Madras, Calcutta and Bombay. The British Indian Association 
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was foiindod in 1S70 in Bengal of which the nKndng and dynaude 
IcadiM* was Mr. Surendranath BaniuM j<‘C wlumo role as can iiispirer 
of the spirit of Jintionnlisw in the history i>f the fivedmi movement 
was unique. To him the Great Durbar in JS77 at Delhi provided 
the iinj)iiJs(^ and the inspiration for organising a vast political gather¬ 
ing. In I SSI the Madras Maliajana Sabha v as established and in 
JSSo f l)e Boinliay Pi'csideney xAssocialion was started. These three 
fu’ganisalions hel[)ed to mobilise piil)lie opinion in their regions and 
lay tlie idmidalioiis of an all-India organisation. The political con¬ 
ference' at AI her! Hall, Galeutta, in I8S.*) sowed the seeds and the 
idea of a j)olilieal conference of a national dimension was said to 
have b(en conceived on that occasioii. Similarly in 18S4, at the 
Theoso])liical (\>nvention Iield in Madras, 17 men from various parts 
of the country gathered and clisciissed the idea of an all-India politi¬ 
cal organisation. 

JIUMF;S TN'ITIATIVE 

So tlie for(‘cs of constitutional agitation for a better cadministra- 
tion worked together in the Eighties of the least century and it was 
left to Mr. Hume to take Hie initiative. In Mcarch 1885 a notice was 
sent convening the fii*st Indian National Union to meet at Poona the 
following December. Though Mr. Hume took the initiative and as 
a friend of India was inspired by the noble object of bringing toge¬ 
ther all enlightened Indians for coifcerting unitedly on social 
matters ol a pcu’vasivc and pi'rmamuit ehaiacter, it was left to Lord 
Duffer in, the Viceroy, to give the right and necessary bias to such 
an organisation. He advised Mr. Hume, who went to him for consul¬ 
tation, that sucli an organisation ought not to be in tlie nature of a 
social assemblage but must hammer out questions relating to ad¬ 
ministration and must be an interpreter betv> een the x^eople and the 
(}ov(‘i ninent, corn eying to the latter what the country thought about 
its activities and what the people wanted by way of redress or re¬ 
form. To Lord Dufferin must, therefore, go the credit for making the 
Indian National Congress what it vaguely aspired to bo and for giving 
direction and motive to the great national assemblage that was to 
meet in December 1885 and for what it gradually grew to be. 

NATIONAL RENAISSANCE 

While economic degradation and iiolitical discontent were raging 
and enraging people from end io end of the country, for fifty years 
before the actual advent of the Indian National Congress, forces of 
Indian national renaissance broadening the minds of the people and 
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Opening the windows of their hearts to tiie Hew hreexes of freedom 
and liberty and to the feelings of a higher sense of life’s values, 
came to gather fresh vigour and strength. The impact of Western 
education had widened the intellectual horizons. The Brahmo 
Samaj, the Arya Samaj and the Theosophical Society had sta ved 
to liberalise thought which was confined to rigid grooves and was 
the vietiin of siipenstition and conservatism. In t his process Kaja 
Rammf>han Roy played a notable part and though his efforts were 
never directed to the political field, his reformist movements had 
infused mental catliolieism and a .spirit of liberal nationalism among 
the people. The Ramakrishna Mi.ssion and the propaganda carried on 
by Swaini \’ivekananda roijsed a sturse of self-re.si)eet. {vmong the 
people and inspired reverence for India in the West. Thus during 
half-a-ecntnry India passed through an intense period of self-analysis 
and of a cullairal and intellectual awakening, paving the way for 
the rise of a national organisation embracing within it/ all aspec't.s of 
an invigorated life. 



CHAPTER IT 


BIRTH OF THE CONGRESS 

I N March J S85 it was decided to liold a meeting of representatives 
from all parts of India in December of that year. Poona was 
considered a central place to hold such a meeting. A circular was 
issued in tlje following terms : 

“A fonrorenco of Uie Truliaii National Union will beheld at Poona 
from the iJoth to 31 st Deeomher, 1885, 

“I’ho Conforen <'0 will bo f-ompos^od of doletjalosi—^leading poUlieiawH 
welI-a('<juainU'd with the English language—from all parts of the Pciigal, 
Puinbay and JMadras Prosideneicri. 

“The direct ohjocts of tho conforenee will be: (l)to enable all the most 
oaniest labourers in tho eanse of national progress to bceoine personally 
hnown t o enoh other ; (2) to diseuss and dovido on tho po\iiii*al operations 
to be undorbakoii during tho ensuing year. 

“Indirectly this conforeiK'o will form the germ of a native Parliament 
tind if properly eoridueted will constitute in a few years an iinansw'orable 
reply to the asserl ion that India is still wholly unfit for any form 
of representative institutions.** 

The ConTerence met at Bombay instead of at Poona as at the 
latter place cholera broke out and it was considered unsafe to hold 
the meeting there. 

At 12 noon on December 28, 1885, the first Indian National 
Congress met at the Hall of Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College. Dr. 
Besant vividly described the scene of that august meeting in her 
momentous book *^Hoxv India n?rought for Freedom'^ in the following 
terms : 

* 

“The first v^oieos hoard were those of Mr, A.O. Humo, the Hon. Mr. 
S. Subralimatiya Iyer and the Hon. Mr. K. T. Telang who proposed, 
soconded and supported tho eloetion of tho first President, Mr. W.C. 
Bonnerjee, A solemn and historic moment was that in which the first 
of the long line of men thus honoured by the Motherland took his seat to 
preside over tho first national assembly.” 

The President in the course of his address defined the objects 
of the Congress as ; 

“The promotion of personal intimacy and friendship amongst all 
the most earnest workers in our country's cause in the various parts 
of the Empire; 
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‘^Tlio oracliciition by direct, friendly. pcTSonal intoreourso of aB 
possible race, freed or provincial projudic'cs amongst all lovers of our 
eountry anrl the fuller deveiopmeni hfkI eo?isolidalioii of those soiitiments 
ol’ iiHtionnl unity that had thtdr orJjj^in in our bolovod Lord liipon 
ev er iiieniorah/e rci^n. 

“The autljoi'ibitivo rocor<l, aft(T this lias be(Mi clearly elicited by 
tlM‘ fullest discussion, of the inatured opinions of the odiaaitod classes 
in Iiiilia on some of the more im]»ortaut and social 

quest ions of the day. 

“T}i(‘ determination of the lines upon and metliods by whifh during 
the next 12 months it is desirable for native politicians to laliour in tluv 
public int<’rests.’’ 

NATURE OF RE80IA‘T10N8 
The nature of the resolutions passerl at this lirst session of the 
Congress indicates the mind of those ivho had gathered on llie 
occasion and laid the foundations of the gigantic and magnificent 
edifice into which the Congress grew up. 

The first resolution asked for a Royal Coniiuissiou to enquire* 
into the working of Indian administration. A second resolution 
de.man<le<l the abolition of the Indian Council. The Tjcgislative 
Councils filled with nominatcid members came in for criticism in a 
third resolution. The introduction of the election element, the 
right of interpellation, the creation of councils in N. W. 
Province and Oudh and tlie Punjab and a standing comlBiltee in the 
House of Commons to consider formal protests from Councils were 
the other demands made through this resolution. The fourth resolu¬ 
tion asked for simultaneous examinations for the I.C.S. and the raising 
of the age of candidates. The fifth and sixth resolutions demanded 
reduction in military expeufliture. The seventh resolution jirotested 
against the annexation of Upper Burma and the in oj^osed incorijora- 
tion of it with India. The eighth resolution was of an operative 
nature directing that all the rcs{)lutioMs were to be sent to political 
associations all over the country for discussion and formulation 
of view s. The ninth resolution fixed the next session of the Congress 
at Calcutta on 28th December, 1886. 

Thus w ere the foundations laid for the mighty structure of the 
Congress. Leaders of thought liad found it necessary that they 
should concert together and evolve a formula for redress of national 
wTongs, for eradicatijig poverty and securing impartial administration. 
They w^ere not thinking in terms of winning the freedom of the 
country. They were intensely loyal to the Crown and expressed 
their adherence to the British Empire in fervent and even fanatical 
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langna<?e. Th<'ir desire was for a closer association with the gover¬ 
nance of the country, the extension of representative institutions and 
the eJiniination of injii^tirr and corruption. The econotnir e/uasou/a- 
tioii of flic country iU}(I the gJiast/y /injxA'ensiinieuf of the people 
and specially the excessive military expenditure were the exiU wliich 
the leaders wanted to exter?ninate. 

T'roin there hegiiinijigs the Congress had grovn and, as year 
atter year the f^uiuress met, now in tins city and now in that, the 
patriotic leaders conlened and told tlio Government the extent to. 
which it alienated tlie pe()i)l(i by reckless disregard of their interests. 



CHAPTER III 


FORMULATION OF DEMANDS 

T he first s(‘ssi()n of iho Congress arousinl a new aiul unprecedonled 
enthusiasm. People foniul in lEe Congress an instrument for 
the articulation of their views and desires vliich had been lying 
dormant. IVopto from all ])arts of the country wat(‘hed and welemned 
the deliberations of the first session. For the first session, leaders 
had gathered on a voluntaiy basis. On the second occasion all public 
iustiintion< liad Ixmui given the power to elect their delegates. Even 
public meetinirs could be hold find delegates chosein Thon^ wcue oOO 
delegates Lor tlie second session of the Congress held at Calcutta. 
The N.AV.P. and Oudh wen? represented by 74 ; Bombay and Madras 
by 47 (‘ach ; Punjab by 17 ; Central Proviiu^es and Assam by S 
each ; Bengal, where the session was held, with its vast population 
of 70 millions, sent 2110 delegates. 

Those delegates hailing from different parts of the country and 
claiming for themselv^es a representative character, gathered at 
the Town Hall at Calcutta on the 28tli Bceember, 1886 amidst 
exciting scenes of joy, wdtli tlie pride of serving the people and 
conscious of the importance attacliing to the sacred cause for which 
they had all met. Among those wlio participated were such old and 
venerable men as Hr. Bajendralal Maitra, Jaikishan Muklierjec and 
Debcndranath Tagore. These and other men like them “disproved 
the slander that the f\)ngress was the work of turbulent youths and 
disappointed place-hunters.” 

SECOND SESSION OF CONGRESS 
The Prcsirleiit of the Calcutta session of the Congress was Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, known as the Grand Old Man of India. The 
Chairman of the Reception Committise was Dr. Rajendralal Maitra, 
then President of the British Indian Association. An address by the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee w as an innovation of this 
session wiiich since then continued to be part of the annual sessions. 
'The address of Dr. Maitra, welcoming the delegates, was distin¬ 
guished for its ‘'graceful language, fervid eloquence and patriotic 
zeal, no less than for its political insight”, in the words of Mr. Ambika 
«Charan Mazumdar in his famous book ^^Indian National Evolution^\ 
*^The Chairman, in the course of his address, said : 
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*‘We live not under a national ^Jovernmont but under a foreign 
bureaueraoy; our foreign rulers are foreigners by birth, religion, language, 
habits, by everything that divides humanity into different sections. 
They cannot possibly divo into our irts ; th^y cannot ascertain our 
wants, our feelings, our aspirations ‘ y may try their best and I have 
no reason t<’ doub^ that many of »cr Gov’^eriiors have tried hard to 
ascertain our feelings and our wants boo owing to their peculiar position, 
they have failed to ascertain them. 

Tliat i i an example of the CliairmafiV fervent ])atri()tism and liis 
inniglit info the prohlcm of Indo-British relationship. 

Mr. Naoroji, the President of tfie Congress, witli liis tli(»roiigh 
grasp of the ])olif ie^xl situation, defined the objeet of the Congress 
which Avas only vaguely understood and very much indeterminate, 
when lie said lhat (he Congress couhl fliink f)ijly of a. political exis- 
fence. He said it was a purely political body. If should deal only 
widi political null tors on which Indiajis were united and not with 
quesfions like social reforais on which they were necessarily divided, 
11c said : 

**y\ Xutionul Congress must coniine itself quesf ions in which tho 
entire rjHtioTi has a direct participation and ii inrjst leav'O the adjustment 
of soc ial reforms and other class questions fc o class congresses/’ 

There, suecinetly, is the definif ion of the objective of tlio Congress 
and tJie Congress tried to adhere fo this objeclive by dealing with 
problems entirely of a political charaetew. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The first resolution of this session congratulated the Queen 
Empress on the (completion of half-a-century of ‘beneficent’ rule. 

The secioud resolution deplored the growing impoverisliment 
■of tlie people. Moving this resolution Mr. P.E. Wacha made the 
accusation lliat the wealth of the country was being drained away 
and that Hic condition of the ryots had steadily deteriorated 
since 184S ajul that 40 millions of people had only one meal a 
■day and not alA^ ays that. 

The third Avas a reileration of a resolution of the previous 
session demanding the reform and expansion of the Council of 
the Governor-General and of the provincial Legislative (\)uncils. 
The increase in the elective element was the essential ingredient 
of the demand for expansion. 

The (\)ngress urged on all public bodies and associations in 
the country to request the Viceroy to bring pressure on Her 
Majesty’s Government to appoint a commission to enquire into 
-and recommend the desirability of introducing representative institii- 
4;ions in the country. 
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A eominiftoo of the C’onsJjrcss was appointed to report oih 
tlic (jiiestion of ]>uhlir‘ services. Tlu‘ report was suhniitted in a day 
and ll.«‘ (’oiiixress ap[>]oved of it. This Committee recommended 
tiiai tli<‘ t>])en competitive examination for Public Service's he held 
simiilTaiieously in ]n<lia and Kn^land and that i\o discrimination 
should f)(' ma<le aizainst Indians and that all classes ol Her Maj(^sty's 
subjects should hiivr C'jUal opportunilies. 

The Congress demaiidod the extension of trial hv Jury to 
all })a! is ol' tJif‘ (*oun(r\. It urged that tiie dudiciarv and the Executive* 
should bo yoj)araf(Ml evtui though in some proviiices it might involve 
extia ex])enditiire. 

One of the most irnj)orfant resolutions referjod to the need for 
rceriiitirient of Indians as volunteers so that in an\ event of erisis th(\y 
iniglit lielp the (government eff<*ctively. 

In regard to the organisational aspect of the (^ingress it was. 
felt necessary to constitute Standing Oingress CornmitttH^s at all 
important centres. 

The venue of the third session of the (Congress was fixed at 
Madras. 


ELOQUENT SPEECHES 

The speeches made at this session wore forctdid and eloquent.. 
Over the question of rcprc'sentative institutions, Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjee said : 

“We arc jiMs.sini; througli a- ])erio(l of probation, a perioH of trial’ 
iirulor the ausf)iro::4 of oiio of Uio most freedom-loving nations in the* 
worJ<L And we clulrn lliat Iho period of probation may now fairly 
terminate, that tin* Icfidirig strings may be taken off and the child 
having emerged into the duw'n of mature manhood may at any rate* 
be partially entriistcu wit h the manageinemt of his own affairs.” 

On this subject Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, known as the 
silver-tongued orator of India, also spoke in fervent tones. Ho 
said : 

“No taxation without representation. That is the first <!ommaiidment 
in the Englisliman s political bible. How can he palter with his conscience* 
anti tax us here, his free and educated fellow subjects as if we were dumb* 
sheep or cattle. Ihit we aro not dumb any longer. India, bas found a 
voice at last in thin great Tongress and in it and through it, wo call on 
England to be true to h<?r tniditions, her instincts and hc^rsolf and grant 
us our rights as free-born Pritish eiti/.ens.” 

On the question of the noe<l for recruiting volunteers and the 
denial of .the rights of Indians io bear arms, there was strong criti- 
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•cisni and in a remarkable speech by Kaja Rampal Singh, tlie sense of 
resentment found eloquent expression. He said : 

liorsoJf is isolated and by her insular position to a certain 
extent x:)roteetoKJ, but no friendly sea rolls between Europe and Asia., the 
landward iiath to India is known and open : India is not isola-tod an<l it 
■w ill be India on whoso possession half Great Hritain’s wealth and status 
defjends ; that will be the scene of any serious attack by any eoiitinontal 
]>owers on Great Britain. Then Ermlarid will rep;ret that instead of 
liavin^ millions of Indians train to arms to fling back inva<lers, she 
has only iier scanty h'gions to op]' ‘ them and from her timid snbjeots 
V au only look, at most, for good wishc->—good wishes truly good tilings 
in Mioir own way, but poor bulwarks against Berdan rifles and steel 
ordnance.'’ 

^Ind SO the second session of the Congress formulated its de¬ 
mands, not ()l)se(jui(»iis!y but firmly, not in language of mere suppli¬ 
cation btit in strong and strident language. Those wlio had gtitliered 
at the Congress were animated by ftTvent jiatriotisrn, by a desire to 
assert their and the country’s self-respeet and by a consciousness and 
<*onlide.iicje that what was due to t he cf)untjy and its people was 
being unjiistlj^ denied, Tfie Congress began lo serve its vocation with 
not only realism but with a vision, eonveyiiig to the rulers the 
inmost feelings of the jioopic in language that could be understood 
by thtmi. The representative character of the Congress came to be 
recognised by the wliole country. That was an achievement of which 
any institution at its incipient stage could feel really proud. 



(CHAPTER IV 


MOVEMENT SPREADS 

T he message and mission of the Congress began to peuetrattv 
remote places of lla* eoiintry. Jt was not confined to the tovvjis 
and townsmen, to th(' urbanised intelligentsia only. Therowas tlie* 
rise of tlie Congress comnutt<‘es in the interior ]>hices with a popula¬ 
tion ol' 10,0(M). Tlie study of political subjects and the formulation 
of views on matters ol national interest were practised not as a 
leisurely pastime but as a stu ious occupation. 

Th(^ third session of the Congress held at Madras was notewor¬ 
thy for some new feat ores. The Reception Committee comprising 
of Himius of all casl( s, Mohemedans, (’hristians and Eurasians, was. 
a thoroughly representative body. A ]>lace on tlie Reception (\)m- 
rnitt(*(‘ (*ame to be e(‘nsider(»d as an honour. Eight thousand per¬ 
sons contributed to tlie funds of the Keecptioii Committee by way 
of membership subscription. Among the members of the (\)riimit- 
tee were high and low, rich and poor, giving the (committee a 
democratic character. For the first time a hug(^ panda! was cons¬ 
tructed to accommodate the rising numbeu* of delegates wlio for 
this session were 7(»0 and the visitors who numbe^red 8000. One of 
the df'legates, strangely enough, was the Principal of the Paidia- 
yappa’s College, a Kur'.»|>ean naimvl John Adam. Another interes¬ 
ting fiiaturo was tli(‘ elt*ction of a Mohemedan as the President of 
the C^)Mgress session. ]\rr. Badruddiri Tyabji. It may be ment ioned 
in panmthesis that tlie first session of the Congress was presided over 
by a Hindu, the second by a Parsee ami the third by a Mohemedan, 
indicating the truly national and seciilar cliaracter of the Congress,. 

emepj jexce of subjects committee 

Tlie session w as significant for tin? emergence of a Subjects (Vim- 
mitec' which later b(‘came a part of the regular mechanism of Cong¬ 
ress sessions. The President appointed a committee based on regional 
representation to considier the various subjects sent for discussion by 
sub-c-ommittees of pr< evinces. Debates in the Subjects Committee 
became very imjiortaut and soon as could be seen these debates assu¬ 
med importance. To tliat extent importance came to bo lacking in 
the plenary session where jiassing resolutions became a dull routine 
affair. To that extent, also, visitors began to lose interest as the 
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Subjects Committee held its sittings in camera unlike in subsequent 
years whon they were open to the public. 

The resolutions passed at this session, though mainly of the 
same nature as on previous occasions, had gained in range. A com- 
mittoci was appointed to frame a constitution and rules for the 
Congress. The Committee reported three days later but this report 
was held over for eonsifleration til! the next session and meanwhile 
the Standing (. ommittecs were to (•'•nsider the Ttulos and observe them 
duri?Ag the ytsar and send any suggestions they might desire to be 
incorporated, for consideration by the next session. 

The old resolulion regarding the exj)ansion of the Council of 
the Covcrnor-Gencral and the Provincial Councils was reahirmed. 
The rcstdiition on separation of the dufliciary and the Executive wa.s 
rei<(‘r£ited. 

The higher gratles of the Military were asked to bo thrown 
o])ei! to all class<‘s ot Indians and the demand was made for the esta¬ 
blishment of Military Colleges in India. The former re.soliitions 
about recruiting aji Indian Volunteer Corps to lielp the Government 
in times of crisis ami the. abolition of the Arms Act which was a slur- 
on the loyalty ol the pcaiple, were again passed. One re.solution 
stated that the income-tax on incomes below Rs. 1000 was working 
as a hardship and the demand Mas made that taxable minimum- 
should be fixed at Rs. 1000 and suggesting that the resulting loss 
might be made up by reduction in public expenditure. There was a 
resolution on the need for introducing a system of technical educa¬ 
tion suitable to the conditions of the country'*, to encourage indi¬ 
genous manufaetmes by a more strict observance of the orders 
already existing in regard to utilising such manufactures for State 
pui-j)OM*s ami to employ nioj-e intensively than at present liic skill 
an<l talents of the peo])le of the country. 

The next session of the Congress Mas sche<luled to be held at 
Allahabad on the -fitli December, 1888. 

TENOR OF DISCUSSIONS 

Before M'e pass on to the consideration of the clironological serpi- 
enco of events let us pause for a while and rcdlect on the tenm- and trend 
and temper of the discussions at this session and on the rapidly deve¬ 
loping sense of responsibility felt by the leaders of the people. About, 
the li aming of rules for the conduct of the Congi e.ss some of tho 
delegates were reluctant to have a rigid constitution or inflexible rules 
of piocedure. The framing of the Constitution and the Rides had 
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thus to be postponed until a more propitious time. The Rides fran.- 
ed bylhe Committee were to be of a tentative nature and th 
views of the Standin^^ Commitiecs along with the Rules \vere to cu. 
up for consideration bel’ore the next session of the Congress. 

The resolution ivlai ing to the expansion ol’the Governor-GiUF 
rafs Council and tlie Provincial Councils and the augmentation 
their represeiilalive character Iiad come to be an annual featuir 
The speech of Mi*. Eardley Norton on this rr^sohition was rcinarkabh-. 
A British Barrister ]U’actisiiig at Madras, Mr. Norton was a staunch 
frienrl of India. His (\s]K)usal of the Indian view-point was ifalling 
to his fellow countryineii and iJiey described liini as a “viuled sedi- 
iionist*'. ^Ir. Xortcui said : 

“If it l»o sedition, lemon, io rehe] jojiiinst all \A'r*.aiLr . if it be 

sediliniMu tliat Iho ]>(‘ 0 |)le slronld Ian*' a fair sbiro in tJie ad¬ 

min rat ion f)!' th(Mr own eonntrv anrl affair^ ; if it I»e sedition lo resist 
tyranny. 1o rais<' iny ooioo a.jr.iinst <»pj)ression. to mutiny airaiiisf 
o'l', to insist (HI ii- Itt'uvinix f'«*ror(* sontera o, to uphold thf'liborf ios 
i>f lh<' individuals, to \*iii<lieaU; <.)iir oomm-ai richt to irratliial l»nt o\'(>r 
advaiwinc: reform--if tins bt* soilitioij 1 am riyld irlad to be lailltMl a 
seditionist aiwl doubly Ljlad, ay<*. tn‘bly tdad wIk'u I loL»b around mo 
today, to know and k*ol 1 e.in rankod as one anion^ such a. niatrnifioonfc 
array of st'ditionists.” 

It was a remarkable exhil>ition of conragt^ and honesty and love 
of democratic princifik's. The Congress was ricluT and stionger* for 
the partici])ation of such Inu'oic souls in its early struggle for the 
vindication of even elementary rights. 

The resonant voice of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, speaking 
on representative institutions, was heard on this occasion and in 
support of them. 11 is speech was remarkable for its vibrant patriotism. 
He said : 

“AVhy should sho withhold it from iho pooplo of India ? Does she 
think that wo are loss lc>yal than her subjet‘ts in other lands ? Australia 
would break w ith her tomorrow if sho vejitiired to prev'ont Australia 
from taxing British goo<ls while we, in all good toinper, aeoept an odious 
income tax vilely administered, and imposed not to meet tho expenses of 
our own government but to provide funds to enable Great Britain to 
annex Ihirma or menace Russia. Does she think that we are not 
prepared for the privilege. I think this very (Congress is proof positive 
of our ripeness for tho task and of tho in tell igenoo and knowledge which 
would bo brought to boar upon tho affairs of tho nation if only the 
Government were kind enough to accede to our wishes.’* 

On the question of the abolition of Arms Act over which even 
80 sober a loyalist as Mr. (later Sir) Sankaran Nair spoke with 
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passion, there wa^S considerable resentment against the Government. 
He said : 

“The Ru.ssians had armed their foos y .*sterday to fight on their own 
behalf today and the result shows thtd they were justified in their 
action. Have wo been less loyal to lli.^ British than the Turkmans to 
the Russians whom they fought with only yesterday ? They lie who 
say that our loyalty cannot be depeinleJ on in the hour of danger.” 

Thus f ile third session of the Congress was notable not only 
for reiterating the demands of the previous session, reinfoTced by 
fresh arguments, but for broadening its liase by faking up sueh 
matt i*.s as teohiiic^al education, -iieouragerneiit of cottage iiiflusfries, 
military training, inconu^ f n.::. ele., trying in this manner to bring 
witliin the oidiit of its demands and delibei'at ions, matters affecting 
vitally l!u‘ intcuests of the common man aiifl thereby raising its own 
prest ige and in(a*(‘asing its influence a.s a rejiresentafive body acting 
as tlie responsible mouthjiicce of tlie dumb and inarticulate public. 



CHAPTER V 


OFFICIALDOM PERTUEBEI) 

T HIiEE successive sessions of the Congress held sueeessfully year 
after year, attended by the elite and the enlightened of the^ 
country, progressively carved for th(j Congress an increasingly in¬ 
fluential place in the political life i»f fndia. This had a natural 
repercussion of a sinister character on tlie mind of the rulers. Tlie 
attraction wJiicrh the people felt toMards tlie (\)ngr(^ss resulted in a 
revulsion of feeling in inverse profiortion in th(^ Government. The 
fourth session of the C^mgress was to meet at Allaliabad and as the 
official record of the Congress stated, it was ‘iieralded by a tumultuous 
outbreak of opi)osition'’. The Chairinan of the Reception Committee 
was confronted with numerous difticiiltics in finding accommodation 
for bolding the session. After successively failing thriei^ to get a 
site for the session, the Reeeptioii Committee could pitcli upon 
Low ther Castle where a magnificent patidal w as (ueeted to provide 
accommodation for 5000 pi-ople. 

The officialdom was not content with throwing obstacles in the 
way of the Reception Coinmittei? in finding a habitation for the 
session ; it engineered the growth of mushroom and sham anti- 
Congress assoeiations which only served to jmt more fervour into 
the hearts of those wdio had been labouring for the Congre.ss. Heavy 
security for good behaviour was demanded from those who wore 
known to be strong supporters of llio Congress. In Punjab in one 
district in one year 5 to 6 thousand people weie bound down 
for good behaviour. 

But every manifestation of repression or restraint onlj^ tended 
to spread the movement and permeate tlie s})irit of resistance. During 
1888, there w^aa a virulent and widespread propaganda through 
public lectures and distribution of pamphlets and leaflets explaining 
the objects of the Congress. It was said that as a result three million 
men and w^omen participated in the election of delegates and 1500 of 
them were elected of whom 1248 attenrled the session while at the 
previous session at Madras only 607 attended. The doubling of the 
number of delegates was only a faint indication of the intensity of 
enthusiasm that was exhibited at Allahabad. 
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BRITISH ATTITUDE DENOUNCED 

Mr. George Yule who presided over the session denounced 
in trenchant terms, British attitude when it refused representative 
institutions for India. He said that India had an immense trade but 
no member ot the mercantile community had power to influence the 
laws controlling it. India paid £77.000,000 in taxes and not a man 
of the country had a voice in its di.-n,>osal. It had 33,00,000 students, 
a iminber only lately reached i?. Kfigland and tliey should supply 
material for representative inslitutii>ns. “In England Ave should be 
trusUnl citizens. In India, the (charitably minded among our opponents 
say that Ave are incipient traitors," he said. 

Sonic of the iw-^olutions passed at this session reaflirrned what 
had said on previous occasions, on the (piestions of expanded 

representation in the Council of the Governor-General and the re¬ 
constitution of the Provincial Ojurieils, of holding simultaneous 
competitiA^^ examinations for the Indian Civil Service in India also ; 
of separation of the Judiciary and the Ext^cutive and of recruitment 
to military service. Tlicn^ Avas for the first time a resolution on the 
enforcement of temperance to roli('ve the evils of drink. One resolu¬ 
tion submitted that the Government proposal for cutting expenditure 
on education should be abandoned. Besides, the Oingress urged on 
the imparting of technical education to people and A\anted the 
appointment of a commission to enquire into the industrial conditions 
and ihc question of evolving a system of technical education. A 
parliamentary committee Avas suggested to go into the wliole problem 
of expanding and extending representative institutions. The Congress 
w^elcomed efforts being made in England for devising measures for 
the total abolitiem of prostitution in India. The problem of introduc¬ 
ing Permanent Settlement in Madras and Bombay av as referred to 
the Congress Standing Committees to be probed into and to be 
reported upon at the next session. The cnhaTiccmcnt of Salt Tax 
was opposed by the Congress. 

HINDU-MUSLIM QUEST] ON 

Although there Avas no regular constitution for the Congress, 
regulation of business of the Congress Avas contemplated by a resolution 
to keep the feelings of the Hindu and Mohemedan delegates smooth. 
The resolution stated that “no subject shall bo passed for discussion 
by the Subjects Committee or allowed to be discussed at any 
Congress by the President thereof to the introduction of which the 
Hindu or Mohemedan delegates as a body object unanimously or 
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nearly unanimously and that if after discussion of any subject which 
has been admitted for discussion it shall apiiear that all the Hindu 
or all the Mohomedan flele^ates as a body are unanimously or nearly 
unanimously opposed to the resolution which it is proposed to pass 
thereon, such resolution shall he dropped j)rovided that the rule 
shall refer only to suhj(‘ots in rej^ard to which llu^ Congress had not 
already definitely pronounced an opinion." 

It would bo seen that the Congress had steadily been growing 
and its incrcusiiiij j)nj)iilnrity could })c gauged by the vuluniG of 
resentment j-oused among the rul<‘rs. it lK‘gan to deal with 
subjects of social inttovst such as temperanco and prostitution. 
The range of its activity had thus been l)i-oadening. Wliatevcu* was 
the ultra.-polit(uiess exliibiti'd in the langnago in whi(th the resolutions 
were couched, the pertinacity with vvJiich year an(‘r ynir losoliitions 
touching such vital matters as legi.slative lepresentation, military 
training, separation of Judiciaiy and Executive were ])assed, showed 
how strongly the leaders luid f(‘lt about .securing privi!t‘ges whi(;h had 
been illegitimately denied and rights which had been aul ucratieally 
suppressed. 

Within four years of the inauguration of the (Vmgress, there 
was a flutter in the ruling cla.ss. But as Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee 
observed at this session : 

**Caii.s<^s llie not)Iest, Uie most beneficent, the most fiir“rea(‘liiiig in 
tbeir consequences for good, liave never prospered or triumphed exc^ept 
under the stress of adv<*rse criticisra,’' 

The Congress was thankful for the opposition it liad evoked from Lord 
Dufferin, the (lovernor-tjeneral who, at a banquet on the eve of his 
departure, characterised the Congress as a seditionist organisation. To 
this no more efiectivt* answer could be given than what Mr. Gladstone, 
the Prime Minister of England, said about t he Congress : 

“It will not do for us to treat with contempt or even with indifferonco 
the rising iispiral ions of this j;r0at people.” 



CHAPTER VI 


PUBLIC OPINION MOBILIZED 

Y ear after year tlie Iiuliaii Xn^loiial Congress gained in impor¬ 
tance and influence. People recognised in i< a potent instrument 
for their advanceni(‘nt and piogres.- ai.-.j for efleeti\ e articulation of 
their views. Public opinion liitlierto found no organised expression. 
Tn th(* four precedinir years tlie (%-mgress liad fearlessly, though very 
politely, hroughl to tin* notict' of llu^ (h)verninenl here in India and 
tlie gods in l^ritain wliat the [>iM>plc felt on matters vital to their 
well-I)i‘ing. It was tlnough (he resolutions passed at successive 
sessions of the Congress that niernhers of the Parliament became 
aware of the as[)ira1ions of tJie people over Avhom they ruled and one 
of those members who like Edmund Burk(\ a century earlier, felt 
his whole being throb with sympathy for a down-trodden peox>le, 
was (fliarles Bradlaugli. He pn'pared a Bill for introduction in the 
British Parliament for more rejiresentative legislative bodies for 
India. He was smfli a staunch and sincere supporter of free institu¬ 
tions and fighter fur emaneijiation of the enslaved that h(^ travelled 
all the way to India and attended the fifth session of the Congress 
at Bombay on 2()th December, ISSfl. What made this session memor¬ 
able was the attendance', of this champion of the cause of India and 
his stentorian advocacy of India's demands. 

It is remarkable that two successive sessions of the Congress, the 
fourth and fift h, were x>resided by British sympathisers of the aspira¬ 
tions of the Congress. At Allahabad Mr. (h*orgc Yule xwesided with dis¬ 
tinction just w hen anti-C.Vmgrcss feeling among the rulers and the ruling 
community began to grow^ and manifest itself in a bitter and biting 
form. Over the fifth session of the Congress at Bombay presided 
Sir William Wedderburn whose association with the aspirations of 
Indians had become an illuminating chapter in the story of the 
struggle for Indian freedom. 

PRESTKHi: GROWING 

The prestige of the Congress was growing. All sections and 
communities had grown to revere it and look to it as the embodiment 
of their longings and the fighter fur the redress of their grievances. 
Princes, landlords, peasants, merchants, barristers, vakils, x>rincipals 
and professors of colleges, bankers, manufacturers, doctors, had all 
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become enthusiastic participants in ttie proceedings and deliberations 
of the Congress. TJiis year the number of delegates ms(5 to the 
figure of 18S9 whicli stiangely enough coincided with the year of 
the Congress. Bombay was represented by S:21 delegates and topped 
the list, followed by from Madras. 

In his presidential address Sir AV^illiam Wedderluirn said that 
India had been depri\ (vl of many snfef^uards wliich wore vouciisafed 
to her during the Ccniipanv rule. Ibn* rnisfortnn<‘s had begun to 
accumulate sinc(‘ India pass(‘(I under (‘rown administration in 1858. 
He praised tlie uork r)f the Congress and the C-ongress agency in 
England. H(‘ wedcorned the projected dc])utation to England and 
said that “appeals to unselfishness, to justice and humanity will 
ever find a sure response fiom the great heart orth(‘ British people.” 
That the trust reposed by him in British fairness was misplaced was 
borne out by tlu^ facts of history. 

The demand for the reform of the J^^gislative Councils was the 
most insistent. The resolution on this absorbing subject was only a 
repetition ol what was passed at previous sessions. Mr. Eardley 
-»orton,the intrepid figliter, moving the resolution, said the existing 
councils were shams and that half of them should bo elected. If 
the element of election to half the seats was conceded, he said 

**\^ e .slmll hfivti tho right t<>«*riti«ise <.he budget, wo wliall tiavo the 
gh»rioii.s priv'ilegf' of iritcrpellution, a rii^ht which if prop(*rly applied will 
lead to (lie enormous benoHt both of thc' rulers and rtiled.” 

Two famous men who appeared on tlie Congress platform for 
the first time ami who wen^ to play a glorious role in the history of 
the institution, Balgangadhar Tilak and (Jopal Krishna Cokhale, 
spoke on this important resolution and threw their weiglii into the 
demand for tlio reform of the Legislative (Viuneils. 

The Report of the Public Service ( V)mmission was criticised 
as having Morseiierl the position of Indians and emphasising the 
distinction between Europeans and Indians in the matter of 
appointments and promotions. Mr. Gokhalo who rspokc with his 
accustomed mixture of sobriety and vigour for w Inch he earned a 
deserved reputation, referred to earlier promises that no distinction 
of race or creed or colour should be allowed to stand in the way of 
the pro.s[)ects or preferment of any native of India. He said : 

“The terms of the onMctmont of 188.3 are so explit it that those who 
now try to withhold fnun ns tlie privileges then as.snrod to ns must be 
prepared to fare tho painful dilemma of liypocrisy or treachery, must 
be prepared to admit that Kngland was insincere when she made those 
promises or that she is prepared to break faith with us now.’* 
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Stronger words could not have emanated from gentler lips. Gokhale 
«nould not be accused of extremism. 

RESOLUTIONS 

At this session of the Congress were passed a number of resolu- 
■iions, most of them, as usual, reiteration of former ones passed at 
previous sessions. There was the usual resolution on the reform of 
Legislative Councils. This time tliere was the inspiring pr(\sence of 
Charges Bradlaugh, M. P. who had agreed to sponsor a Bill in the 
Parliament about Indian Council Reform. The resolution laid down 
that the Bill should embody among others the following provisions : 

1. 1 hut Jialf tlio nieinbors of the provincial counoils and the Impe¬ 
rial T-.opfislutivo Council should bo elected, revenue districts forming: 
electoral units ; 

2. ail male British subjec ts above 21 years of ago possessing certain 
(jualifications should bo voters ; 

2. the elected members of provincial councils would have to elect 
members for the Imperial Council ; 

4. all elections were to be by ballot. 

Among tlie resolutions confirmed and reiterated were : (a) Separation 
of Executive from Judiciary, (6) Introduction of trial by Jury where 
it did not exist, (c) Withdrawal of High Court's power to reverse 
verdicts of acquittal by Juries, (rf) Reform of Police administration, 
fe) Establishment of Military Colleges and a system of volunteering 
for military training, (/) Reform of Income-Tax administration, (g) 
Increase of expenditure on education, (h) Injustice of enhancing 
«alt tax, (/) Reduction of military expenditure. Temperance, Public 
•Services, abolition of Ai ms Act, introduction of Permanent Settlement 
throughout the land, were other subjects on which resolutions 'were 
passed. 

For the first time it was urged that before the Indian budget 
was passed a full opportunity should be given in the House of Com¬ 
mons for an adequate presentation of the Indian view-point and the 
President was authorised to draw up a petition for presentation to 
the House of Commons to implement this resolution. 

CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

One important resolution of this session related to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Congress. Hereaft.er only five delegates were to be 
elected for a million inhabitants. This was in view of the plethora 
of delegates that came to be elected on no clcar-cut basis, promis¬ 
cuously, though this was found to be necessary in the early. 
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amorphous and formative stages of the Congress. With the growing 
prestige and popularity of the Congress, the desire for representation 
as delegates also grew and as in succeeding years the number of 
delegates was becoming unwieldy, it was felt necessary that the 
number should be restricted. 

It Mas at this session that it- was resolved to send a deputation 
to England to argue the case for reform of Councils and other matters 
over Mhich the t>ongress felt strongly that redress was imperative. 
Also at this session, for the first time, it was thought necessary to 
raise funds for internal and external propaganda and for runnij)g a 
Congress ofiiee regularly and effectively to meet llie routine needs 
that M'ere growing enormously. 

That a vibrant nationalism Avas growing and that the (-ong»’ess 
was its effective voice was increasingly manifest. Tlie organisation 
■was expanding imperceptibly but inevitably. People were awakened 
from their .sliumbers to a new realisation of their rights. The desire 
for asserting them and wresting them from obviously unwilling liand» 
was becoming clamant. 



CHAPTER VJ 


WELl^^ARE OF TF vIASSES 

T ilW need for an organisation like tJi'^ Indian National Congress* 
was amply justified by the prevalence of deplorable and 
degrading (^onditions of those days. Starvation stalked the land ; 
racial discrimination ran ram})ant. The official record of the Congress 
for 189d had the following passages whicli underlined the callousness 
of the Covernment and the ijilolerable conditions of the people : 

fiftli oP fliv fiitiro }i<»f)u]a1 it)i) trt'inhJt* on tho oP starvtit Ion 

to perish h\' iriillioris whenever the smsillest iiutiriiinl eahimity oP (Iriiiiglifc 
or flood lie reuses hy one iota tlie iiisec'urity of llieir position ; and the 
inonoy v^ runix Pr<»in onr pauj)er popiilaf iorj hy tiie ernel taxation of tlie 
tirst neeessories of lif(‘ -JIh* nuau'y whieli is all our Gov’ernnienl. Jias had 
to show for th(‘ 1*0 o<ld millions who in reeent yeais ha,vt* sueeuinbo«i to 
famine and its r'<»nst‘C|uenees—is ruthlessly scpiandered in bloodshed and 
in wicked and idioti<*ally mismanaged ai;>;ression on ft'ebler m’i^hhonrs 
to gratify the ignoble cravings for personal distinctions and titles of 
individual members of a. Simla (’abal.” 

No more devastating and damaging intlictmenl of a foreign 
rule over a subdued race could be eoncfdvable. Indigenous arts and 
crafts had been throttled. People had been reduced to penury. 
Masses wore demoralised, x\s the re[)ort said ; 

“There is jiraetiealiy no jnslieo in India for the jwor against tVio 
rich or the non-official against- tlio official iind the J'olice wlio should bo 
Ilia protectors of the poor and tlio honest are their terror aral their worst 
oppressors.” 

GROWING UNREST 

The Sixth Session of the Indian National Congress met at 
Bombay in 1890 for four days from the 26tli December under the 
Presidentship of Sir Ferozeshah Mehta. There was growing unrest in 
the country and it was felt by the educated people that it w as their 
saered duty to voice the woeful conditions of the masses and combat 
the cruelty of the rulers. The India Council Bill w as on the anvil of 
the House of Commons and, despite Bradlaugh's advocacy for the 
introduction of the elective element, was passed with a premium on 
nominations. 

The animosity of the ruling class against the Congress manifested 
itself in a multiplicity of ways. It had been trotted out as an argu¬ 
ment to treat the Congress resolutions with disdain and discourtesy, 
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that the organisation did not reflect the wishes of the masses and 
that it was merely a caucus of educated agitators. Mr. Mehta derao- 
Jished tliis argument, when he said : 

‘‘History tcviclios us that has been tlie Jaw of widening progress 
in *1.11 and all rountries, iiotaldy in Kngluii<l itself. That fiim^tion 
H/id thfit duly that dovolvo upon us, Js lonst discharged not in times 
f»r alarm and unotisiness, of anger and (‘x**iteinenfc hut when the heart 
is loyal and rlear anil re**.si)n unclouded. It is, I repeat, the glory of 
llie (.\)ngre«.s tluit tlic* odiicatod nnd enliglitenod people ol the country 
seok to ropiiy the debt of gniiitude whii-h they owe for the prieeless 
boon of odiK'iition by ]>lo{ifling and pleading tmiiperately for t imely and 
]irov’ident. staf esinanship. I have tio fears thfit English statesnianship will 
ultimately respond to the <‘all/’ 

One remarkable f<‘aturo of this session was the restrict-ed 
number of delegates who atltuided owing to the new rule that not 
mon^ tlian r> (lelegat(\s eouhl be elected for a population of one 
million. I’lius 702 delegates w^ere elected and (577 actually attended. 
That tlu^ Panda! Mhere the Congress met was the largest ever 
<^rected for holding its sessions and that 7,000 visitors watclied the 
proceedings was an undeniable proof of the fervour and zeal of the 
people and the oiKwmous influence and popularity wd)ich the Congress 
was gaining. 

As in previous years, on tin's occasion also, many of the former 
resolutions had to be reiterated. This was inevitable because the 
old wrongs liad not been rectified. For only new depredations on 
liberties and rights, lanv resolutions had to be recorded. It was a 
ease of continuing wrongs and continuing protests. The first resolu¬ 
tion supported Chai les Bradlaugli’s Bill to amend the 1861 Act for 
fairer representation to the popiilar element iji the legislative Councils. 
The second was an omnibus resolution containing a re-affirmation 
Rud reiteration of old resolutions. There were the usual resolutions 
on Temperance, Salt Tax and rermanent Settlement. 

ATTITCDli OF BENGAL GOVERNMENT 

There was one resolution of more than usual importance. It 
referred to the attitude of the Government of India and that of the 
Government of Bengal prohibiting attendance of Government offi- 
•cials at Congress sessions. The Congress resolution enquired of His 
Excellency the Viceroy wdiether his orders had been properly 
interpreted by the Government of Bengal which prohibited Govern¬ 
ment officials from attending Congress sessions, even as spectators. 
This resolution was the sequel to a letter written by the Secretary of 
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the Lt. Governor of Bengal, Sir Charles Elliot, to the Congress 
Secretary, returning visitors’ tickets sent for the benefit of the 
Governor’s household as usual, saying that the Lt. Governor and 
the Tnembers of his household could not possibly avail themselves of 
these tickets since “the orders of the Government of India definitely 
prohibit the presence of Government o/ficia/s at such meetings”. 
This I(^tter was rightly (lescrLbed h\ iVtr. George Yule as tlie production 
of “some dogberry clothed in a iitl le brief authority” and charac- 
t(^rised as a. “piece of gross insolence” offerer! to a body of men 
“u’ljosr' hr)nesty of purpose” was untloubted. The resrjlution of the 
(^)ngrr\ss and the resentment roused in the country brought forth a 
(l(‘claration from the Goveniineiit of India that their intention was 
misinterpreted and that in the opinion of the Government the 
Cojign'ss movenuijil was “perfectly logitimatr; in itself”, that the 
(h)vernnient of India recognised tliat the (\)ngress movement was 
regarded as ‘ represontiiL^ in India what in Europe would be called 
tluj more advanced Liberal Party as distinguished from the great 
borly of conservative opinion which exists side by side with it.” It 
was mad(* clear to the Secretary of the Congress, that wdiat was 
pr()}iil)ited was actual participation in the proceedings but not 
attendance and even this did not extend to pensioners but only to 
those who were actually in servi<re. 

It would be evident from the foregoing incident that the 
aversion to the activities of the (\)ngress was taking a hostile 
aspect and those in authority at the lower rungs were seeking 
insidious means of crippling and throttling the great movement whose 
moinonturn was increasing and whose influence was spreading. At 
the top there was no doubt a broarl generosity which was finding 
manifestation in the encouragement given to the organisation and in 
itho libtu*al attitude towards Congress aspirations. 



CHAPTER VIIT 


(JOVERNMENT’S OBSTINACY 

T his next, Ih© seventh session of the Congn^ss met at Nagpur 
under the presidentship of Mr. P, Ananrhieharhi and (liscMisso<] 
vital matters like the pov^'rty of the masses, the growing economie 
malaise, the lieav\' exptMiditiire oil the military, th(^ f)low to (‘duca- 
tional advancement and similar other matters which liarl ecune tr> ho 
treated as a Jiurdy aimiinl. the f«overnm(‘nt rein lining obstinate, 
eallons and impei‘vious and the lea<lers of the people irritaU^d, 
frustrated but firm. 

The strength oft he delegates who attended this session from 
the 2Sth to 80th December, ISOI, was S12 and the magnifieiuit 
pavilion where the session met was full to oversowing. The (diief 
Commissioner of tlu? ('entral Provinces, showcul unusual wisdom by 
not interfering with t h(> alteridanee of any official at the meeting of 
the session. 

Onc^ tragic event which overshadowed the proceedings of the 
session and filled ev^ery one with deep sorrow was the (h’iath of that 
fervent friend of fiidia, Charles Bradlaugh, leaving a wiile gap in the 
fighting ranks of India. 

The question was debated whether the annual sessions of the 
(h:>ngress should be suspended in view of the projected session of the 
(\>ngress in London wliich was mooted at Rombay and ultimately 
abandoned. Mr. Sunmdranath Ihxnnerjee’s staunch advocacy against 
suspension of annual sessions ended in a resolution to that elfec^t. 

Mr. Sunaidranatli Bannerjec^ in a speech, rcmarkahlo for its eh)- 
quence and efiectiveness. moved a resolution affirming the dt'cisive view 
that India could not be governed properly until the Indians were 
eftectively represented in the Ijegislativc Councils. He said : 

“It is not the men who nro to blarno ; it is tho sy-stein ; it is tlicv 
biiroaucrac^y, tho fiutocnitic* despotism tliftt has been established that 
must bo arraij^ned before the bar of public opinion in India and through¬ 
out tlio civilised world.” 

Among those who spoke on the various resolutions about 
excessive military exi)enditure, about the rejection of Mr. Gokhale’a 
Education Bill, about racial discrimination in military recruitment,, 
were such stalwart patriots as Mr. B. G. Tilak, Mr. Gokhale, Mr. D.E^ 
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Wacha, Mr. Mtirlirlhar and Mr. Miidholkar, who did not mince words 
in their condemnation of Government’s policy. There was a vigorous 
resolution on the new Forest I^aws which hit the peasants very much 
as they extifiguished the commimal rights of the ryot, rights which 
had hc(m in existence from immemorial times. 

FOOTS OF TU r OONGFESS 

TIh' nceiisation that tlie (-e. .n ss was a movement of tho 
educated agitator and hatl no roots in the mass feeling came ill from 
the: Hritisli ruler when one found that the (Congress sessions W(*re 
(Ueply moved by s:ic!i pi*obJems as Salt Tax, Forest I^aws, impedi- 
mejils <o prinicuy eduontion and were j)roroiind!y concerned wilh the 
ameliorafion of the pot)r man’s eondilion. The impoverislirnenfc and 
tlie einasculat ion of pt‘oph^ wiu'o stai k facts aiid th(^ Congress was 
fighting them with an awakened sejise of duty and res])oiisibi!ity 
ficspite hostility. 

It took seven years for th(^ Indian National Congress to impress 
on the Vicer(\v and the Parliament to iiiidertako reform of the Indian 
Councils. Tliough tho Congress demand for ek^ctive Councils was 
not conceded even in prineifde, the Indian Couneils Bill passed in 
1S92 left SCO])<5 for the Viceroy making rules for a liberal elective 
process. The Congress session of 1S92, which met at Allahabad in 
the same place as on the last occasion in 1S88, however, lA^lcomed 
Lord Cross’s India Councils Act, biit regn^tted ‘'that tho Act itself 
floes not, ill terms, concede to the people the right of electing their 
own representatives to the Councils and hopes and expects that the 
rules now being prepared under the Act will be framed on tlie lines 
of Mr. Gladstone’s declaration in the House of Commons and will do 
adecpiate justice to the people of this country.” Mr. Gladstone looked 
forward to “not merely a nominal but to a real living representation 
•of the people of India.” 

The session of the Congress was presided over by Shri W. C. 
Bonnerjee, v ho in the course of his address referred to the loss 
sustained by the organisation in the death of Mr. George Yule and 
Pandit Ayodhyanath, President and Reception Committee Chairman 
respectively of the last Congress at Allahabad which met in the same 
Hall and so made the tragedy more poignant. 

The Congress scission sent a telegram to Dadabhai Naoroji on 
his election to the House of Commons from the Central Finsbury 
^Constituency, a victory of which the Congress was legitimately proud, 
AS Naoroji was an ex-President, having presided over its second sea- 
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sion at Calcutta. Tfje Congress was thus assured support in it» 
endeavours by effective representation of its cause through one of 
her own ex-Presidents sifting in the House of Commons. 

POLICY OF RETKOCHtESSrOX CONDEMNED 

The Congress protested against the (government of India rosolu* 
tion on the Report of the Public Scrvdce Commission wliich rendered 
the j>osition of Indians n\ue!i worsts than before in regard to (H)ra|)eti- 
live examination. It said that it again expressed its opinion distinctly 
“that full justice will never be clone to th(‘ people of this country 
until the open competitive examination for the civil service of India, 
is held simultaneously in England and India.” Mr. Ookhale speaking 
on the resolution sai<l ; 

“That thc5 (h)vcrfuiient lias of late Ix'en ])ur«iiing a policy of retrog¬ 
ression is clear to everyone. Turn whic'hever way wo may. wo fiiiil that a. 
cliango and a change for thci worse is corning over t he spirit of the 

Governinerit.And unless this regiirre of distrust is Sfioii changed,. 

unless the policy of Government is inspired by more sympathctii' feelings 
darker days cannot but bo in store for this jioor country.” 

Mr. Gokhale, remarkably enough, was looked on by the (rov ern- 
mont as their enemy and followed by police s[)ies, a privilege which 
he ceased to enjoy later on, as he lM‘eame the apostle of political 
moderation. The (iovernmeni in Britain was so callous that three- 
decades had to pass before what was ])resse(l by Mr. (Jokhale came to 
be accepted. 

Not less but more adamant Avas the Government in refusing 
the demand made year after year for the separation of the Executive 
and Judiciary. Justice was bound to go awry under the existing 
arrangement and as the Calcutta High (k)iirt at that time said : 

“It not infro(pieiiUy liapfiens that tho Cliiof Executivo iMagistrato 
practically becomes tlie proseiuitor and may frequently bccom« tlie judge 
though ho may liav(^ formed u strong opinion on tho case bcliind ilit^ back 
of tho accused without liaving had tho o])portunity of hearing his expla¬ 
nation or defence.” 

The Congress urged on tho Government to refrain from under¬ 
taking currency reform unless forced by any foreign power. Any 
reform as contemplated was bound to affect the country injuriously. 
Tlie change from silver to gold standard was going to end in serious 
consequences and, therefore, it was urged that the Government should 
desist. 

Resolutions passed at previous sessions were systematically 
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reiterated, such as on military expenditure, Permanent Settlement, 
Forest Laws, Education and so on. 

With a sense of patient persistence, whatever the kind of 
callous indifference exhibited by the Government, the Congress- 
went on doing its duty, drawing pointed attention of the Government 
to the ruthless policies adopted by it and the reckless manner ia 
which they were implemented. 



ClfAPTEll IX 


FIRST (m^NC^L REFORM 

F resh IVom ins triumphant ol(u*ti<»n ti» the House of (!ommons, 
Dadahliai Xaornji was eliosen lo ])resi(lo over the ninth session of 
llie CoUirress af- T^ahore. Jn his presidenl ia 1 addr(‘ss, .Dadabhai warned 
the Oov(‘rnnient auaiiist drivin.ir file cducutcd Jiulinui^ in(o oppo¬ 
sition. ‘‘I'iiis ('oTp/ress r<‘pr(^sents llie a)*isto< ra('V of intellect and tlje 
n(‘W ])o]itieal life (vealed by tJieinseIvt's which is at pr(\sejit d(‘ej)ly 
irratefiil to its creator. (‘oinmonsens(‘ (ells you—have it. with you 
instead id’ ajjainst > 011 ,'* H(^ closed his presid(‘ntia 1 address on a 

.saniiuiiu' note : 

‘•"I’Ij'' ilay I ho]K' is not \vh(‘ii (ho worhJ will sr*c t ho Tiohlost 

sp^M'tMcio of o ;.;roat nation likt' thi‘ British In-jlrlinf? i)nt I ho Inind of 
trno tVlIow-oil i/oriship and of jusl ioo lo tho vast mass of humanity of 
this t;roa.t an<l atif ioni land r>f Iialia. with hono/its and hlc's.sings to ttio 
human ra( <*.” 

INDIAN COUNCILS ACT 

Tfie first resolution of tin's session referred to the rules framed 
by the Viceroy undtu' the Intliau Councils Act, IS92. According to 
ihem a sort of right of (dection was given which was to be under the 
direction of Provincial (Governments and through institutions. The 
right of interpellation was given but no right of discussion. The 
budget would come before the c(»uncils. It would be debated upon 
but not voted 11 i)on. The (A»iigress while expressing gratitude to 
the Viceroy for the “liberal spirit” in whiidi the Act was conceived 
“regrets to have to f>ut on record the facts that alike in (lie Rules 
•of the Government of India and in tho practice of most of Ihe local 
•Governments, notably in tliat of the Government of Bombay, 
material alterations are necessary if real effect is to be given to the 
spirit of tliis Act and tliat the Punjab, one of the most important 
provinces in the Empire, is still denied the right to be represemted 
either in the Viceroy's or in the Local Council.'’ 

To the Congress, it was a triumph that the House of Commons 
had passed a resolution agreeing to the institution of simultaneous 
examination for the Indian Civil Service, but as the Congress pointed 
out in a resolution its implementation was the real crux of the 
matter. Shri Siirenclranath Bannerjee speaking on the resolution 
wanted the Government not to add to the list of broken pledges 
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by disregarding the Congress Resolution “for the liistory of the Civil 
Service question is one unbroken record of broken promises.” 

The poverty of the masses became the subject of a pathetic 
resolution. It said that ‘‘fully 50 millions of the population, a number 
yearly increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence on the 
verge of starvation and tliat in every decade several millions actually 
perish by starvatioir* and urgeci emedy for tins ‘'calamitous” 
.situiition. Pandit Madan Mohan da viya moving the resolution 
<lep]ored the economic degradation to which the country Avas reduced. 

There were tJie usual ]*(isolutioris. passed at eveiy session and 
repf^atod beeause there was no redressal. The country’s growdng 
impoverishment, the excruciating agony of people going without food 
and dying in millions had roused the indignation of the leaders who 
annually gathered at Congress sessions. They vented their concern 
and anxiety in resolutions whicli were a mixture of hietual sternness 
and V(*.rbal moderation. A sense of disappointment and frustration 
was seizing those who were at the helm of the Congress but these 
<li(l not take the shape of defianee of auCiority or disloyalty to the 
•crown, for, b(\yond [lassing resolutions in a mood of prayerfulness 
^ind in tlie language of entreaty, there was no other thought actuat¬ 
ing tliose who led the (Hongress. The bond of loyalty was infinitely 
sstrong. It could not x^asily be snapped. 



CHAPTER X 


AFTER A DECADE 

O NE (Iccaclc in the history of an institution such as the Indian 
National Congress, working under impediments germane to 
political slaver3% is indeed a very short period. When we recall how 
this organisation was started, to bring to the notice of an alleiit 
Government tlie disabilities under which the subject race suffered 
and pray for small reforms to enable the association of the rulc^d in 
the administration of the country, wdiat it had achieved during tln\s 
short period by way ot focussing attention on vital matters which 
affected the administration and on the growing estrang(‘ment between 
the foreign rulers and the indigenous ])opulation, must bo a imittcH* 
for genuine gratification. ImpoverisluMl and dow ntnxlden, people 
had begun m(U*e and more to look to the Congress led by the intellec¬ 
tual aristocracy whose emotions were sincerely roused l)y the appalling 
coixiitious in the country. Atul as the ('ongress grf‘^v more more 
popular and as all (dasses ami sections of jieoph' lK>gan increasingly 
to participates in the deliberations, the Government and the offioiab 
running it liad not hesitated to harbour hostility towards^ it. The 
Congress had thus not only to perform the duty of es-poiising the cause 
of the country for increased responsibility in the administration but 
also to encounter the ojiposition of officialdom. That frustration 
and disappointment had only sharpi'ued tlu^ edge of the agitation of 
the Congress showed that those who kx] it were animated by 
optimism and had not been depressed hy clospair. 

ABSENTEE (GOVERNMENT 

The tenth session of the Congress met at Madras on the 26th 
Decembe r lSt)4 under the presidentship of Mr. Alfi ed Webb, M. P. 
who hael been a true friend of India. 8hri P. Rangiah Naidu a» 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, W'elcoming the delegates, 
indicictl the Englishmen wdio came as birds of passage and had no 
permanent stake in tlie country. He said : 

‘‘An absentee Government involved a frightful strain on tho country’® 
financial resources; an overgrown inilita.ry systtJin absorbs ono third of 
tho not revenue ; the free tradvi firinciples tlirust on us have destroyed the 
old industries ; the population has grown in atlvanco of the food supply 
and poverty is increasing year by year”. 
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Mr. Webb in his presidential address said that Indian taxes spent 
abroad formed 25 per cent of the, total expenditure. ‘*No country 
could permanently afford such a drain,” he stated. 

At the conclusion of the President’s speech, the Raja of 
Ramnad donated a generous amount of Rs. 10,000 to the funds of the 
Congress and it was accepted gratefully. 

Mr. T). E. Wacha moved a resolution which was passed protes¬ 
ting against the injustice of imposing excise duties on cotton goods 
thus cripi>1iiig the nascent mill industry for the sake of Lancashire 
from which all clotli began to be duTni)ed on India. 

Ml'. S(‘ginorc Keay, M. P., who came as visiting delegate, st)oke 
on the resolution for remedying India’s poverty. 11'3 said that after 
32 years of study lie came to the inevitable conclusion that the enor¬ 
mous cost of an alien (Tovernment was the cause of India’s poverty. 

A resolution on the poverty of the masses and the need for 
liquiiial ing it s])eedily had already been passed at the previous session. 
That it had to be rc^poated argued the callousness of the rulers and 
the ghastly deterioration in the condition of the masses. 

The India CouiKul once more came up for severe condemnation. 
Its existence was costly and meant no good to the country. Mr. 
Eai dley Norton, speaking on the resolution for its abolition, said : ‘Tf 
the Secretary of State is to be controlled by the Council, then abolish 
the Secretary of State. If tlic Council is to bo controlled by the 
Secretary of State, then abolish the Oumcil. The dual existence is 
useless, dangerous, expensive, obstructive.” 

A demand for enquiry into the finances of India was made, 
considering the w'astcful (expenditure by the Government. The 
resolution wliile thanking Her Majesty’s Government jiromising the 
appointment <^f a Select Committee to enquire into tlio financial 
expenditure of India, w^anted an enquiry into the ability of the Indian 
people to bear their existing financial burdens and into the financial 
relations between India and the United Kingdom. 

TJicre Avas the customary resolution on simultaneous examina¬ 
tions for the T. C. S. over which much elocjuoncc was expended. The 
qu(5stion of discrimination in Medical Services where the I. M. S. w'as 
a close preserve of the Europeans was raised and it w as demanded 
that justice be done to the Indians in the subordinate Medical Ser¬ 
vice. Reform of Judicial Service Avas asked for and the need for 
appointing men with judicial training as District and Sessions Judges 
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and of men from the profession as Judges of the High Court, was 
stressed. 

The condit ion of South African Indians and the Bill to disen¬ 
franchise them were discussed and a resolution entreating Her 
Majesty’s Government to veto the Bill was passed. 

Two deputations, one to wait on Lord 151gin, Viceroy of India 
and the other to wait on the Secretary of State for India (this by the 
British Committee of the National Congress), were to be arranged for 
implementing the resolutions passed at the session of the Congress, 

FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION 

Till now the Congress was being conducted without a Constitu¬ 
tion. It was strange that it should be so, but it was so. From time 
to time the need was h^lt but the question of framing the Constitu¬ 
tion Avas deferred lest too much rigidity might load to too many 
violations and consequent diminution of loyalty to tlie institution. A 
liberal meiisnre of elasticity was felt to be essential in the initicil stage* 
to attract people in larger numbers and to rouse entliusiasm in 
abundant measure. Still, a Constitution was e?ssential and once more 
at this session it was resolved to ask the Standing Committees to 
•come out with their views and proposals at the 11th session which 
was scheduled to be lield in Christmas of 1895, at Poona. 



CHAPTER XI 


REPRESSION 

M r. Surenrlranath Baiinerjee av. s a name to conjure with in 
iKif iojial polil ics. One of those ])id riots, or the foremost of them, 
who had conceived the idea of a National Con£ 5 r(\ss for fighting the 
wrong- that were Juvipingup, was Mr. Bannerj(*e. Now, after 10 years 
of life, t Oongress chose as its [ndmsman, tliis orator-patriot who 
by his Z(‘al and olocpienco and organising capacity helped to build up 
Indian nationalism. 

The ('Ie\H5ntli se.ssiori met at Poona, the place which first was 
chosen but later abandoned, for the meeting of the first national 
convention which came later to be called the Indian National Congress. 
It met r);i the l*7th December, IS95 and continued its deliberations 
for ,‘i (liiyn. TIh'H! wfM'e loSt flt:logatos drawn from all provinces, 
Born! )ay, as the host province, claiming tlie larg(‘st number, 1257. 

Mr. Bannorjee, in the course of a stirring and st iinulating address, 
referred (,o the mounting military expenditure due to the frontier 
and of her wars carried on by the Government whicOi he characterised 
as a policy both ‘Svroiig and ruinous." He warnccl ; 

^‘Lot mo toll the Gf)vorrimont of Tutlia, in your iiairic, that the true 
.s< ieiitihc frontier apiin.st Ru.ssiiin invasion does not lie in some remote 
iiiaceessible mountain whirh has yet to be <list ov(M*e,<l, nor is it to be 
TouikI in tlie House of Commons as some one said but it lies deep in the 
heart (»f a loyal and eonteiited people.” 

The first resolution referred to the rules of conduct of the 
Congress drafted by the Poona Standing Council. Those were to be 
referred to the General Secretary and Starnling Council who were 
instructed to report three months before the next session of the 
Congress. 

The Congress passed other re.solutions, more or less dealing 
with the same subjects as on the previous occasion. It said that the 
enquiry into the expenditure in India could not be satisfactory unless 
evidence was taken from unoflicial spokesmen. The Congress deman¬ 
ded a reduction in the Army expenditure. The expenditure on wars 
outside the Indian frontiers should be shared between England and 
India. The separation of Judiciary and Executive was insisted upon. 
The Congress wanted the extension of the trial by jury to districts and 
to offences to which the system should apply. The Press gagging 
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order was condemned as ‘‘rc'tro^rade, arbitrary and mischievous. 
The Oongress once again demanded the institution of simultaneous 
examination for the T. (' S. ii» India also. There was a resolution 
condemning tlie attitude of the South Alric^an (Jovernnient in impo¬ 
sing (lisal)ilities on Indians S(ittted there. Fixhy oi teniirc as a nnnedy 
for tlie grave dimensions whi(^h rfiral iiid<d)tedness was taking, was 
denuuidfMl by another rosohitioii. The Oongress while weleominL^ the 
right of interpollaVions under the Indian t^Duneiis A(‘t, 1SVV2, urged 
for tlie faciilitv to [)reraee int(u*}>(‘llations wit h as hort. (explanation. 
It want(Hl tliat the Military M(‘dieal ScTviet^s should he e(ms1itute(l 
as one unit of service with two hraneh(‘s, oih^ for Europeans and the 
othei’ for nativ(\s and that tla^ ('ivil Mt‘di(*a.( Service slio\ild Ik* (me 
distinct indeperident. nK^lical unit. Tin* proj)osod JA*gal Practitioners 
Act restn(.*ting tlie freedom of practitioners was vigorously ()pf>osed. 
Exchange eompensation allowed to undomiciled European employees 
of the (Jovernmont, involving an additional expenditure o( a erore of 
rup(H\s, was protested against as unjust. Other resolutions referred 
to Excise Duties, Foiust Laws, Educational Orants, wlfndi were only 
a repetition of previous resolutions. The numlxM* of r(*s()luti()ns was 
increasing bec^aiise of the growing mimhor of wrongs whi(di continued 
to be perpetrated and the reluctance or refusal to redress grievances 
brought to tlie noti(;(5 of the Government. Tfie pertinacity ot the 
C<3ngress in focussing attention on the commission of offences against 
the elementary rights of the people, was praiseworthy. Frustration 
and failure did not induce despair but only served to sharpen the 
desire and zeal for further and more fervent agitation. 

The twelfth session of the (/ongress mot at (Calcutta on the 
28th December ISfHl. The Chairman of the llec(‘ption Committee 
was Sir Komesh Cliandra Mitter but as he w as ill Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose acted for him. 

The President of the session, Mr. Muliammad Rahimtullah 
Sayarii, said that the political condition of tlie country needed vast 
improvement and that there wove serious grievances and disabilities 
to be removed. He depkjrcd the attitude of some Mussalmans w-ho 
stood aloof from the Congress and told them that wliatcver their 
religion, Hindus and Muslims suffenMl from the same political and 
economic disabilities and they .should be removed for the common 
benefit of both. 

DEMAND FOR FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Apart from the usual resolutions, tliere w'as one referring to the 
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aeed for giving greater fiscal responsibility to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, the Supreme Government having only the right of levying a 
fixed contribution from the provinces, lial Gangadhar Tilak who 
played an incomparable role in the development of tl\e national 
struggle for freedom, moving the resolution, described llie arrange- 
ineni between the Supreme Government and tlie Local Governmeut 
as being like Ihut between an intemjierate husband and liis wife, that 
when the first had indulged all his extravagant iiabits, lit; asked iiis 
wife tosurrcndcT all her savings. Tlie resolution insisted that, the 
iSupremo (Jovernment should limit its right to draw only a fixed 
iimount from the Provincial Government. 

This resolution Avas the first of its kind and it naturally a waken- 
<^d much interest among the representatives from Provinces vdio 
had all narrated the talo of depleted revenues of Provinces owing to 
the Supremo Government’s depredations on local finances. 

Another sul)je(;i whicli was considered new and discussed for the 
first time in the Gongress, was the reorganisation of Educational 
Seuwiee which Avas calculated to exclude Indians from the higher 
grades. Before 1880, in Bengal, said the mover of the resolution on 
this subject Mr. A. M, Bose, both Indians and Europeans in the 
higher services got the same pay. Gnder the new scheme, the supe¬ 
rior Educational Service^was divided into two, the higher—the Indian 
Education Service—was to be filled by persons appointed in 15ngland 
and the lower—the Provincial Education Service—was to be filled in 
India. The discrimination was deplored. 

Other resolutions referred to tlie perilous increase in the 
poverty of the people and the famine that stalked the land. The 
resolutions on Salt Tax, Forest Laws, separation of Judiciary and 
Executive and reform of Jury law, were repeated. 

The soul of India was being stirred as it was never stirred 
before. The appalling poverty of the people had roused the slumber- 
ing conscience of the nation. The agony and the anguish through 
wliich the people were passing were indirectly vitalising and uniting 
the nation against the crime of depleting the wealth of the country. 



CHAPTER XII 


FLOODS, FAMINE, PLAGUE 

T he tliirteonth sesKion of tlie r:f)iigrfss mot at Araraoti (Berar) oit 
the l’7th, 28th and 20th Deoemher 1807 under the presidentship 
of Mr. Sankaran Xair. Tlie session met wliile a terrible tragedy 
overhang tJie country. Elood-s, famine, plague, earthquake—all had 
been devastating the country. People were dying in lliousands, 
unwept and innaircd for. In Poona, two Europeans, Messrs. Hand 
and Ayrst, were murdered for excesst‘s committed by them a.s f)rga- 
nisers of reli('f to the plague-stricken, violating the religious .senti- 
ment.s of t he people. Those murders signalled off a regime of 
repression. Sardar Kattu of Poona wdio had formally written to the 
Bombay (lovernment against outrageous conduct of the military 
who had beeri stationed in the plague area, along with his brother, 
was detained without trial. Lokmanya Tilak and two editors of verna¬ 
cular papers were tried and impri.soned under the Press Act, ■which 
was preissed into service and was made perverse use of. Tiie repres¬ 
sive policy ruthlc.s.sly pursued set off a movement of extremism and 
Lokmanya Tilak emerged as its leader. 

But for the tenacity of the organisers of the Congress 8c.ssion 
who had to face the hostility of ollieialdom, acctiutiiated and embit¬ 
tered by the murders at Poona and the growing resentment against 
the growing popularity of the Congress, the .sessif)n would not have 
taken place. 


ECONOMIC emasculation 

The President, Mr. Sankaran Nair, deplored the economic 
emasculation of the country that was taking place, resulting in 
poverty and famine. Much of the expenditure in the country w'as- 
due to the idea that the English were a superior race, holding India 
by the sword. He said : “To us this idea is hateful and, therefore, 

we insi.st upon equality before law and government.These 

distinctions.cast a slur on our loyalty, accentuate race prejudice 

in a most invidious form and relegate Indians to the position of an 
inferior race and silently ensure the emasculation of our manhood.” 

The Congress recorded its protest against the Government’s 
frontier policy and urged that expenditure involved in trans-frontier 
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wars should be shared by Britain and India. In view of the famine 
situation in the country, the British Parliament was asked to contri¬ 
bute substantially to the war expenses. The Congress wanted the 
right to vote on budgets in the Councils whic^h was denied by the 
Indian Councils Act, 1S02. It asked for the appointment of three* 
memlxu's to the Imperial Kxecutiv»‘ Council, one of then» a non-official 
and for the appointment ()f one Lydian in every Provincial Execu¬ 
tive Council. 

(^ASE OF NATTT BPOTHEPS 

The in(*i(U*nts ai Poona led to the assuinptitjn by the (government 
of poM(‘rs given by Regulations of 1818, 1810 and 1827. The (^)ngrcss 
wanted that Natii brotliers wlio ha<l been in detention without trial 
for f) months slamld be brought before a court of law. The cpiarte- 
ring of piinilive ])olic(i in Poona was (x)ndeirmed as a ‘mistake’. Mr. 
Surendvanath Baniuvjee, s])eaking on the resobition, said : 

*‘VVr regard the (jiiartoring of the lhiriil<ivo Police at J’oona as a 
mistak<‘. W’o r('gartl the iinprisoninent of Mr. Tilak and the t'oonn 
tvlitorsasa .still great(T mistake. For Mr. 'rilak my heart-i.s full of 
svTrifuitliy...My feelings go forth to this man in his prison house. A 
nat ion is in tears.'’ 

Tlie (\)ngress protestt <1 against the proposed changes in the law 
of sedition. Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee who moverl the resolution said that 
the changes w ould deal an irreparable blow to liberty of speech and 
free(h)rn of the Press. Trying an Indian for offences of a seditious 
character, before an English j\u*y who iniglit not know the language 
of llu' accused, was a negation of justice, lie said. 

One resolution rtTt^rrcd to tin; removal of excess!V'e powers 
vested in the police. Congraiuiatioiis to Mr. (dadstonc on his 89th 
birthday, extension of the scoi)e of the Famine Commission to 
includ(‘ enciuiry into the causes and prevention of periodical famines 
and diversion of expenditure on raiiwajvs to irrigation, formed subjects 
of other resolutions. 


AIR OF deprp:ssion 

When the fourteenth session of the Congress met at Madras on 
December, 1898, there was an unmistakable air of depression. The 
thick fog of suspicion on the part of officialdom about a growing 
underground conspiracy against the Government, spread a veil of 
gloom. The Congres.s was sparsely attended. The number of dele¬ 
gates fell to 614. Famine and plague and pestilence had a depressing 
influence. 
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Tlie Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. N. Subba 
Rao Paiitulu, in the course of his welcome address, was critical of the 
attitude of tive officials towanls Indians, spyins^ conspiracy where tliore 
was none and restricA-iii!^ pc^rsona! liberty in times of peace, forcing 
-and enforcing new laws against sedition and making distinction bet¬ 
ween tlic Britisli-boni and Indian subj(*ots of the Que^ni Emprtvss. 

Mr. Anarid ^hd^an Bose who prosified over tlu^ sessio!i deplored 
the roviirsal of llie policy of extcn<ling liberty and liberal institutions 
to Indians. H( condtmiiK^d the exclusion of Asiati(;s of pure (h^scent 
from admission to tlh^ Tto-irkce Engineering (College. The im})rison' 
ment without trial of Xatu f)rothers in (conned ion with the murder 
of Mr. Rand at Poona, was ])ointed out as a wrong wliicli crif'd (or 
immediate righting. Tht‘ new sedition law which placed public spcuikers 
a!id editors on a level with robbers and vagabonds wljo liad to liiriiish 
security for good Iudiaviour, was described as the worst affront to 
Tiu Iian seI f-i c'S] >0 ct. 

PROTEST AGAINST SEOmOX LAW 

The resolution [protest ing against the law of sedition passtMl by 
the Supi'emc Legislative (Council despite* strong opposition from the 
non-olheial members was (»lie most vital as it afl’etA-ed the elementary 
dihertios of the pe()pl(\ It said that the elfcct of the new law waa 
that ‘‘an Empire which had boon consolidated by ci)nfidoiice and 
good-will had ))e(*n cojiv^ertcfl into a Government of suspicion and 
• distrust.'’ 

Lord Curzon, the new Viceroy, who was soon to become the 
bitterest, enemy of India by his acts of imperialist arrogance and 
'insolence, was W(dcome<l and the hope was expressed that he would 
govern in tluj best traditions of British rule. It was an irony that 
while the Congress in one breath condemned the law of sedition, 
•should place faith in British tradition of fairness and justice ; and it 
was a double irony that t he Viceroy who proved the worst enemy of 
Indian freedom should have been welcomed with the hope of gaining 
the fruits of freedom. 

The Secret Press Committees which wore newly instituted and 
Avere intimidating instruments in the liaiids of the magistracy were 
•condemned by Mr. W. A. Chambers who took the opinion of a London 
Editor. This London editor who was shown an article written by 
.an Indian editor and the letter he received from the Distriot 
Magistrate, described the article as ‘innocent’ and the letter as 
'monstrous’. 
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The Calcutta Municipal Bill and the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust winch were a gift of Local Self-Government institutions by the 
British were a mockery and fraud and wen^ roundly condemned l)y 
the (kmgress. 

Other resolutions were of a routine, customaTy character and 
I’oferred to subjects like South Afrit an Indians, separation of Kxecu- 
tiv(‘ and dudiciary, currency ndonn, unified ^Meilical Scu vice, compo¬ 
sition of the Executive Coinicils of Boinbiiy and Madras and the 
rep(‘al oftlio thi*eo objectionable Ttegulations of iJSlS, 1819 and 1S27. 

About the (kmstitution of the Congress, it was resolved to ask 
the Standing (U)ininitlee to form Provincial (V)mnnttees. A Commit¬ 
tee \>as aj)pointed to consider the draft Constitutioji circulated by 
the Koceptioii Committee of Madras aiirl to submit a definite scheme 
ilo tlu^ (.V)ngress at the next session. 

SENSE OF ESTKANGEMKXT 

Th(5 fourteenth session of the Congress witnessed the woeful 
spectacle of a deepening sense of estrangement between the people 
and the Government, the latter tightening re[)ression and the former 
growing resentful and indign.ant at restrictions on i)crsonal liberty. 
The (k)ngr(iss voiced the feelings of tlie ])<‘oplo and warned the 
Government that oppression was only driving discontent underground 
and the Avay to win the hearts of the people was by going at least 
half way to meet their needs and demands. 
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POPULARITY MOUNTS 

I N’ spite of olFicial vendetta niid hostility apiinst the Conf!:rcs» 
^vlM^so influence and effectivtuiess were giowin^ steadily and per¬ 
ceptibly, the Congress met at Jjueknow in its loth session on the 
27th December, lS9b with Mr. Itomesh (-hander Diitt in the Chair. 
Jit. Governor »Sir Antony' ^lacfloniiel t<K»k a li])eval view and what¬ 
ever was the otiicial eantankcM-ousness, he was h(‘]})ru] and enabled 
the (.'ongress tf) have a siiecessfijl scission. The Cliairrnan of the 
deception Coinrnitt(‘o ]\Tr, IJansi Jjal Singh, deprecated the hostile 
attitude of the ofhciials and the fb>verumcnt's veactionavism and 
addressing t hem said : 

“You are foroiinaavs in tlio country. You do not an^i f'roiu your 
<'xcliisiv'0 way, raunol. kiunv tho nurid of tho |>(M>pU‘ and t tio jM*o])!e 
do not know N’our mind.” 

The President announeed the release of Xatu brothers who 
were in d(‘tention in connection with the inurdtu’ of Mr. Ra-nd at 
J\)ona. Th(' (\)iigress could take cretlit for the rtdease by its per- 
sistemt protests againsf their detention without projKU’ trial. 

The I'resident condemned th(j Sedition l^a\v, the abridgtuiumt 
of self-government by restricting the democratic rights of the Calcutta 
and IJombay Corporal iotis, the crippling of village industries and 
discrimination against Jndians in military and civil si^rvices. 

Resolutions were passed touching the separation of Judiciary 
and Executive, Punjab Land Alienation Rill forbidding land-owuiers 
to sell land, British contribiitum to the cost of maintenance of 
British forces in Jndia, introduction of gold standard in India which 
would spell further ruin on India, separation of Civil and Military 
Medical Services and the reactionary polie^^ involve<l in the Calcutta 
Municipal Act. The Congress also protested against prohibition 
imposed on managers and teachers in aided educational institutions 
from taking part in political movements or attending political 
meetings. 

congress objective defined 

This session w^as important as having enunciated the policy oP 
the Congress, and its objective aiid approving a Constitution which* 
for the last many years had been deferred. The object was definecte 
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ias “the promotion by constitutional means the interest and the 
well-being of the people of the Indian Empire.” The Congress w as 
to meet ordinarily once every year on dates and at place decided on 
by the previous session. The Indian Congress Committee winch 
under this Constitution would henceforward be constituted, had the 
power to change dates and place and also for convening a special 
session. The delegates who formed the Congress w^ere to bo elected 
by political associations or other bodies and by public meetings. 
Its afTairs should be managed by a committee called the Indian 
Congress Committee, consisting of 45 members elected by the 
Congress ; 40 of tliem shall be elected upon the recommendations of 
the Provincial Congress Committees or in the absence of such a 
•Committee by the delegate's of the respective provinces in Congress 
assembhvl in the following manner : Bengal and Assam 8, Bombay 
and Sind 8, Madras and Secunderabad 8, N.W.P. and Oiidh 6, Punjab 
4, Berar 3 and Central Provinces 3. Their term was the period 
intervening bc'twecn two ordinary sessions. The Committese should meet 
at U'ast thrice a year. It should have an Honorary Secretary and one 
j)aid Under Secretary and suitable stall for which a sum of Bs. 5,000 
was to be allotted annually half of which was to he contributed by 
the Reception Committee of the })reee(ling and half by the Reception 
Committee of the succeeding sessions. Provincial Congress Committees 
were to be organised at provincial capitals for carrying on political 
education and for furthering the objects of the Congress. The Indian 
Congress Committee was to nominate the President, draft resolu¬ 
tions, frame rules for election of delegates and speakers and for the 
•conduct of the proceedings of the Congress. 

With the passing of other resolutions of previous sessions w hich 
had yc'.t remained unfulfilled by an obstinate government, the session 
came to a close. 

The session w as significant in that it framed a Constitution for 
its own working. For 15 years the Congress had gone on without 
a Constitution or with a kind of unwTitten Constitution. Those who 
w^ere leading were guided by the paramount consideration that by 
goodwill and co-operation and by the sobriety with which the Congress 
looked at matters, it should sustain itself and earn the reputation of 
being the representative voice of the people of the country and the 
constitutional interpreter between the people and the Government. 
After 15 years it felt it was strong enough and sound enough to 
regularise its procedure and so it approved of a Constitution which, 
both in the enunciation of its objective and in the rules of procedure, 
showed its moderation and flexibility. 



CHAPTER XIV 


FAMINE STALKS THE LAND 

T he country Avas suficring from poverty and famine and people' 
were dropping down like autumn leaves. Even the Viceroy had 
to confess, in consternation, that “the weakness and incaiiacity ot” 
people for resistance?” was increasing. Revenue collection remained 
rigid ; the agrarian problem was unsolved. 

The 16th session of the Congres.s met at Lahore on the 27th, 
28th and 29th December, 1900, with the shadow of the ])ovcr(y and 
suffering of the people hanging overhead a.s a sliroud of gloom. Mr. 
N.G. Chandavarkar who presided deplored the condition of the 
people and wanted that the Congress should help the Government 
with facts, information and practical suggestions, so as to enable it 
to pursue a large and liberal policy. 

A resolution asking for an enquiry into the economic conditioi> 
of India and the recurring famines was adoptetl. The Government 
was urged to throw oi)en higher grades of the Army to Indians. 
There Avas, of course, the resolution on the need for separation of 
Judiciary and Executive—a problem as old as the Congress. Tho 
exclusion of Indians from scA'cral of the Public Services was 
condemned. A deputation Avas appointed to wait on the Viceroy to- 
submit a memorial draAA'ing his attention to the Congress resolutions. 
I.,egislation Avas urged for prohibiting the location of cheap liquor 
shops near poor men’s dAvellings, offering temptation to them and 
leading them to evil Avays and criminal activities. 

( INSTITUTION AMENDED 

At this session the Constitution was amended so as to regulate- 
membership of the Indian Congress Committee. The number of 
members to be elected Avere to bo as follows : Bengal 7, Bombay 7, 
Madras 7, N.W.P. 7, Punjab 6, Bcrar 3, Central Provinces 3. The' 
ex-officio members shall be the President of the Congress, President¬ 
elect, ex-Presidents of the Congress, Secretary and Assistant- 
Secretary of the Congress, the Chairman of the Reception Committee- 
and the Secretar}’’ of the Reception Committee. 

Conditions in the country had not changed and people con¬ 
tinued to suffer from privation when the Congress session met in 
December 1901 for the 17th time. The Congress mourned the death 
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of the Queen Empress with much emotion even amidst the appalling 
distress that prevailed in the country and welcomed the successor* 
Edward VII with equal emotion, notwithstanding the effect of British, 
rule which was enacting a tragedy on a colossal scale. 

PATHETIC CONDITION OF MASSES 

Mr. Dinshaw Eduljee Wacha who presided over the session*, 
referred to the pathetic condition of the Indian masses. He wantedi 
an erK|uiry into the perilous state of the peasant. He deplored the- 
bleeding taxation and extravagant expenditure. He said that 
“insane imperialism” with its mischievous policy of retrogression 
and repression was being j)ursued and he hoped that tlie logic of 
events would ultimatelj^ prevail and iliat this policy would ero 
long be abandoned. 

The (.^digress referred to the condition of poverty of the 
masses and the need for remedying the situation. It was said that 
a million people died in the famine in excess of the ordinary mor¬ 
tality. 

One resolution asked for the inclusion of eminent Indian lawyers^ 
ill the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for Indian Appeals. 

Mahatma Gandhi who came with the woes of South African 
Indians moved a resolution on South Africa “as a petitioner on behalf 
of the hundred thousand British Indians in South Africa.” That was 
the first time he appeared on the Congress platform. 

A resolution on police reforms was passed dealing with admis¬ 
sion of Indians to examinations for Police Service, and asking for a 
larger number of Indians in the Higher Grades. Cost of British 
troops, reci-uitment of Indians to Public Services, prevalence of 
famine conditions, curtailment of expenditure on education, coolies* 
wages in Assam, formed subjects of other resolutions passed at the 
Ression. 

Whatever the fate of the resolutions, the Congress was not 
remiss in constantly conveying to the Government the feelings of the 
people and the condition of^slavery to which they were reduced by a> 
despotic and irresponsible Government. 

PROBLEM OF POVERTY 

Poverty continued to be the pervading problem and peril. The* 
country continued to be the victim of famine and destitution. The 
demands of the Congress in previous years had not stirred the heart 
and conscience of the alien rulers. The 18th session of the Congress 
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met at Ahmedabad on the 23rd, 24th, and 26th December 1902 with 
the tormenting situation still remaining unrelieved. Mr. Surcndranath 
Baiinerjee, the President of the session, spoke against the prevalent 
distress of the j^eople and the callous disregard of the Government. 
He suggested as remedies, the revival of old industries, the starting 
of new ones, moderate assessment of land tax, remission of taxes 
and the stoppage of drain from the country. 

The Congress passed a resolution lamenting the poverty of the 
people and asking the Government to undertake remedial measures. 
Better treatment of Indians in South Africa was urged. The station¬ 
ing of more British troops in India and the increase in the pay of the 
British soldier were condemned. The report of tlic Universities Com¬ 
mission narrowing the sphere of education, curtailing the rights of tlie 
Fellows and Faculties, having the object of gaining an official majo¬ 
rity, was criticised and a liberal policy was recommended. The 
appointment of covenanted civilians with little knowledge of law as 
District Judges was resented. The reduction in Salt Tax was urged. 
The exclusion of Indians from high posts in the Railways was criticised 
and it was pointed out that the Railways would lose less if more 
Indians were appointed at higher levels. Protest was repeated against 
imposition of discriminatoiy excise duty on indigenous cloth. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 

One feature to which pointed attention was drawn at this 
session of the Congress was the reactionary and retrograde recommen¬ 
dations of the Universities Commission, calculated to put a curb on 
the spread of English education. The reason was obvious. The 
Government felt that the way to stop the Congress and its agitation 
was to restrict the scope for education. The Government little realised 
that its greatest protection lay in the love it generated an<l not in 
the hatred it evoked by the repressive measures it adopted. 



CHAPTER XV 


CURZON’S CALLOUSNESS 

T O Lord Curzon, really, tlie Congress owed its cohesion, its national 
character and its agitational infinciice. Unconsciously, he had 
given a fillip to the (.Congress whhh, by nearly two decades of 
tenacious representation of the people's needs, it had not received. 
It gr('w in strength and stature far beyond the expectations of its 
progenitors. 

Lord Curzon, the Viceroy, liad suddenly felt lie had been in a 
position of absolute ]»ower over a vast territory and over the destiny 
e>f millions of human beings. Ho thought ho had suddenly grown to 
<*«)lossa1 proportions. He began to stride like a giant. His Durbar 
at Delhi in connection with the Oorcuiation of King Edward VII was 
a pageant of magnificence, excelliug all the splendour with which the 
orient Avas associated. .He acted like the King and not his deputy. 

He insulted the Princes who could trace their lineage to Sun and 
Moon. The Sedition Act, the Official Secrets Act, the partition of 
Bengal, the continued destitution of the people, the officialisation of 
the Universities, the mockery of Self- Government illustrated by the 
Madras Municipal Act, were some of those execrable exhibitions of 
Ciirzon’s imperialism and insolence which created disaffection among 
the people. 

The 19th session of the Congress met at Madras on the 2Sth, 
■29th and 30th December, 1903. The session was presided over by 
Lai Mohan Ghuse. Curzon’s sinister shadow hovered tragically over 
the session. Tiio Congress had to encounter this mighty satrap 
‘entrenched in authority and actuated by imperialist insanity and 
riding roughshod over the rights and liberties of millions, strangling 
them out of shape. Lord Curzon saw the hand of Providence in the 
extension of British rule and hoped everyone would admit it was for 
good. That was the basis of a malady from which this imperialist 
.suffered. 

The Congress denounced the discrimination in services against 
Indians. It was the old story but did not thereby lose its poignancy 
nor the need to bo reiterated with vehemence. The rise in land 
assessment was condemned. The deplorable condition of Indians in 
South Africa and Australia came in for abundant sympathy. The 
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Universities Bill which jammed educational progress, bureaucratised 
education, reduced universities into Government Departments,, 
throttled private educational institutions and did havoc with edu¬ 
cational progress, was condemned in vigorous terms. Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjee who moved the resolution said : 

“Tlic nc\i -funglecl imperialist was darkening the prospects of human 
freedom. J^ord Curzon’s name would go flown to posterity indissolubly 
linked witli a reactionary and retrograde measure which has boon 
(•oridemn(?d by the nmxnimous opinion of educated Tiulia.” 

MONSTROUS ACT 

One of the most offensive Acts of Lord Cui*zon was the Official 
Secrets Act whereby anybody could be arrested on suspicion and the 
proof of innocence was t he responsibility of the accused, while the 
prosecution was relieved of the duty of proving the guilt. The 
Congress characterised it as “odious’’/‘rnonstroiis” and “iniquitous”. 
Mr. Gokhale, than whom there w'as no more sober politician, said 
that it was “imj)<)ssible to speak with patience or moderation on tho 
subject.” Tlu‘ Madras Municipal Bill was condemned as “highly 
reactionary ami retrograde”. The Bill rerluced the popular elected 
repnssentatives from 24 to 10, the 8 thus gained being given to repre¬ 
sentatives of associations wiiolly or mainly composed of Europeans. 
Local Self-Government was thus reduced to a sham. 

Against the calculated callousness of Curzon, a deep resentment 
was growing among the sober leaders of the Congress. There was a 
sense of frustration and irritation. There w ere already portents that 
moderation w as a shaky counsel and that leaders were thinking in 
terms of extremism. To this change in the climate Curzon waa 
responsible. 

Curzon’s regime continued to be a devastating repudiation of 
British justice and fairplay. As the official record of the Congress 
said, the Congress met under the gloom created by Lord Curzon’s 
.policy. This was true in the case of the last session and the lapse 
of a year had not chastened Curzon. Congress resentment had only 
sharpened his hostility and gave edge to his implacability. 

Sir Henry Cotton presided over the 20th Session of the 
Congress which met at Bombay on 26th, 27th and 28th of December 
1904. He said that the Congress was “the voice and brain of the 
country” and that the function of the Congress was “to give united 
and authoritative expression to views on which there is already a 
consensus of opinion in the country.” He condemned the drain and 
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exploitation of the country by English capital, urged the substitution 
of Indians for European officials and the reconstitution of the Indian 
Civil Service, protested against the partition of Bengal and wanted 
Indians to labour with hope and courage. 

INDIANISATION OF SERVICES DEMANDED 

The Congress urged tlie Indianisation of Services, establishment 
of technical educational institutions, opening of higher educational 
facilities for Indians, the elimination of causes of poverty and enquiry 
into the condition of the peasants. Sir William Wedderburn moved 
a resolution requesting ilio Congress to send a deputation to England 
where the general elections were coining off, to place the Indian 
case before the British electorate. The Congress wanted that the 
cost of the. Secretary of State for India should be debited to British 
Exchequer. The enlargement of the Councils was demanded as 
another measure of reform, the last having been effected in 1892, 
The mood of entreaty, however, dominated the speeches. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya speaking on tlie resolution said : 

^^\Ve luivo our minds imbued with ideas of freedom through a body 
of English literature. In our own eountry we are anxious to feel that 
we are really a part of the great British Empire which we love because 
of its love of freedom,” 

The Tibetan question and the forward policy of Curzon costing 
heavily to the Indian revenue was condemned. 

Thus two decades of the life of the Congress had passed, the 
Congress keen as ever on conveying to the Government the feelings 
of the people, the Government hostile as ever, resenting the critical 
attitude ef the educated Indians who annually met and turned the 
searchlight on the administrative atrocities of the Government. 



CHAPTER XVI 


SIGH OF RELIEF 

Congress met at a great crisis in the political fortunes of 
A this country,” said the oflicial report of the Congress session of 
1905. It further said : 

“Nevor the dark days of l^ord Lyt ton’s Vicoroyalty had 

India been so dislrarted, disfontenlod, despondent ; the victim of so 
many misfortunes, political Ji.nd otlx'r ; the target of so mucdi st'orn and 
ealumny emanating from the iiigliest (piartera—its most moderate 
demands ridiculed and 6(;onted, its most reasonable prayers greeted 
with a stiff negative, its noblest aspirations Sfiiirned and denounced as 
pure mischief or solemn iionsense, its most cherished ideals hurled down 

from their pedestal and trorldon imdt'r foot.The oHlcial Secrets Aet 

was passed in tlio teeth of universal opposition,..Education was crippled 
and mutilated ; it was made expensive and it was officialised.” 

Thus in an atmosphere sur(?liargcd with repression on one side 
and resentment on the othc^r, the Congress met in its 21st session at 
Banaras under the presidentship of one of the most illustrious sons 
of India, Ms. Gopal Krishna Gokhalc. Referring to the end of Lord 
Curzon’s notorious and pernicious administration, he said ; 

** .How true it is that to everything there is an end. Thus even 

the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon has come to a close !.For a parallel 

to such an administration, we must, I think, go back to the times of 
Aurangazob, in the history of our own country. There we find the same 
attempt at a rule, excessively centralised and intensely personal, the 
same strenuous purpose, the same overpowering consciousness of duty, 
the same marvellous c*.apacity for work, the same sense of loneliness, the 
same persistonoe in a policy of distrust and repression resulting in 
bitter exasperation all round.” 

He traced the origin of the Congress to a national consciousness. 
^‘Hopo at .that time was warm and faith was bright,” he said and 
lamented that much had happened to “chill that faith and dim 
that hope”. He refuted the oft-repeated argument that the Congress 
movement was confined to the educated when he said that “what 
the educated Indians think today, the rest of India thinks tomorrow/* 
He defined what the Congress should concentrate upon : (1) Larger 

and larger share in the administration and control by a steady 
substitution of Indians for Euroi^cans ; (2) Improvement in methods 
of administration ; (3j Readjustment of financial arrangements ; (4) 
Measures to improve the conditions of people. 
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REFORM OF COUNCILS 

Resolutions passed at the session urged further reform of 
Legislative Councils, representation of ei ery Indian Province in the 
House of Commons by two rnend)ers and apj)oinlment of three 
Indians to the India (A)uncil, two to the Viceroy's .Executive Council 
and one each in the Executive Councils of Bombay and Madras. 
Military expenditure. Public Servuees, South African Indians, separa¬ 
tion of Judiciary and Executive, Police Reform, Partition of Bengal, 
(hirzon's repressive measures, ivere the usual subjects on which 
resolutions A\erc j)assed as on previous occasions. Lokmanya 
Tilak moved a resolution on Famine, Pov^erty, Economic Enquiry arid 
Land li(;venve. Mr. (lokhale \vas deputed to go to England to draw 
the at tiMition of tJie autlioritios to tlie more'pressing proposals of the 
Congress. The (.-on^ress appointefl a Standing Committee to promote 
the objects of the (‘ongi' ss and to take stops to giv^c eiTect to the 
resolutions of th(‘ Congress. 

Lord Curzon’s regime generated the mighty forces of Indian 
natiomilism and wlien the Congn\ss met at Calcutta in 1906 in its 
22nd session under the venerable and inspiring Presidentship of 
Dadabhai Naoroji who in his S2nd year liad not lost the fire of 
patriotism or the vigour and vitality of his intellect, there was 
ferment in every lieart and unrest in every mind. The Partition of 
Bengal roused all the dormant resentment of the people and delegates 
flocked in unprecedented numbers and the vt^y hall where they met 
was lu'aving with discontent. The Session was remarkable for the 
slogan of “Swaraj’’ which Dadabhai gave and which at that time 
caught the people of the countrj^ in a frenzy of effort for the attain¬ 
ment of that ideal. He claimed for Indians in India the same control 
that Englishmen had in England. “The whole matter can be com¬ 
prised in one word ‘Self-Government’ or Swaraj like that of the 
United Kingdom or the colonics.” He wanted a beginning to be made 
which would automatically develop into full Self-Government. “Not 
only has the time fully arrived, but had arrived long past.” He 
said ; 

“Self-Government is the only and chief remedy. In Self-Government 
lie our hope, strength and greatness.” 

Retrenchment of Indian expenditure, removal of wrongs in¬ 
flicted on Indians in colonies, separation of Executive and Judiciary, 
extendinig scope for higher education, organisation of national 
education, reduction of land tax and other matters dealing with the 
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grievances which were represented on former occasions, formed the 
subjects of the various resolutions. 

SELl^GOVERNMENT 

The session was notewortliy for a number of resolutions which 
took their genesis from the dc^ep iiulignation caused by tlie Partition 
of Bengal. The resolution on Self-Government said : 

‘*Thaf t.liiy Cuu^'rosf^ is <«f opinion lIiMt tlio system of (jovornment 
oblainin;; in tlie soJf-^ovei 11111.1; Jlritisli (\)Iojn<-*s sltoiil*! lie (*xton<lod to 
India an<i tbat as steps l(‘adinft to it, it iirp^es tli.it the foilowin;; r^'forms 
should be iininediuti'iy «‘arri<*<l out : (1) Simnltaneons Kxaniinrtions in 
India and Knp:land ; (2) Ado(|UH.te ropres('nta.t ion in tlio Indin- Couneil 
and Exei iil i\ t* (Viiinoils of X'ireroy and (iox eriiors of nojinb.'..y and 
Mndnis ; (.*{) Expansion of ('oiineils ; (4) Ext<*nsion of power-s ol' J^oeal 
and Municijial Bodies. 

The annulment of partition was demand(‘d. The boycott 
movement inaugurated in Beniral as a protest against Partition was 
aj'proved as legitimate. The movement for the jircunotion 

and entiouragcmenl of indigenous industries whic^li Avas t he offshoot 
of auti-Partition agitat ion, was blesscjd by the f^mgress. The Conirress 
expressed the opinion that the time had conte for earnestly taking 
up the question of national education for both girls and boys aiul to 
organise a system of education—I^iterary, Scientific and Technical— 
suited to the requirements of the country on national lines and under 
national control. 

So we find that in the year 1906 Avas born a noAv spirit of 
nationalism* and a desire to broadbase national revival and lay the 
foundation of a freedom movement—a mov(*rncnt for Swarnj —on 
constructive lines. A mere effervescent nationalism represented by 
eloquent speeches and wordy resolutions, AA-as felt to be ineffective. 
National education and Swadeshi Avere considered potent instruments 
in intensifying the struggle and in broadening the base for it. The 
Partition of Bengal became the stimulating cause. The boycott 
movement received a fillip from the jieople an ho had been stirred to 
their depths. The Swadeshi programme and the national education 
scheme Avere adumbrated as sustaining forces in deepening the sense 
of nationalism and intensifying the desire for Self-Government. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Avhen he said people AA’anted ^\Swaraf\ gave not 
merely a slogan to^shout for but enunciated an ideal to work for. 

CONGRESS PROCEDURAL RULES 

In connection with the Constitution of the Congress and the 
procedural rules, the Standing Committee appointed at Banaras made 
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the following recommendations which were to come into operation 
immediately: 

Each Province was to organise, according to those recommendations, 
a Provincial Congress Committee with its headquarters at the capital of 
the Province. The manner of forming the Committee should be 
determined by a provincial conference at a special meeting, held for 
the purpose, <«f representatives:, of different districts in the province. 
The P.C.C, was to act for the province in all Congress matters. It 
aliould form District Associations, TIjo Congress should appoint every 
year a Central Standing Committee for all India to carry out the 
resolutions of the Congress. The Committee should consist of 12 
members from Eengal, Assam. Bihar and Burma. S from Madras, 8 
from Bombay, (1 from 6 from Punjab, 4 from C.P. and 2 from 
Berar. The President of the year and Coneral Secretaries would bo 
ex-oflicio members. ''lhoP.C.(‘. of the Province in which the Congress 
would be held would organi.so a Koeoption Committee which would 
choose the Prosid“nt for the Session by a throe-fourths majority after 
<*onsulling other P.C.Cs. If such a majority was not obtained, the 
matter was to be referred to the Central Standing ('oinmittee whose 
decision would be final. The Subjects Committee w'ould consist of 25 
representatives from Bengal, 15 from Madras, 15 from Bombay, 10 
from U.P., 10 from Punjab, fi from C.P. and 4 from Berar and 10 
additional members from the province where the Congress was meeting. 
The President, GoneraJ Secretaries, ex-Presidents, ex-Chainnen of 
Reception Committee were to be ox-officio members. 
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SURAT SPLIT 

O NE of t he saddest episodes in the history of the Congress which 
for 22 yeai’s hadheeii marked by unity and unanimity, was the 
split in the nTitional ranks at the Surat session. Already the rum¬ 
blings of extremism were witnessed at the ]>!*(;vious session at Cal¬ 
cutta. Over the Partith^n of Bengal then’! was unprecedented 
excitement w])ich took shape in Surat. The proceedings at the 
H<\s«ion were maiked by riotous disturbance. It was not possiblt^ in 
tlie excitement of the moment to divine th(' true causes and aj)[)ly 
eflTective remedies. Lokinanya Tilak ^^ho headed the oi)posii.ion eoukl 
not be accused of lack of patriotism nor could those who did not 
permit him to have his way be blamed for tlie trouble. But the 
cleavage betw een elements of moderation and the forces of extrom- 
i*i?m were evident at the Session. 

Dr. Rash Behari Ghose was the President-elect of tlu‘. session 
at Surat which met on the 26th of December, 1907. Originally it 
was scheduled to meet at Nagpur but owing to some difficulties, the 
venue had to be changed to Sural. Befortj tht^ (-ongress in(it, there 
were rumours set afloat that the four key resolutions j^assed at the 
previous session were not going to bo reaftirmed as usual, at this 
session. The resolutions referred to Self-Government on the Colonial 
pattern, Boycott of foreign goo<ls, Swadeshi and National Education. 
How the rumour got abroad coidd not be explained. The Maha¬ 
rashtrian delegates were insistent that these resolutions should be 
reiterated. Then there was the question of electing Dr. Bash Behari 
Ghose as President of the session. When the election of the Presi¬ 
dent w^as moved, Lokmaiiya Tilak got up the dais and wanted to 
move an amendment or adjournment of the House. His followers 
w^anted Lala Lajpat Rai to preside over the session as a small 
compensation for the cruelty he had suffered at the hands of the 
British Government and as a tribute to his patriotism. Lala Lajpat 
Rai having declined election and having supported Dr. Ghose, the 
attempt had to be abandoned by the antagonists. Lokinanya Tilak’s 
attempt to move an amendment having been ruled out, the unruly 
elements mobbed the platform. A heavy shoo was hurled and it 
struck Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta and Mr. Surendranat Bannerjee. The 
President had only one alternative and he adjourned the meeting 
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sine die. Later Sir P. Mehta, Mr. Gokliale, Mr. D. E. Wacha„ 
Dr. I;ash Behari Ghose, Pandit Madan i\i.ohan Malaviya, Mr. V. 
Krialii-aswamy Iyer, Mr. Siirendranath 1 annerjec, Mr. Brejendra- 
natli >Sen, Mr. Ambalal Sakerlal DcKsai, and Mr. Tribhuvan Das- 
N, Malvi issued a iioliee calling for a Nati )nal Convention for the next 
day, Deeeniber 2SLh. with a view to the orderly conduct of future 
political uork. Tlioi^e who agreed with the objective of the Congress 
as “the attainment by India of Self-Government similar to that enjoyed! 
by scH-guveining members of the .British Commonwealth” through 
‘'strictly constitutional means” were invited to participate in the 
Convention. Out of IbOO delegates, 900 attended. 

CON^STTTI-TION AMBNT)E1) 

l)j*. Kash Behari Ghose was elected to preside. Mr. Gokhale 
moved a resolution for constituting a Committee for drafting a 
Constitution fur the* C<jngress. It then dispersed and the Convention 
Committee met at Allahabad on the 18th and lOtli April, 1908 and 
dreA\' up a Constitut ion. 

Article 1 of tlie Constitution said : 

‘‘Tlio objec ts of tlu' Indian Nutional Congress are the attainment of 
a systein ol Covernniont similar to that enjoyed by tlio self-governing 
inembers of tlie British Iilmpire and a participation by them in the rights 
and responsibilities of the Ernj)iie on (jqual terms with those iiiombors. 
'J’hese objects are to bo achieved by constitutional means by bringing 
about a stead}’ reform of ttie existing s} stem of administration and by 
promoting national unity, fostering public spirit and developing and 
organising the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial resources of' 
the country.” 

All deleg<ates had to subscribe to this creed of the Congress and 
exprtiss their willingness in a written pledge. 

tTnder this Constitution, with the object of the Congress defined 
clearly, the Congress met at Madras. The split at Surat was treated 
as a tragic interlude and tlje continuity of the Indian National Congress • 
remained unaffected. The 23rd Session thus met at Madras, not 
counting the broken session of Surat, on the 28th, 29th and 30th 
December, 1908. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose was again elected to 
preside over the session. 

Dr. Ghose referred to the Surat imbroglio and justified the 
convening of the National Convention, the framing of the Constitution 
and the meeting of the Madras session. The Congress had to be 
preserved and protected from disintegration and dissolution and the- 
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•course they adopted for this purpose was the best. He cominended 
Reform proposals of Lord Morley as having conceded the right of 
Indians to representative Government and lor nu effective voice in 
the country’s administration. He deplored the existence of lawless 
law's and anti(piated Acts which Avere pressed into service to carry 
■on a policy of ruthless re{)ression, not the least heinous being llegula- 
tion ITT of 1 HIS. 

MINTO-MOKLEY JtEFORMS 

The f’ongross Avelcoincd the Keftwnis proposals of Lord M<)riey 
and hoped that the Reforms woidd he worked out in a liberal 
spirit. .Ml', iSurcndranath Lannerjee who moved a resolution oii this 
subject wanfod these Reforms to be considere<l as a ‘itu'saage of eon- 
ciliation”. A resoint.ion (!xpressijig detestation at ilecds of violence 
in some ])arts of the counli’y Avas moved from the chair. The out¬ 
break of ])olitical crime was abhorred. The ill-treatment of Indians 
in South Africa was sevendy condemned. Reversal of the Partition 
• of Bengal was demanded, Mr. Ambika (^haran Mazumdar, moving 
the resolut ion demanding the auunlmcnt of Partition, said : 

“If tho partitiun i.s a .scltlod fai.-t, Uic iinre.st in Tndiii is also a sattb 
e<I fact and it. is for Lord Morloy, the .Secretary of .State for India, anci 
tho Government of [n<lia to decide whicli should he unsettled to settle 
the question.” 

Unre.stricted and fervent support was given to the SwmUshi 
movement. The allocation of new military charges on the recommen- 
•dation of the Rorner (fomniissioii to the tune of £!{00,000 was con- 
ilcmned. The Congnsss demanded the repeal of the Bengal Regula¬ 
tion III of 1S18 and .similar other Regulations in other provinces. 
The release of ponsons lAicently deported or an opportunity to them 
to meet the charges aa iis demanded. Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru suppor¬ 
ted the demand and said that nowhere in the Empire did such a law 
■ exist, that it constituted a A’ery great menace to their liberty, and 
was hanging over their Jieads like the sword of Damocles. 

Closing the Session, Dr. Ghosc deplored the liostile attitude of 
the bureaucrats to the Reforms Scheme. They should gird up their 
loins and thwart the reactionary policy of officialdom which might 
.succeed in wliittling doAvn the scheme conceived in a liberal spirit, 
he said. 



CHAPTER XVlJi 


MINTO-MORLEY REFORMS 

T he Minlo-Morlcy Reforms as finally emerged, whatever the 
spirit of liberality inspiring th* srbeme, came to bo throttled by 
tlie rules framed for working them. All the jubilation that their 
initial adumbration caused in the hearts of expectant Indians 
had vanislicd. Their implementation threatened to cripple them 
•aiifl aroused in consequence a sense of sullen suspicion and distrust. 
The atmosj)here, therefore, of the 24th session which met at Lahore 
on the 27th December, 1909, under the presidentship of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. was gloomy and was overcast with the 
•shadow of disappointment. Only 24*{ delegat t^s attended, a number 
that bespoke the air of frustration wliich filled the minds of those 
ho had been so laboriously toiling. 

Pandit Malaviya became PrCvsident by accident. Sir Pherozo 
Shah Mehta, who was elected, suddenly resigned just six days 
before the session and the place had. to be filled up. It was a 
tribute to Pandit Malaviya's patriotic work of the preceding 
years and his outstanding ability to fill such a responsible place 
with dignity at such short notice, that he was chosen. He welcomed 
the Reforms with joy but expressed disappointment about the 
Regulations which had just then been issued. 

The first resolution of the session related to the Indian Councils 
Act, 1909, otherwise known as Minto-Morley Reforms. The Congress 
welcomed the liberal constitutional measures proposed in the Act. It, 
however, disapproved the creation of separate electorates^ on the 
basis of religion and said that the Regulations framed under the Act 
had not been framed in the same liberal spirit in which Lord Morley’s 
Despatch was conceived. 

1. The virus of separate electorates for the Muslim community was intro¬ 
duced, constitutionally, in the Minto-Morley Reforms Scheme. Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjee moved tlie resolution on the Reforms scheme in the 24th session of 
the Congress. The resolution runs as follows : 

•‘That this Congress while gratefully appreciating the earnest and 
arduous endeavours of Lord Morley and Lord Minto in extending to the people 
of this country a fairly liberal measure of constitutional reforms as now em¬ 
bodied in the Indian Councils Act of 1909, deems it its duty to place on 
veoord its strong sense of disapproval of the creation of separate electorates on 
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BENGAL PARTITION 

While demanding the annulment of Partition of Bengal, the* 
Congress deputed Mr. Bliupendrfanath Basu and Mi*. vSurendranath 
Bannerjeo to go to England and place the matter before the British, 
publiir and the Government. 

Mr. (Jokliale moved a resolution on the deplorable conditions 
of Indians in South Africa and the valiant fight on non-violent lines 
they were cvirrying on under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. 
Gokhale, describing the passive resisinnee inov('m{int, said : 

‘•A passive resister resists tyranny l)y uielorgoin^^ suffeiing in his- 
own person. He |.)i<s soul fon^o iig;«.ifist brnto force ; lio pits tlio divine 
in iiiiiin against opf)ressioii, pits conscience jigainst miglit ; he pits faith 
against in just iee, right against wnaig.’* 

The CV)ngre.s.s called on the Govenimtuil to repeal Rogulations- 
giving pow(?r to dej)()rt and to keep in prison peif^^ons without trial. 

{conttnmd from page 59 ) 

the basis of religion,.." 'Phe resolution also refers to (c.) tlio excessiv't' and un¬ 
fairly prepoiidoraut share of representation given to the followers of ofie parti¬ 
cular religion ; (b) I ho unjust, jrivi<]ious and humiliating dist-ijictions inado- 
between Aluslim and non-Muslim subjects of His Majesty in the matter of' 
electorates, the franchise and the qualifications of candidates: (c) tlie wide, 
arbitrary and utiroHsonuhle <lisqualifjcatioas anti r<?strictioiis for cainlidates 
seeking election to tho (^)unc,ils. 

The que.stion of c oinTinitial roprcRcntation over whiclj tla'io was cons¬ 
tant turmoil and whit h for the first time raised its ugly head through the* 
Minto-Morley Reforms, was ref‘rrcd to by Dr. Rattahhi iu his “History of the 
Indian National Congress’’ ami tho following is an extract from it : 

“It was really during the time of Lortl Min to that the idea of communal 
representation took slnqx*. f^urlior, of <;onrse, Onrzon kindled d«'liberately this, 
baneful communal con.seiuusness in partitioning Bengal and carving out Eastonit 
Bengal and Assam as a separate provim^o with a Muslim inujority. Although 
Lord Minto was sent to east? the horse which Lord Cur/.ou had ridden for seven, 
long years, almost to the point of death, still the saddle of communal separate¬ 
ness on which Cur/on hatl l>c<»n riding was left intact on the animal’s back, 
Minto’s scheme of Reform.^ provitled for separate electorates for Muslims and 
yot their rights to vote in joint electorates wore left intact. Tho narrow¬ 
minded politicians poiiifetl out that tho Hindu minorities in East Bengal 
and Assam and tho Punjab were not given a like privilege, but this was really 
going off tho track. What was more eggregious was the different franchises^ 
set up for tho different commimities. To liocome a voter, the Muslim had to 
pay income tax on Rs. 3000 a year while the non-Muslim had to pay on 
Rs. 3 lakhs a year. It was enough for ttio Muslim graduate to have a standing 
of 3 years to become a voter while tho non-Muslim was required to have 30 yearei 
standing. Three thousands against three lakhs of income and 3 years against 3G 
years standing.** 
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The session was marked by mixed feelings. On the one hand 
there was great satisfaction amounting to jubilation that the labours 
of the Congress had their fruition and fulfilment in the Reforms 
Scheme ; on the other, there was deep disappointment that the 
bureaucratic officials had succeeded in sabotaging it by the Regula¬ 
tions governing it such as franchise, electorates etc. But the 
•Congress had n^ason to feel proud tijat some n)easure of constitutional 
reform had been achieved. 

Tliere was a cliange in the persoji of the King of Britain. Edward 
VIT di(;d and was succeeded by George V. There was a change in 
the Viceroyalty of India. Lord Hardinge succeeded Lord Minto. 
The Congress as a loyal organisation had mourned the death of 
Edward, paid homage to George V and welcomed the appointment 
of Lord Harflinge. Three resolutions touching on these events w^cre 
mov(Ml from the Chair when the 2oth session of Congress met at 
Allahabad on the 2nth, 27th, 28th and 29th December 1910, under 
the Presidentship of Sir William Wedderburn. 

IIIXDU-MUSLIM RELATIONS 

At this session it was for the fii’St time realised that Hindu- 
Muslim ditferences winch had only vaguely been portended had been 
accentuated, specially by the Minto-Morlej’^ reforms under w^hich 
priority was given to the progress of Mohemmedans. An attempt 
was, however, made to bring about unity while the British bureau¬ 
cracy was trying to divide and rule. 

The Congress urged that to the Viceroy's Council, for the Law 
membership, th(?re should bo no bar on the recruitment of Advocates 
and Vakils. The Sw^adeshi movement was supported. A demand 
was made for Executive Councils in U, P. and Punjab. Congress 
wanted that all Local Bodies should be made elective. Strong pro¬ 
test w'as again recorded against the Partition of Bengal. It was not 
a dead issue, said Mr. Ambika Cliaran Mazumdar who had moved 
the resolution. The Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Act were 
<5ondemned and the Government w^as asked not to re-enact them when 
their term expired. A Commission to enquire into Expenditure was 
asked for. Regulations relating to Reforms which were calculated to 
wreck them and twist them out of shape, were condemned 
and the Government was urged to so modify the Regulations as to 
obliterate distinction between Hindus and Mohemmedans and to deal 
'with all communities alike. Speaking on this resolution Nawab Sadiq 
AU Khan appealed to his fellow-Muslims to be united and patriotic* 
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Sxtension of communal representation to Local Bodies was depre¬ 
cated. This resolution, it might be mentioned, was moved by Miv 
M. A. Jinnah and supported by Muslim delegates. 

An attempt was made at this session to save Hindu-Muslim 
unity which was threatened by the sinister policy adopted by the 
British to favour Muslims and wean them away from national agita¬ 
tion. Fair-minded and liberal-hearted Muslims w^ho saw the danger, 
threw their weight on tlie side of national unity and solidarity, but 
in the frenzy of communal excitement whose tide w'as rising sober 
counsels had been swept off. 



CHAPTER XIX 


PARTITION ANNULLED 

A midst scenes of exuberant entlmsiasm, the 2fith session of the- 
Indian Nathmal, Congress met at Calcutta on the 2f)th, 27th 
and 2Sth December, 1911. The joy of the Bengalees in particular 
and of the whole nation in general over the announcement by the 
King that Bengal was reunited, v as unbounded. The King Emperor 
who made the exciting announcement on the occasion of his Corona¬ 
tion at Delhi, was hailed as “our deliverer”. Bengal which had been 
dismembered by liord Curzon in his impolitic disriaiii of national 
sent iment and as a part of his wicked anti wilful policy of undermin¬ 
ing national consciousness, had regained its lost integrity. Bengal 
stood as one man, united and unshakable in its resolve to unsettle 
what was claimed as a settled fact. The determin(Ml and luuoic fight 
put up by Bengal anrl the firm and inllexible stand taken by the 
(-ongress on this vital issue, had their fruit. That no foreign, rule 
howevi'r strongly entrenched (*o\dd long and obstinately resist popular 
demand was proved. 

Pandii. Bishan Nanayan Dhar was elected President of thi» 
session. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald who should have presided had to 
cancel his visit to India owing to the sudden death of his wife. 
Pandit Dhar in his speech welcomed the annulment of the Partition 
of Bengal, the creation of the province of Bihar and the transfer of 
the capital to Delhi. He condemned communal representation in 
Local Bodies and emphasised the need for communal amity. 

The Congress thanked His Majesty for annulling the Partition of 
Bengal. The speakers emphasised that agitation on right lines for 
right causes was bound to succeed as in this case. Faith in British 
justice was renewed and reaffirmed. 

The formation of Bihar was w’^elcomed and the wish that all 
Bengalee-speaking areas should be under one administration, was 
expressed through another resolution. 

The demand was made for the repeal of the Seditious Meetings 
Act and the Press Act and also Regulations enabling the Government 
to deport people without trial. The Swadeshi movement was 
supported. 
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NOTE OF HOPE 

The 2Gth session thus ended with a note of hope. The delegates 
felt that all tlie strenuous and assiduous work they had done during 
•all these years li;id not gfuie in vain. Faith in constitutional but 
firm representation for redin^ssal of wrongs, had become stronger. Six 
.years of intense and unbending agitation, reinforced by the employ¬ 
ment of such const itutional instrtnnents as Smirh^shi and Boycott, 
had brought a-^tonisliing results. Tlie lesson had been learnt tliat no 
righteous cause could Iotilt remain nnsuccessful, if it was pursued in 
the right manner with the right wea]>ons. 

The 27t]) session of ilie Jndian National Oongr(\ss met at 
Bankipur in the new province^ of Bihar on the 20lli December, 1912, 
in a mood of mourning ov^u* the deat h of tlie founder of the ^^)ng?’€^ss 
Mr. A.O. Hume, wijo for a large nurnher of years, from the inception 
•of the (Congress, acted as (huieral Secretary and conductiMl tlie 
organisation witli efficiency and sincerity. 

Mr. ]l.N. Miidholkar pr(‘sided over this Session. He said in his 
:addross that the ideal of th<? Ckuigress was a united and self-governing 
India, an India in which differing creeds should live in harmony and 
in which life should bo siiirituahsed. He wanted the Congress to put 
forth more oonceiitrat(‘d and sustained (dlVirt and he reminded that 
social advance and moral and sjuritual regeneration must accompany 
political growth. 

The Congress condemned the outrageous attempt on the life of 
the Viceroy and expressed its sorrow and indignation. The death 
of Mr. A.O. Hume whose services to India as the father and founder 
of the Indian National Congress were inestimable was mourned. 
The condition of Indians in South Africa was deplored. The Congress 
•expressed its satisfaction over the appointment of the Public Service 
Commission. A resolution on ^^SwadeshV^ w'arning people that every 
pie spent on foreign goods was an act of robbery against the country’s 
limited resoiirc^os, was passed. The demand for Executive Councils 
for the U.P. and the Punjab was again pressed. 

The Constitution of the Congress as amended by the All-India 
-Congress Committee was adopted. The only important change made 
^ave the right to the Congress Committees and their affiliated associa¬ 
tion to call public meetings for the election of delegates. 

The 28th session of the Congress met at Karachi on the 26th, 
27th and 28th December, 1913, under the presidentship of Nawab 
Syed Mahmud Bahadur in an atmosphere of hope and optimism. The 
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relations between Hindus and Muslims were expected to be marked 
by cordiality. The All-India Muslim League suggested that the 
leaders on both sides should meet periodically “to find a modus 
operandi for joint and concerted action on questions of public 
good.’’ 

The President spoke of the lamentable state of Indians in South 
Africa and suggested retaliatory measures. He wanted reform of the 
India Council. He condemned the Ilcgiilations which converted the 
Councils into a mcickery. He pleaded that Hindus and Muslims 
“.should clasp hands and work for the motlierland.” 

The Congress welcomed the adoption by the Muslim League of 
the ideal of Self-Government for India and the declaration of the 
necessity of harmonious co-operation to be found by the leaders 
deciding on joint, concerted action. 

The Congress urged the reform of India Council which, as 
M.A. Jinnah moving the resolution on the subject said, consisted of 
old officials who had served in India. 

A resolution on the exclusion of-Indian emigrants to Canada 
•devised in a subtle way by insisting on their going from India to 
Canada in an unbroken voyage wliich was impossible, was passed, 
characterising the Canadian law as cowardly and subversive of 
•elementary rights. 

The repeal of the Press Act was urged. The Public Service 
•Commission was asked to enquire into the discrimination against 
Indians’ appointments to higher posts. A deputation to go to England 
•on behalf of the Congress to represent Indian views on Indians in 
South Africa, Press Act, Reform of the India Council, separation of 
Executive and Judiciary, was to be arranged by the All-India 
Oongress Committee. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE WAR 

I N Europe the war had broken out. England declared war against 
Germany for trampling on the liberty of Belgium. India, 
tied to the chariot wheel of British Empire, became involved. Her 
men and money were being poured into the war cauldron. India did 
not resent. She felt Britain’s cau,se w'as just. 

The 29th Session of the Congress met at Madras on the 28th, 
29th and 30th December 1914. Bhujjendranath Basu was elected 
President. He said that India and Britain were fighting a 
devastating war side by side, for honour, liberty and justice. He 
deplored conditions in India. Civil Service overloaded by Britishers 
was not calculated to deal justice in administration. He said Indians 
had awakened to a consciousness of tlieir right for self-government. 
The Promethean fii'e could not be quenched, he .said, and India was 
bound to come into its own. No power on earth could resist the 
dawn of freedom. 

The Congress welcomed the despatch of an Indian Expeditionary 
force to the war front, and expressed the pride felt by Indians in the 
recognition of their share in the Empire and its defence. A demand 
was made to throw oi)en to Indians higher ranks in the Army. A 
modification of the Anns Act was urged. It was pointed out that as 
India was surrounded by powerful nations, its self-defence must be 
organised. A resolution on ‘reciprocity’ among the British colonies 
and India was passed. Justice as between them was demanded. It 
was explained that the suggestion of reciprocity made by the Viceroy- 
should imply the right of India to deal with other Colonies in the 
same manner as they dealt with India. The Congress urged that in 
view of the loyalty the people of India had shown in the great crisis 
of war, th(i Government should take such measures as were necessary 
"for the recognition of India as a component part of a federated 
Empire, in the full and the free enjoyment of the rights beloiiging to 
that status." 



CHAPTER XXI 


LOKMANYA TILAK 

W rrH India fighting on the side of Britain for ‘honour, truth and 
liberty’, national consciousness and the desire for freedom had 
grown tremendously in volume and intensity. The Congress run by 
the Moderate element, after the Snrat split, the Nationalists remain¬ 
ing aloof, had not been able to keep pace with the movement for 
am])ler freedom for which psychological forces had been released by 
the war. A demand for equal partnership in the Empire in terms 
of stilf-government as it obtained in the British colonies was already 
voiced. It only awaited a vigorous movement for enforcing this 
demand. The Congress had to be revivified and reunified by fresh 
leadership which would take the country to the goal indicated in the 
re8<.)lutions of the Congress on self-government. The old guard repre¬ 
sented by Naoroji, Gokhale, Pherozeshah Mehta, Surendranath 
Baiu'tjce, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, Bhupendranath Basu, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and others who had made distinguished 
conhilmtion to national solidarity, to an awakening of national 
consciousness and to the generation of the aspiration for self-govern¬ 
ment, had either retired or had become too w'eak to lead a new 
dynamic, militant movement for wresting self-government from 
unwilling hands. The atmosphere was congenial for a new and 
vigorous leadership and Tilak who had just been released from prison 
and Annie Besant who made a debut into politics while still at the 
meridian of her glory as the head of a neo-rcligious organisation, 
had provided that leadership. 

Between the 29th and 30th sessions of the Congress, through¬ 
out the year 1915, attempts were made, specially, to bring about a 
rapproachment between the Moderates who had been in charge of the 
Congress and Lokmanya Tilak and his Nationalist adherents who 
had kept aloof from the Congress since the Surat split. Lokmanya 
Tilak had been released in July 1914.^ All his sufferings and his stub¬ 
born and unbending patriotism had covered him with glory and had 
made him the acknowledged leader of nationalist India. But he 

1. Lokmanya Balgangadhar Tilak's release after six years of inoaroeration 
in Mandalay was an event in itself. It would be interesting to reoidl tiw 
circumstances in which he was given this heavy and revengeful sentence, la 
connection with a bomb outrage in Bengal, Tilak wrote articles ia Maeathi in 
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could not be admitted to the Congress under the Constitution unless 
he subscribed to Article I, which defined the goal of the Congress as 
Colonial Self-Government. The election of delegates was exclusively 
controlled by Moderate Associations which subscribed to this creed. 
Lokmanya Tilak was not amenable to joining the Congress through the 
goodwill of the Moderates. He wanted an enlargement ol the scope of 
election and a change in the creed to enable him and his iriends to 

{Continved from page. 67) 

his journal'‘Kosari” udvoonting tho necossily to rosifit oviJs pcrpetratod by 
Government o/Iicials ami not suggesting that tho bomb should bo tho remedy. 
Those articles were inisinterpn'tod as advocating tho cult of the bomb. Two 
articles were picjkod out and under sect ions 153 A and 124 A of the T. I*. C. he 
was prosecuted. J-lo was committed to the Criminal Sessions of the Hoiiibay 
High Court on tTim<^ 21), 1908. M. A. .linriab movtMl the bail application on his 
behalf on the 2nd .Uily but it was rej€M*tod. The Jury that was <Miipanelled 
consisted of a majority of Europeans and an appli(.‘ation for changing tho 
personnel of the Jury was rejected. Tilak argued for himself with ^initpie ability. 
In defence of himself lie argued for 21 hours and it was a magnificent i)erfor- 
mance. The Modern 7?einew'\ at the time, wrote : “The Judge, Jury arid the 
prosecuting counsel shrank into insignificance before tho towering personality 
of Tilak.” What he said addressing tho Jury is worth roealling : “I am now 
on the wrong side of life and for me it can b€3 only a matter of a few years but 
future generations will look to your verdict and see whether you have judged 
right or not. If at least one of you would come forward and say that I was 
right, it will be a matter of satisfaction to mo ; for I know that if tho Jury are 
not unanimous in England, another trial takes place. It is not so here, but it 
would be a moral support upon whi<»]i T would rely with great satisfaction. I 
appeal to you not for myself but in tho interests of tho cause which I have tho 
honour to represent. It is tho cause that is sacred and I doubt not, gentle¬ 
men, that He before wliom all of us will have to stand one day and render 
an account of our actions will inspire you with the courage of your convic¬ 
tions and help you in arriving at a right decision on the issue involved in this 
cose,” 

The Jury by a majority of 7 to 2 (all the seven were Europeans and all 
the two were Indians) gave a verdict of guilty and the Judge agreed with the 
majority. Asked by the Judge if he had anything to say Tilak uttered the 
following words in “a solemn and piercing tone” ; “All I wish to say is that 
in spite of tho verdict of the Jury. I maintain that I am innocent. There are 
higher powers that rule the destinies of things and it may be the will of 
Providence that the cause which I represent may prosper more by my suffering 
than by my remaining free.” 

Tilak was sentenced to six years transportation to which a fine of Rs. 1000 
was added. 

There was a general spontaneous hartal in Bombay and other places as a 
protest against the cruel verdict and the sentence. On September 13^1908« he 
was removed from the Sabarmati jail to Mandalay where he was confined in a 
room 20 by 12 and during that period he produced a book of monumental value 
**Oita Rahaayok^ which hcwi immortalised him. 
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come into the Congress. The Congress Secretary, N, Subba Rao 
and Mrs. Besant made serious atternpi.s, meeting Gokhale and 
Pherozeshah Mehta, both of whom had not agreed to amend the 
constitution, to enable the re-entry of Lokmanya Tilak and his com¬ 
peers. There was the fear that Lokmanya Tilak would introduce Irish 
obstructionist tactics Msiiich were, distasteful to the constitutional 
conscience of confirmed conservati/c's like Gokhale and Mehta. 

The Congress met in Bombay in December, 1915, Sir S.P.Sinha 
presiding and recorded condolences over the death of Gokhale, 
Pherozesliah Mehta, Sir Henry Cotton and Keir Hardie. A request 
was inad(' for extending the term of Lord Hardingc, the Viceroy. 
Anti-Tndiaii Laws in (Canada and South Africa were condemned. 
The demand for an Executive Council for U. P. w\as reiterated. The 
Swad(‘shi movement was supported. Protest was made against the 
continuation of the Press Act. 

Substantial measures of reform were demanded towards self- 
government so as to secure to the people an elfective control over 
the Govennment by introduction of proviimial autonomy, expansion 
and reform of Legislative Councils where they existed and their esta¬ 
blishment where they did not exist, reconstruction of Executive 
Councils, rcf(jrm or abolition of India Council and a liberal measure 
of local self-government. The All India Congress Committee was 
asked to frame a scheme of reforms and a programme of continuous 
work, educative and propagandist. The Committee was asked to 
confer with the Committee of the All India Muslim League for the 
same purpose. 

Two noteworthy features of the Bombay Session may be mention¬ 
ed. One was the defeat of Mahatma Gandhi at the Subjects Commit¬ 
tee election. The President had to nominate him as a member. The 
second was the amendment of the Constitution suitably to enable 
Lokmanya Tilak and other Extremists to be elected delegates to the 
Congress. Thereafter delegates could be elected at any public meeting 
convened by any Association of 2 years standing on 31st December, 
1915 and which has for one of its objects “the attainment of self- 
government within the British Empire by constitutional means”. 

Article XX of the Constitution before it was amended read . 

Public meetings convened under the auspices of any association which 
has as one of its objects, the attainment of self-government by India 
on colonial lines within the British Empire by constitutional 
means”. Lokmanya Tilak hailed the amendment and agreed to join 
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the Congress. That marked the end of nearly a decade of regrettable 
estrangement of one of the truest and staunchest patriots. 

HOME RULE MOVEMENT 

Lokmanya Tilak could not be inactive. He was throbbing 
with renewed excitement and w^as anxious to lead the country on the 
path of a dynamic nationalism. He could not think of India remain¬ 
ing a slave country. He wanted it to be fr(‘(‘d from tlic thraidom 
which it was suffering. He could not be contemb with mere (uitrea- 
ties and prayers, lie started the Home Rule League and rai'^ed the 
cry of Home Uiile for India. The (ilovernment felt alarmed. They 
were afraid of Lokmanya Tilak and having had a f ast c of his dynamic 
and uncompromising spirit, tried to curb liim. The; Horne Rufe League 
came into existence on April 19J6. He preached and persuaded 
students to join the Defencje. Force. The Government looked on 
this movement with suspicion. They thought that this was a, move 
to sabotage the army. His entry into Punjab and Delhi was proliibi- 
ted. He was asked to be bound over for good behaviour for one 
year by demanding a security ofRs. The High Court 

reversed the order of the District Magistrate. Tilak’s popularity was 
already at its height and this incident raised it further. He was the 
recipient of ovations and purses wherever he went. On hisc omple- 
tion of 60 years (1916) he was presented a purse of one lakh rupees. 
Lokmanya Tilak was not in good health. He was frail and weak and 
had not the physical strength to carry on propaganda energetically. 

Just at this time, Mrs. Besant plunged into a political career. 
Six months after Lokmanya Tilak started the Home Rule League 
which could not work vigorously, Mrs. Besant with all her advantages, 
started her Home Rule League on a wdder scale and toured up and 
down the country and popularised the Home Rule movement. Such 
was her zeal, her dynamism, her eloquent advocacy of Home Rule 
for India, that the people w^ere swayed as they had never been before 
and Home Rule became the slogan on every lip and almost every 
village had a branch of the Home Rule League. Her Home Rule 
for India League w'as started on the 1st September 1916. 

Before the Lucknow Session of the Congress met in December 
1916, according to the decision of the Bombay Congress, the leaders 
of the Muslim League and the Congress conferred and they approved 
of a draft of a scheme of self-government. Nineteen members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council had also submitted a scheme on the 
same lines to the Viceroy for the grant of self-gavemment. 



CHAPTER XXII 


HINDU-MURLTM AMITY 

T he Lucknow Session was renin rk.iblc for the complete unanimity 
among the Hindus and Mi’.stims over the question of self- 
government. It was also remarkable for the re-entry after the 
Surat split of 1907, of Lokmanya Tilak and his comrades. The 
Session like the Bombay Session was largely attended. There were 
2301 delegates present and participating. Ambika Charan Mazumdar 
was the President of the. Session. There were the usual resolutions 
over which previous sessions had recorded their views like the Arms 
Act', (’ommissions in tlie Army, the Press Act, Executive (Council for 
U. P., High Courts f()r Punjab and other Provinces and the Swadeshi 
movement. For the first time the question of relations between 
European planters and Indian ryots in Bihar received the attention 
of the Congress—a question which was soon to be taken up by 
Mahatma Gandhi. A mixed Committee of officials and non-officials 
■was urged by the Congress to enquire into the agrarian troubles in 
North Bihar. 

DEMAND FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 
The most important and vital resolution related to self-govern¬ 
ment. It declared that 

“(a) having regard to the ancient civilization of India, the progress 
made in education and the public spirit shown, His Majesty the King 
Emperor should be pleased to issue a proclamation announcing that it 
is the aim and intention of British policy to confer Self-Government on 
India at an early date ; (b) that ns a definite step in that direction the 
Congress-League Scheme should bo granted and (c) that in the recon¬ 
struction of the Empire, India should be lifted from the position of a 
dependency to that of an equal worker in the Empire with the Self- 
Governing Dominions.” 

The Congress had asked all Congress Committees and all 
organised bodies in the country to carry on educative propaganda 
in connection with the resolution on Self-Government. The response 
was astonishing. Every province showed unprecedented enthusiasm 
in propagating the new scheme and gaining popular support to it. 

The Scheme adumbrated the following main points: (1) Provincial 
Councils to consist of four-fifths elected and one-fifth nominated 
members, (2) Members to be elected on a broad basis directly, (3) 
Representaison of important minorities, (4) Muslims to be represented 
through sp^al electorates, (6) Councils to have right of electing 
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Presidents, (6) An Executive Council for every province, (7) Four- 
fifth of the members of th=% Imperial Legislative Council to be elected^ 
(8) One-third of the elected members should be Muslims elected through 
separate Muslim electorates (9) Half the members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council should be Indians. The Indian Members should be 
elootod by the elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
(10) The Council of the Secretary of State for India shall be abolished. 

The year 1917 was eventful. It was the year in which Mr. 
Montague, the new Secretary of State for India who had brought 
with him the prestige of a liberal statesman, friendly and sympathetic 
to India’s aspiration, came to India and consulted Moderate politicians 
and took their consent to a scheme of Indian reforms which was 
distasteful to nationalist politicians. It was the year in which the 
Home Rule Movement led by Mrs. Besant penetrated nooks and 
corners, rousing popular consciousness and desire for self-govern¬ 
ment. It was the year in wliich Mrs. Besant and her lieutenants^ 
Messrs Arundale and B.P. Wadia, were interned for vigorous Home 
Rule propaganda. It was the year in which for the first time the 
people heard of Passive Resistance as an effective weapon of political 
struggle. The internment of Mrs. Besant led to the Indian poli¬ 
ticians conceiving of Passive R^esistance as an instrument to bring 
pressure on the British Government to govern in a more civilised 
manner by releasing Mrs. Besant and by repealing or amending the 
Press Act, Defence of India Rules and oilier similar measures which 
were a disgrace to any civilised Government. 

The Pamve Resistance idea did not receive sufficient support, 
though even a man like M.A. Jinnah signed the pledge. It was 
abandoned when Mrs. Besant and her comrades were released. 

MONTAGUE ANNOUNCES BRITISH POLICY 
On 20th August, 1917, Mr. Montague announcing British 
Policy stated : 

“Tho policy of His Majesty’s Government with which the Govern¬ 
ment of India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association! 
of Indians in every branch of administration and the gradual develop* 
mont of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire. They have decided that substantial steps should 
be taken in this direction as soon as possible.” 

Mr. Montague had succeeded with this announcement in rally¬ 
ing the Moderate elements in Indian politics. Even Mrs. Besant 
who had earlier denounced the Montague scheme later supported it. 
As soon as she was released she preached against Passive Resistance. 
She wanted the country to support Mr. Montague. It was one of 
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the imponderable mysteries why she committed this somersault. 

Mrs. Besant was elected President of the Calcutta Session of “ 
the Congress which met in Christmas 1917. It was remarkable in 
that it was attended by 4967 delegates. It was unique in the annals 
of the Congress. Mrs. Besant’s was :*emarkable address. It was a 
complete thesis on Intlia’s sclf-gr^'^ernment. She wanted an an¬ 
nouncement in 1918 that India wmikl become fully self-governing 
by 1923 and that the intervening period might be utilised for the 
transfer of x:>owcr. 

Th(} Congress demanded the release of the Ali Brothers who 
had been in incarceration since October 1914. 

The main resolution of the Congress related to the question of 
self-government. It ran : 

“Tfiis Congress expresses its gratefid satisfaction over the pro- 
nouncoment made by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India on« 
behalf of the imperial Government that its object is the establishment 
of Responsible Government in India. 

“This Congress strongly urges the necessity for the immediate 
enactment of a Parliamentary Statute providing for the establishment 
ol Responsible Government in India, tlie full measure to be obtained 
within a time limit to be fixed in the statute itself at an early date. 

“This Congress is emphatically of opinion that the Congress-League • 
Scheme of Reforms ought to be immediately introduced by Statute as 
tile first step in the progress.” 

Besides, tliere were tlio usual resolutions on questions that 
were still pending remedy, the Congress reluctant to abandon the 
light and the Government still impenitent and impervious. 

It was at this session that the principle of linguistic division 
of the country for Congress purposes was accepted and Andhra and 
Sind were constituted as separate provincial units. 

It w^as also at this session that the question of a Congress flag 
was mooted and a Committee was appointed to draw up a design. 

As the Committee never met, the Home Rule tri-colour flag which 
had already become popular was adopted by the Congress. Later 
the Charkha was added to it and in 1931 the saffron replaced the- 
red colour. 

It must be recorded here that the year 1917 was eventful in 
that it saw Gandhi trying his method of Satyagraha and Passive 
Resistance on the Indian soil. Gandhi along with Rajendra Prasad, 
Prof. Kripalani and otliers, investigated into the grievances of the- 
tenants of Champaran against the indigo planters. Champaran i»- 
a district in north-west Bihar. The indigo planters had acquired 
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the right to compel tenants of the villages to grow indigo on portions 
of their lands. The tenants complained of low wages and the 
xinprofitable nature of the indigo crop. Later when the planters 
themselves found the trade facing loss, they forced the tenants to 
agree to enhancement of rents. The planters and the Government 
combined to harass and torture the tenants. The indigo planters 
became the owners of lands and extortions were carried out in the 
most abominable manner. Mahatma Gandhi was approached by 
some representative tenants. In April 1917, Gandhi entered 
Motihari disobeying a proliibitory order ami was prosecuted. The 
'Government ultimately withdrew the prosecution and lii^ was 
.allowed to proceed witli the investigation. He got statements from 
20,000 tenants. He formulated tlioir demands. The Guveriiinent 
thought it wise to appoint a commission to go into these demands 
and Gandhi was appointed member of this commission to represent 
the tenants. Tlie recommendations of this (Jommissiun were 
accepted and thus the grievances of the tenants were redressed. It 
was a triumph for Gandhi and lie came to have an inkling into the 
Indian mind and their proi)aredness for such non-violent and dis¬ 
ciplined passive resistance. In that way and for that reason Cliam- 
paran had acquired a unique place in tlio history of the freedom 
struggle as the first experiment in passive resistance which (Gandhi 
successfully carried out. 

In the following year, 1918, came another opportunity for 
‘Gandhi to test his method of redressing wrongs perpetrated by the 
rulers on the ruled. This time it was in another part of the country, 
•Gujerat. He found the peasants reduced to penury owing to near 
famine conditions resulting from failure of rains. The Government 
was callous and refused to give remission for which the peasants 
prayed. Gandhi was approached and he suggested Satyagraha as 
the only method to obtain remedy. It was in this connection that 
for the first time Vallabbbhai Patel came into contact with Gandhi 
and also came under his spell. Her enounced a vast legal practice 
and became an adherent of Gandhi. Together they successfully 
fought the Government on the Satyagrahic plane. The peasants 
■ stood unshaken by all the coercive methods adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment. They exhibited patience and forbearance of an exemplary 
•character. At last the Government bent down and accepting the 
peasants’ contention granted suspension of rents. The campaign 
Ynore than anything else marked a moral success, and the awakening 
that it effected in the peasant masses of Gujerat was remarkable. 



CHAPTER XXril 


A NEW URGE 

U NDER Mrs. Besant, the Congr*'became more act\vised. Mrs. 

Besant treated her presidentship of the Congress with a great 
amount of seriousness and felt she was called upon to guide it 
throughout the year until the new President was elected. Though 
this was in theory the role and function of tlie President, no pre¬ 
decessor of Mrs. Besant took up the task with such devotion. She 
was incessantl y active. She carried on propaganda for the CJongress- 
League scheme relentlessly and restlessly. She got 9 lacs of signa¬ 
tures to the scheme of constitutional reform of tlie Congress. 

The All India Congress Committee met on 23rd February 1918, 
at Bellii and mourned the death of Sir William Wedderburn. It 
appointed a deputation to urge on the Viceroy the cancellation of the 
order banning entry of Lokmanya Tilak and B.C. Pal into the 
Punjab and Delhi Provinces. The deputation AA ont in vain. The 
•order remained uncanoelled. As the Montague Report on Reforms 
was to issue during the year, it was i*esolved to hold a special session 
•of the Congress immediately after its publication. 

The A.I.C.C. met again on 3rd May 1918 and protested against the 
action of the Government in turning back the two deputations of 
Home Rule League on their way to England from Gibralter and 
Cojdoii respectively. The Committee demanded that nothing short 
of au authoritative pronouncement that India would have responsi¬ 
ble Government would inspire the youth of the country to flock to 
the colours. 


MONTAGUE-CHELMSFORD REPORT 

The Montagiie-Chelmsford Report was published in June 1918. 
Tn some ways it went further than the Congress-League Scheme. But 
in essentials it was retrograde. That was how the nationalist ele¬ 
ments generally felt. There were conflicting views from leaders of the 
Congress. What was the attittide to be adopted towards the scheme? 
The special session of the Congress which met in Bombay on the 
29th August 1918 under the presidentship of S^^ed Hasan Imam for¬ 
mulated its view with unanimity. 3845 delegates attended the 
session. Vithalbhai Patel was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
Veteran leaders like Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Surendranath Banerjee, 
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Bhupendranatli Basil, Aiubika Charaii Mazunidar were conspi¬ 
cuous by their absence. The Congress reaffirmed the principles of 
Reform contained in Congress-Ijcague Scheme. It declared that 
nothing less than self-government would satisfy the aspira¬ 
tions of the people. Indians, it said, were fit for Responsible Govern¬ 
ment. It asked for sim.iiltaneoiis constitutional advances in pro¬ 
vinces and in the Centre*. Subject to a declaration of riglits (a) 
Guaranteeing liberty of person, jiroperty, association, free speech 
and WTiting, (6) Ent itliim Indians to bear arms, (c) Guaranteeing 
freedom of Press, (rf) Guaranteeing equality of Indians before law, the 
Government of India slioulrl have undivided authority over matters 
concerning peace and t j aiKjuillity and defence of the country. Though 
some of the measures marked an advance, the Scheme generally was. 
pronounced “disappointing and unsatisfactory.’’ 

A session of the Muslim League was also held at the same time 
and passed a resolution on similar lines. 

The Rowlatt Coinmitt(*e which was to investigate and report 
on the nature and extent oi'criminal conspiracies connected with re¬ 
volutionary movemom iui<l advise on legislation to deal effectively 
with them, had reporfed. The special session of the Congress “con¬ 
demned the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee wliich if 
given effect to would interfere with the fundamental rights of the 
Indian people and impede the healthy growth of public opinion.” 

The ordinary session of the Congress met at Delhi on the 26th 
December, 1918. Lokmanya Tilak who was elected President was 
unable to preside as Ik* had to go to England in connection with hi» 
litigation against »Sir Valentine Chiroh Pandit Malaviya was elected 
in his place. 

PRINCIPLE OF SELF-DETERMINATION 

The war had ended successfully for the allies. The principle 
of Self-Determination Jiad been declared as the pivot of political 
progress by President Wilson of America and Prime Minister Lloyd 
George of England, engendering in the hearts of Indians a warm 
glow of hope that self-government would follow in the normal 
course. A resolution asked for the - recognition of India as one of 
the progressive nations to which the principle of Self-Determination 
should be applied. 

It wanted as a first stage the repeal of all repressive law's. The 
Congress demanded an Act of Parliament establishing at an early 
date complete Responsible Government in India and a place for 
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India similar to that of the self-governing Dominions in the recons¬ 
truction of imperial policy. The Congress wanted to be represented 
at the Peace Conference and nominaterl Hasan Imam, Mahatma 
•Gandhi and Lokmanya Tilak. Regarding the Reform Scheme, the Con¬ 
gress reffirmed the resolution of the Bombay Special Session except for 
demanding full provincial autonomy instead of partial responsibility. 
The repeal of the Press Act, the Sc'^itious Meetings Act, the Defence 
<if India Act, the Oiminal Law Amendment Act, the Old Regulations 
and other repressive measures was demanded. 

The unanimity found at the special session was absent at the 
•ordinary session at Delhi. A difference of views had expressed itself 
over the issue whether provincial autoinony should be full or partial. 
The Bombay resolution was a compromise and at Delhi the cleavage 
was pronounced, the Moderates voting for partial autonomy as was 
contained in Monlaguc-Cheimsford Reform vSeheme, and those who 
thought more radically demanding complete provincial autonomy. 

SPIRIT OF FREEDOM 

With the dawn of 1919, the Congress became anathema to the 
Moderates who wore anxious to work the Reforms and to accept 
what was given and not to grumble. A new era had started. A 
dynamic movement was needed to harness new forces that had been 
released. The Congress had to find new leaders, because those who 
had led it till then had been dead or had retired or w'ere incapable 
■of infusing inspiration among the rising generation. The spirit of 
freedom released abundantly by the war which was fought on 
the basis of Self-Determination, became pervasive and pregnant with 
new possibilities. The return of Indian soldiers who had fought for 
others’ liberty and freedom and shed their own blood for them were 
seized with the aspiration for their own and their country’s freedom. 
No longer could British imperialism have the same soporofic fas¬ 
cination for the East. A new idealism was pulsating through the lives 
of people in India. The psychological forces thus released wanted a 
new leadership. The Congress had to think on new lines to suit the 
olimate of freedom. A void in Congress leadership became appa¬ 
rent. A new Messiah had to come to fill it and India found him 
an Gandhi. 




PART II 

[ 1919—1937 ] 




CHAPTER XXIV 


NEW LEADERSHIP 

T he history of the Cofiij^ress hereafter takes a new turn. A 
revolutionary trend becomes cUttrly perceptible and a new 
leadership emerges svhicjh gives to the organisation a new dynamism. 
Lea(iers of the Congress, so far, had never ihought in terms of 
'defying law and autliority. They worked by means of petitions and 
wanted to win the favour of flu* IVitisli find get a few concessions by 
way of increased popular representation in the Legislatures, more 
responsible jobs ajid preferments and x)rivileges of a personal nature. 
TJie sort of self government; they strove for was never the form of 
Swaraj where tlie Indian people would be complete masters in their 
land. Tlie form of Swaraj that they were aiming at was of the 
Dominion variety. 

The British were conscious that the Congress movement for 
self-government was not the result of a mass awakening of which 
alone they needed to be afraid. Fortified by this reassuring awareness, 
the British thought they could trifle with the Congress organisation 
and by making a few conetjssions, could smother the clamour for 
self-government. Unlike on former occasions, the British had 
miscalculated. Having succeeded in winning the Moderate elements 
wliich constituted the Liberal Federation, they thought that the Con¬ 
gress containing the extremist clement which until then knew only how 
to be strong in words, could be strangled. The Congress leadership w’as 
lacking in direction i)r in dynamism. Wliat was wanted to canalise 
the growing discontent against the post-war attitude of the British 
•Government was a leadership which would mobilise the popular 
resentment and give it a direction and momentum, 

EMERGENCE OP GANDHI 

Such leadership, just when it was direly needed, was supplied 
by Mahatma Gandhi. Not only was the man to lead found ; but 
the Government had provided the necessary fillip to a dynamic 
movement. Mahatma Gandhi, fresh from his triumphs in South 
Africa, came to India and found the political atmosphere reeking 
with bureaucratic oppression. The success of the British in the war, 
just ended, intoxicated them. All the promises which had been 
made by them when they had to be lavish with them to gain support 
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in their mortal struggle against Germany, had now been broken. 
The Rowlatt Bills which the Government had sponsored were revol¬ 
ting to the moral sense of Mahatma Gandhi whose faith in British 
justice and fairness had broken. Then came the Punjab tragedy 
and the broken pledges in connection with the Khilafat, Mahatma 
Gandhi found the scene set ready for a movement of the people to 
fight the injustice of the British. He thought that to the tragc^dy 
of the British domination and the innunitu’able sufferings of tlie 
people, economic and political, the remedy lay in the establish¬ 
ment of Swaiaj and the extermination of British rule. He found 
the Congress, as the biggest- political organisation in the country, 
the proper forum for enunciating his policy and programme and 
carrying tlie message of a new political creefl of which he had been 
the acknowledged aj){)stle. The story that follows is the story of 
the struggle for freedom, the vicissitudes through which the country 
had to pass aiul the dynamic leadership of Mah.'itma (Jaiidhi wdiich. 
enabled India to reach the liaven of complete inde|)endence. 

Non-violent non-co-operation. Passive Resistance, Satyagraha— 
facets of a single concept “-which formed the basic content of the* 
political dynamics initiate<l by Mahatma Gandhi, caiiglit the* 
imagination of tlu* pt'oplc. The Congress ceased to be the debating 
forum of a few intelligoiit lawyers Avho indulged in verbal polymics. 
It became the spearhead of a mass movement. It convulsed the 
whole country. There was a terrific upheaval. People had been 
roused to a now consciousness of what they wanted and the method 
by which they could get it. Freedom w^as a word which began to 
enthuse the minds and a concept which stirred the hearts of the* 
masses wdio found a shape and form to their feelings and their 
longings. 

For two years the movement shook the country into a new 
activity. TJie J5ritish Government felt itself tottering. It Avas- 
puzzled and perplex(?d. The procession of people who broke the 
laws and went to jail was unending. It w'as a problem which looked 
insoluble. The weapons Avith which the people fought for their 
cherished desire of freedom were new and novel. The Congress- 
movement for freedom took on a new turn. The councils under tho 
Montaguo-Chelmsford Reforms which were in the first flush of the* 
non-co-operation movement part of the programme of triple boycott 
(of councils, courts and colleges) became the target of attack from 
within. The movement for entering the Councils and breaking them 
became strong. The Congressmen adopted this new strategy and show- 
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ed fo a puzzled world that dyarchy (a form of Government where the 
elected representatives of the people worked along with the official 
bloc to run the arlministration) was a hybrid affair, hatched by the 
Montford Reforms and that it did not give to the people the real 
content of self-government. 

After six years of trial of tins method, the (^^ongross came back 
to tlje method of Satyagraha and the Mahatma devised the Salt 
Satyagraha movement wl\ose. dynamic progress was watched by the 
world in astonishment. The British Government was again puzzled 
as to how to combat the (^ivil Disobedience movement and thought 
that another dose of reforms would lull the people into inaction. 
The Round Table Cemference was devised and the Congress was 
invited to join it and formulate and press its demands therein. 
Preceding it was tlie Gandhi-Irwin Pact whereby the Salt Satyagraha 
movement had to be stopped. The Pact was a triumph of the 
movement and a remarkable achievement under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi, of which any country struggling for freedom could 
feel proud. 

Tlie Round Table Conference did not achieve any results. The 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact did not work smoothly. The movement had to 
be restarted though in an attenuated form. Then came the elections 
and the Congress fought them. As a result of the new Govt, of 
India Act, ]93r>, which was the outcome of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference, more powers were conferred on the people and in the 
provinces autonomy of a fuller and more satisfactory character was 
granted though the Governors had overriding powers and the Central 
Government was still exercising unbridled authority and strangled 
provincial autonomy. The Congress which won a majority in several 
provinces formed Ministries and worked the new Act in a constructive 
spirit. 

In the following pages will be unfolded the story of the struggle, 
an epic of patriotic endurance and endeavour and achievement. 



CHAPTER XXV 


GANDHI INITIATES SATYAGRAHA 

T he Congress met at Delhi on the 2(>th December, 1918 with 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ns the President. The war had 
just ended and the Armistice was signed on November 11,1018. The 
allies had been completely successful. As far as India was concerned, 
the Montague-Oholmsford Reforms wcrci before the co^Intr^^ They did 
not give satisfaction to any Party—^Moderate or Extremist. The 
Congress expressed its opinion in no ccpiivoeal terms. It demanded 
an Act of Parliament establishing at an early date complete Re.s- 
ponsible Government in India, giving a place for India similar to 
that of the self-governing Dominions. The Delhi Congress asked for 
the “immediate repeal of all laws, regulations and ordinances restric¬ 
ting free discussion of political questions.” It reaffirmed the resolu¬ 
tion of the Bombay Special Session on Reforms and the fitness of 
India for Responsible Government. The Session referred to the 
Bowlatt Committee Report and condeiniied it on the ground that it 
would prejudicially affect the successful working of the constitutional 
Reforms. It urged the immediate repeal of the Defence of India 
Act, the Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and other repressive measures, and the release of 
the detenus and political prisoners. 

Between the Congress of 1918 which met in Delhi and the Cong¬ 
ress of 1919 which met in Amritsar, events moved with astonishing 
rapidity and assumed an alarming character. The Rowlatt Bills 
were prepared and were to be introduced in the spring session of 
1919 in the Imperial Council. One of them referred to trial of 
anarchial crimes by a court of three judges and provided no right of 
appeal. The other Bill provided for a change in the Criminal Law 
of the land. The former was intended to bo a temporary measure 
while the latter would be permanent and tliis provided for punishment 
for possession of any seditious document with intent to circulate or 
publish it. The Second Bill was however dropped while the first 
was passed in March 1919. 

ROWLATT ACTS 

Here and in connection with the Rowlatt Act, Mahatma Gandhi 
came on the scene with a concrete and exciting proposal for carrying 
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out a nation-wide Satyagraha campaign to tell the British Govern¬ 
ment that this was a measure wliich strangled the elementary rights 
of the people and that they would resist it with all their might. He 
toured the whole country, stirred up the consciousness of the people 
to the danger ahead and won their hearts. The Government was dis¬ 
turbed ajid in an official account said of him : 

is readiness to iako up t iie "udgels on behalf of any individual 
or class wliom ho regards as being oppressed has endeared him to the 
masses of his eountrymon.*’ 

The pledge Mahatma Gandhi wanted the country to take as a 
protest against the RowJatt Bills is tyj)ical of the new approach to 
political problems which he initiated. The pledge runs : 

“Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bill known as the Criminal 
l^aw Amendment Bill No, 1 1*JIU and the Criminal Law Emergency 
Powers Bill No. 2 of 1019 are unjust, sulworsive of the principles of 
liberty and justice and destructive of the elementary rights of an indi¬ 
vidual on which the safety of India as a whole and the State itself is 
based, we solemnly alfirm that in the event of these Bills becoming law 
and until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to obey those w 
and such other laws as tlie Committee hereafter to be appointed, may 
think fit and we further afBrm that in the struggle, we will faithfully 
follow truth and refrain from violence to life, person or property.** 

Thus for the first time the country^ was presented with a pro¬ 
gramme of resistance to the evil of foreign rule based on truth and 
non-violence. Mahatma Gandhi inaugurated the movement with a 
fast, a novel feature in a political struggle. The idea of purifying 
oneself by fasting is not new to Indian tradition and it, therefore, 
caught the imagination of the people and stirred them to spiritual 
depths. On the 6th April 1919 the Satyagraha was launched. “One 
noticeable feature’' as the official account (India, 1919) says “of the 
general excitement was the unprecedented fraternisation between the 
Hindus and Muslims.” Mahatma Gandhi emerged, as a result of this 
new movement, which naturally made him the leader of the masses, in 
a new light and the Congress found that here was one whose 
guidance the Congress could count on with a sense of confidence and 
security. 


THE PUNJAB TRAGEDY 

While the agitation against the Rowlatt Act was one of the 
most outstanding events that intervened between the Delhi Session 
of the Congress and the Amritsar session, another event that stirred 
the souls of Indians, that mobilised the country’s patriotic energies 
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and sliook natioiicalist India to its roots, was the Punjab tragedy. 
Sir Michael 0’(lw.yor, the (Joverrior of Punjab, was nervous that the 
Session of the Congress in Amritsar would spread nationalist senti¬ 
ments among tlie war-returned veterans, leading to a strengtliening 
of the movciiKMit for freedom in an uni^xpected measure. He grew 
liysU'ricaliy im})ati(Uit of any footliold Ixung gained by the nationa¬ 
list movement in his y)rovinee. He got arrested two leaders. Dr. 
Satyapal and Dr. Kitehlew who Avere organising the (■ongress >Sf»ssion 
and tliouglit that wit h tlie arr<ist of those learlers the (k)ngress Ses¬ 
sion could not he iield in the Punjab. The people who had got to 
know about the action of the Government, demanded to know what 
hap])ened to them. The crowds beiiamo restive, iiuligriant and com¬ 
mitted acts of violence in an excited mood of frenzy and fury. 
They were fired upon. Not onl}^ was this tragedy enacted in 
Amritsar but in Gujranwala and Kasur it was repeated. People 
grew mad and the Government maddened tliem the more and the 
consequences were tragic. In Lahore as well as in far off Calcutta, 
incidents of a similar nature occuvrc<l. Mahatma Gandhi was invited 
to come to the Punjab but he was prevented. He was arrested and 
taken to Bombay on lOtli April, 1919. Repercussions of his arrest 
were witnessed in Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Nadiad, Bombay and 
Calcutta, Mahatma Gandhi who launched Satyagraha against 
Rowlatt Acts on April 0, saw* tliat the atmosphere for its peaceful 
conduct was absent and suspended it. 

The scene was set for the Jallianvvala Bagli tragedy.^ The 

2. Some detnils about the Jallianwala Bagli tragedy wliich constituted an 
important motive for the acceleration of the freedom struggle and which also 
brought into the political arena Mahatma Gandlii directly with liia now and 
novel weapon of kSatyagraha, need to bo told. 

At Amritsar wheri^ the tragedy took place, on the 13th April, 1919 on the 
Hindu New Year’s Day, a fniblic meeting was held in the Jallianwala Bagh 
which is an open ground in the miilst of the city enclosed with walls which 
form the boundaries of houses overlooking it. Tt has a bottle-neck that forms 
the only entrance to it and so narrow that a carriage cannot pass through it. 
When 20,000 people—men, women and children—gathered at tlio Bagh General 
Dyer entered the place at the head of a force composed of 100 Indian troops 
and 50 British, wdiile one Hansraj was lecturing to the audience and gave orders 
forthwith to fire. His own version as given later before the Hunter Commission 
W'as that he ordered the people to disperse and then tired but he admitted that 
he fired within two or throe minutes of the order. In any ease it was obvious 
that 20,000 people could not disperse within two or three minutes especially 
tlu*ough that narrow outlet and when 1000 rounds were fired—-and the firing 
stopped only when the ammunition ran out—the casualties, even according to 
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Punjab Government was determined to crush all opposition and all 
tendencies towards a nationalist upheaval and efforts for the organ¬ 
isation of the Congress in Amritsar, At the public meeting at 
Jallianwala Bagh where on the Hindu New Year’s Day ]3th April, 

{Corttiinu'd from paift 86) 

Government version were about 400 ‘1 wliilo the wounded were estimated 

at bel.w’een one and two thousands. e firinij was done l>y ilie Tndi.'in troops, 

behind whom wore placiod tlin British troojjs—all t)ii an elevated platform in 
the Ba"h. The /greater Ira^o.iy was that the dead and dyin^r were left to suffer 
the whole night wiilioiit water to drink, or medical atten lanee or aid of any 
iharacter. 

On the day fhe tragedy took place, th(?ro was no martial law in that city. 
It was proclaimed only on the J 5th April. The Gov^ernment said that there 
M’as only dc/r/cO martial law since the 10th April. General Dyer’s ooiitontion 
was that ho had tom iornmed in the morning that no gatherings would be 
permitted and as tlie people openly defied liim he wanted to teach thorn a 
lesson so t.hat they might not laugh at him. He took an armoured car but 
found that the passage of the Bagh would not admit and so left il behind. 

He w'as also responsible for some unthinkably abominable punishments. 
The water siipj)ly and the electric* supply of Amritsar were eut off. 
Public flogging wa.s common. But the “Crawling Order” surpassed all 
his other ingenious methods. A missionary doctor named Miss Sherwood had 
been attacked vidiile she was cycling in a lane by the j)eoplo and everyone 
passing through that lane was ordered to crawl with belly to the ground. And 
all who lived in the street had to obey this order despite the fact that Miss 
Sherwood was protected in that very street by decent citizens. The issue of 
third class tickets on the railway was prohibited which meant suspension of 
trnveiling by the Indian public. More than two persons wore prohibited 
from marching on side-walks or pavements. Bicycles otlier than those owned 
by Europeans were commandeered. People who had closed their shops were 
forced to open thora under threat of severe penalties. Prices of commodities 
were flxod by military officers ; carts were commandeered. A public platform 
for whipping was erected near the fort and a number of triangles for floggings 
were erected in various parts of the city. 

On major charges 208 persons were put before the Martial Law Commis¬ 
sioners who tried cases unfettered by the law of evidence. Of these 218 wore 
convicted, 51 wore sentenced to death, 46 to transportation for life, 2 to 
imprisonment for 10 years, 79 for 7 years, 10 for 5 years, 13 for 3 years and 
11 for lesser periods. Besides, military officers dealt summarily with 60 persons 
of whom 50 were convicted. 105 persons were convicted by Civil Magistrates 
under Martial Law. 

In answer to a question by Justioe Kankin, a member of the Hunter 
Commision who asked, “Excuse me putting it in this way. General, but was it 
not a form of frightfiilness”. General Dyer answered, “No, it was not. It was 
a horrible duty I had to perform. I think it was a merciful thing ; I thought 
that I should shoot well and shoot strong so that I or anybody else should not 
have to shoot again. I think it is quite possible that I could have dispersed the 
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20,000 people gathered, General Dyer entered with his Indian and 
British troops and shot at the crowd and killed 400, according to* 
the Gorornment version. 1600 rounds were fired and firing ceased, 
according to him, when the ammunition was exhausted. Public 
flogging and the crawling order passed into history as the most 
diabolical exhibition of brutality by a foreign government to suppress 
a nationalist movement. The real facts were not known until 
sometime later. The censorship of news was so strict that 
when the news was broken at the A.T.C.C. meeting at Calcutta 
in July, people learnt about the atrocities ivith a horror 
of which then? was no parallel. The tragedy of Amritsar was not 
confined to Amritsar alone. Horrid acts of cruelty were perpetraled 
by a Government in i3anic in Lahore, Gujranwala, Kasur and other 
places. 

OFFICIAL AND NON-OFFICIAL ENQUIRIES 

The A.LC.C. appointed a non-official Committee to enquire into 
the Punjab incidents and demanded an official enquiry by the 
Government. The Congress enquiry was entrusted to Swamt 
Shradhanand, Pt. Motilal Nehru and Pandit Malaviya. Meanwhile 
Lord Hunter's C-ommission of enquiry initiated by the Government 
began its work. Deshbandhu Cliittaranjan Das appeared before the 
Hunter Commission on behalf of the Congress but later withdrew 
having found the conduct of the enquiry unsatisfactory. A memo¬ 
randum was however submitted, describing the situation, to the 
enquiry commission. But that was not all. The Congress could 
not be content with it. It issued a manifesto on the general situation 
in India through its delegation to England for the benefit of the 
British, detailing the promises made by the Government during the 
war and how they were broken and how India had been rewarded 
with martial law regime, Punjab atrocities and all the frightful 
methods of repression. 

THE AMRITSAR CONGRESS 

Oppressed and overwhelmed with what happened after Delhi 
and against the background of black events the Congress met at 
Amritsar under the presidentship of Pt. Motilal Nehru. The 
(Continued from page 87) 

crowd without firing but they would havo come hack again and laughed and 
I should have made what I consider to be a fool of myself.” He got a telogrant 
from Sir Michael O’Dwyer approving his action ‘'Your action correct. Lieu* 
tenant Governor approves”. (From Dr. Pattabhi’s History of the Indian 
J^ational Congress), 
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Rowlatt Acts, the Punjab tragedy and the unsatisfactory constitu¬ 
tional Reforms embodied in the Montague-Chelmsford Act, had all 
stirred the feelings and emotions of the people. Chittaranjan Das 
was the principal figure on the scene of the Congress and he had his 
own resolution for rejecting the Reforms as being ‘‘inadequate, un¬ 
satisfactory and disappointing.” The tenor and the temper of the 
leaders at the Congress reflected the imperceptible longing to be- 
compromising and not to break away in a huff and fight the Govern¬ 
ment. The moderating influence of Mahatma Gandhi was visible in 
the final form in wliioh the resolution on Reforms emerged. The 
attitude of Lokmanya Tilak and Shri N.C. Kelkar of what came to- 
be called “responsive co-operation”, was reflected in the resolution 
ultimately passed. The resolution as moved by Chittaranjan Das as 
amended read as follows : 

“TJjHt this Congress reiterates its declaration of last year that India 
is fit for full responsible Government and repudiates all assumptions and 
assertions to the contrary, 

“That this Congresss adheres to the resolution passed at the Delhi’ 
Congress regtirding Constitutional Heforins and is of opinion that the ■ 
3leforma Act is inadequate, unsatisfacl-ory and disap jiointing. 

“That this Congress further urges that Parliament should take- 
early stops to establish full responsible Government in India in accor¬ 
dance with the principle of self-determination. 

“Pending such introduction, this Congress trusts that-, so far as may 
ho possible, the people will so work the Reforms as to secure an early 
establishment of full responsible Government and this Congress offers ; 
its thanks to the Rfc. Hon. 12.S. Montague for his labours in connection 
with the Reforms.” 

The final paragrapli w'hich was Mahatma Gandhi’s drafting 
diluted the effect of Das’s original resolution and reflected the 
conciliatory spirit in wdiich the Congress tried to approach the 
question of freedom of the country. The element of loyalty was not 
wanting. The desire to w^ork as a self-governing unit w'ithin the 
British Empire was dominating. And that this should l)e the attitude 
of the Congress against the background of repression and brutality 
of the British masters is one of .tlie puzzles of the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. That he should have appeared as the apostle of 
co-operation at Amritsar and that Das should have figured as the 
advocate of non-cooperation was a political irony. Whatever the 
individual views miglit be on the strategy behind Mahatma Gandhi’s • 
move or the philosophy informing his attitude, Amritsar saw him 
emerging as the outstanding leader, behind wdiom the masses gathered • 
in love and devotion. 
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Amritsar also witnessed Gandhi’s superb triumph when the 
most vital resolution relating to Punjab atrocities had to be adopted. 
He wanted the condemnation of mob violence along with the con¬ 
demnation of official brutality. The Subjects Committee threw out 
his suggestion. But he made an appeal with an emotion of which 
ho alone was capable and with a convection which carried the 
‘ audience with him. He threatened to go out of the Congress if 
mob violence was not condemned, for it meant tliat lie would deny 
to liimself the vitals of his moral existence. Tj'uth and non-violence, 
he said, would otherwise have no meaning for him. The ItesoJiition 
was finally approved which “while fully recognising tl)(5 grave ])ro- 
vocation that led to a sudden outburst of mob frenzy, expressed the 
deep regret, of the Congress at and its condemnation of, the excesses 
committed in certain parts of the Punjab and (injerat resulting in 
the loss of lives and injury to person and propcj ty during the month 
of April last.” 

Otlier Resolutions at the Amritsar session of the Congress j’elated 
to Swadeshi rc^commending a revival of hand spinning and hand 
weaving, prohibition of export of milch cows and breeding bulls, 
liquor policy in provinces and the woes of the third class passengers. 
It may be not(?d that for the first time, at Amritsar, Swadeshism 
assumed a new pattern which was to play a vdtal part not only in 
the political but in tlic economic sphere. A reviv'^al of hand spinn- 
ing and hand weaving wdiich w^as recommended became in later years 
a vital part of the programme of the struggle for freedom. 

Amritsar had also witnessed the break-aw ay of Moderate 
Congressmen like lit. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastry and Sir C. P. 
Ilaniaswamy Iyer, who were perturbed by a resolution for the recall 
of the Viceroy, Lord (Jhelmsford. They left the Congress Session 
quietly before the resolution came up for discussion and had gone to 
Calcutta for iittending the first Session of the Liberal Federation 
which came to be organised by Moderates in the Congress, afraid that 
the Congress had been moving towards extremism of which they 
* could not approve. 
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XOX-COOPERATION 

1 020 was an epooh-m living year. Mahatma Gaiulhi, who played 
the role of a co-operator, tiiuif* i out to be the apostle of non¬ 
-co-operation. Two events, specially, (lctermine»l his attitude, having 
shaken his faith in British foirness aiul justie(‘. One was tlie breaking 
of pledges given to Indian Muslims about the Kliilafat.^ The Indian 
Muslims had loyally supported the British during the War having 
luul M promis^^ that the Khilafat wonhl be nininhiined in tact. The 
*entl of t he War saw the demolition of the hopes of the Indian 
Muslims. They were roused to a pitch of indignation. Mahatma 
<Jaudhi s.ynipathised with Miislim sentiment and his non-co-operation 
pi’ograrnme which was unfolded in a Manifesto dated 10th March 
embraced the demand of the Indian Muslims. The otlicr event that 
fitirred peoples* unbounded resentment related to the white-w'ashing 
report of the Hunter Commission on the Punjab incidents. These 
two had a significant reaction on the mind of Maliatma Gandhi, wuth 
the result that he conceived of the non-co-operation movement. 

3. MaJiatina Gandhi felt very stroiii»;ly about the wrong done to the Muslims 
•of India in connection with the Khilafat. Promises! and pledges made by the 
British Government for the integrity of the Khilafat with which the Indian 
Muslims W’ere induced to fight on the side of the Brit ish were broken after the 
war. The Khilafat movement to wliieh Gandhi gave the staunchest support, 
played an important role in Indian politicos. The genesis of the Khilafat 
i-roiible may be recorded. Mr. J^loyd George, the Prime Minister of England, 
•while the war was going on, made solemn promises to Indian Muslims who 
depending t)n them w^ont and fought against their br«'>thers in Islam, When 
the war came to a close, a curious interpretation was put upon the promises, 
•evidently to avoid fulfilment. If there was anything that exasperated the 
Indian Muslims, it was this perfidy of the British PnMnier. The pledges given 
"by Lloyd George deelured unequivocally in these words : “Mor are we fighting 
to deprive Turkey of the rich and renowned lands of .Asia Minor and Thraoo 
•which are preponderantly Turkish in race’’. These plotlges were unredeemed 
•and the promises were heartlessly broken. The Muslim contention was that tho 
-Jajarat-ul-Arah, including Mesapotamia, Arabia, Syria and Palestine, with all 
•the holy places situated therein, must always remain under the direct suzer¬ 
ainty of tho Khalif. But as a result of the terms of tho Armistice Turkey was 
•deprived of her homelands. Thrace was presented to Greece. Both Great 
Britain and France divided the Asiatic portions of the Turkish Empire among 
tphemaelves under the guise of Mandatories. 
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The All India Congress Committee met at Banaras on the 30tb 
May, two days after the Hunter Commission's Report was published 
and convulsed the country with a paroxysm of fury and indignation. 
Strong protest resolutions were recorded by the meetings and it was. 
also decided that a special session of the Congress should shortly be 
convened to consider these vital questions. 

Mahatma Gandhi wanted to take into his confidence some of 
the leaders about his intention to launch the non-co-operation 
movement and explain its implications and its philosophy. The 
meeting w'as held at Allahabad on the 2nd June 1920 and the leaders, 
who had met hatl a])provcd of the programme. A (^omniittee was 
appointed to draw up tlie details and it was decided by the Committee 
that a boycott of schools, colleges and Law Courts should be launch- 
ed as part of the nioveiniMit. TJie All-Tiidia Khilafat Conference had 
already decided on non-coopcuatioii under the advice of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Lokmanya TiJak who had his own misgivings about non- 
cooperation had given his tacit consent and promised to abide by 
any decision of the A.T.Cv C, But this stahvart patriot and this. 
jBery revolutionary w ho had founded Indian nationalism on the rock 
of hift invincible faith, passed away on 31st July, 1920. 

GANDHI TOURS THE COUNTRY 

Tlie scheme of non-cooperation w^as placed before the country,, 
formally and inaugurating it on the 1st August, 1920 Gandhi and 
the Ali Brothers toured the country, educated the people, explained 
the meaning and implications of the movement and mobilised 
public opinion. Tlu' P.C.Cs in the country had boon asked to 

(Co'tdm'i^ed from page 91) 

A Commission was appoinieU by tho Alliod powers, who to all 

intents and purposes, were tlio rulers in Turkey, with H. M. tho Sultan as; 
nothin^r better than a prisoner. Not only the ontiro Muslim population in 
India but other eonnnuriities as well wore in ra|?o against what was rightly 
torme<3 as the J^ritish Premier’s betrayal and it was at Amritsar that tlie leading* 
Congress and KhilMlat men discussed the situation in the country eaiisod by 
Lloyd George’s doings and decided to organise the Khilafat work under the- 
guidance of Mahatma (bindhi. A deputation waited on the Viceroy on the- 
19th Jamiarj^ 1920, headed by Dr. Ansari. The Viceroy’s reply was disappoint¬ 
ing. 'i'lie Khilafat cjuestion came more and more to the fore in March and 
April 1920. A deputatitin led by Midiomod Ali went to England. Lloyd 
George’s reply to the deputation that the Turkish question could not be treated 
differently from questions relating to Christian countries, struck at the root of 
the Khilafat sentiment in India. (From Dr. Pattabhi’s History of ih^ 
Congress), 
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communicate their views and the AJ.C.C. was in possession of them. 
All the Committees approved of the programme wholeheartedly. 
Thus the country was prepared for a new movement, the like of 
which was never tried on such a large and massive scale for the 
achievement of political ends. The Special Session of the Congress 
which met at OdcutLa from the 4tb '..o th(5 9th September 1920 was 
fortified by the approbation of ; scluime by the subordinate 
Congie.ss Committees and the enthusiastic response evoked among 
the masses b3^ the nationwide tour which Gandhi and the Ali 
Brot’nors undertook explaining the movement of non-cooperation 
which W’^as to be launched. Tlie Special Session Avas convened for 
the purpose of according its seal of approval to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
<>xporimont for waking the British to a realisation of the wrong they 
had done. 

Tlie resolutions recorded at this Session are of absorbing and 
striking importance. After passing a condolonce resolution touching 
the lamentable (h^ath of Lokmanya Tilak anrl pa^nng him a rich and 
<l(;scTvecl tribute for the services he had rendered to the country and 
oxprf^ssing the gratitude of the people to him, a resolution condemn¬ 
ing the one-sided report of the Hunter Commission on the Punjab 
wrongs was passed, expressing the confirmed view that it 'fis un- 
:acceptable and unreliable inasmuch as it is based on evidence 
which is incomplete, one-sided and biased by self-intercsC’. The 
resolution contained a trenchant criticism of the way the evidence 
was taken and sifted and the revolting and outrageous conclusions 
-drawn to the detriment of justice and fairplay. A third resolution 
touching on the same subject expressed “the deep sense of bitter 
disappointment at the British Cabinet’s failure to take adequate 
action with reference to the atrocities of the Punjab, at their 
acquiescence in the recommendations of the Government of India and 
their practical condonation of the misdeeds of the Punjab officials.” 

The mounting resentment of the people at the callous conduct 
-of the British, expressed itself in a resolution on non-cooperation 
about which there was a nation-wide propaganda prior to the 
session. The resolution evoked a heated controversy and though the 
•vote on it w'as overwhelmingly in support of launching the movement, 
it had also its detractors. 1886 delegates voted for and 884 
opposed it. A new and novel programme to gain freedom, specially 
when its very texture and pattern had something unusual about 
them, was bound, naturally, to evoke strong criticism and keen 
-•controversy. 
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After mentioning about the broken pledges of the British 
Government in connection with the Khilafat and the failure to* 
protect innocent people in the Punjab from the atrocious behaviour 
of officials and even condoning their brutal activities, the resolu¬ 
tion recorded that it was the opinion of the Congress “that there 
can be no contentment in India witliout redress of the two aforemeii- 
tione<l wrongs and that the only erfectiial means to vindicate 
national honour and to prevent a repetition of similar wroiigvS in 
future is the establishment of Swarajya.” The resolution furt.her 
said that “there is no course loft open for the people of India but 
to approve and adopt the policy of progressive non-violent non- 
co-oj)eration inaugurated by Maliatma Gandhi until tlie said 
wrongs are righted and Swarajva is established”. Tn pursuance 
of the policy of non-co-operation, the programme to be adopted was 
detailed. It consisted of (a) surrender of titles and honorary otli(;es 
and resignation of members occuj)ying nominated seats in Loc^al Boflies^ 
(6) ndiisal to attend Government Durbars, etc., (c) gradual with‘- 
drawal of students from Government or aided schools, (d) gradual 
boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants, (p) refusal of 
military, clerical and labour classes from offering themselves for 
recruitment for service in Mesopotamia, (/) withdrawal of candidates 
from offering for election to the Reformed Councils and refusal of 
voters to vote at elections and (g) boycott of foreign goods. The 
resolution advised t he use of Swadeshi clotli and as such cloth might 
be insufficient, it wanted that there sliould be a revival of hand 
spinning in every liouse and hand-weaving by the millions of weavers- 
who had abandojicd their ancient calling. 

OPPOSITION TO NON-COOPERATION 

The resolution was hotly contested by Chittaranjan Das and 
Bepin Chandra Pal. But against the gathering momentum of support 
which Mahatma Gandhi received, their opposition was of no avail. 
Except in Maharashtra and Bengal, the resolution had not only 
warm but active support all over the country. Criticism of the new 
movement was spear-headed by the manifesto issued by an ardent 
Congress leader, G. S. Kliaparde from Maharashtra, who said 
that in the hands of a spiritual leader like Gandhi, the fight for 
freedom was losing its edge by being eschewed of political approach. 
But how little such criticism succeeded in weaning away the people 
from the new movement was apparent from the almost wide and 
overwhelming support it received from the people. At the following 
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regular session of the Congress in December 1920 at Magpur, non- 
co-operation received the impress of a nation’s enthusiastic and 
unequivocal approval, 

NAGPUPv CONGRESS—GANDHI’S TRIUMPH 

The President of the Nagpur Congress was C. Vijaya- 
raghavachariar, an intellectual giani from the South, imbued with the 
spirit of nationalism. He said the movement ought Jiot to be 
merely for the redress of wrongs but for th(? positive purpose of 
attainment of Swaraj. The oblique approach liad thus given place 
to a direct attack. To the (bngress came Cliittaranjari Das deter¬ 
mined to fight tlie N.(\0. and bor(‘. the (^xi>enses of the largest con¬ 
tingent of delegaUvs who numbered 250, to beat down all support to 
th(^ movement. Maharashtra bad alsi.) a strong team for a like 
purpose. But theirs was a wasted efl'ort. It uas a triumph for 
Gandhi’s s])iriiual ardour and moral fervour. In tlie open Session, 
it was Deshbandhu Das who moved the resolution and Lajpat Rai 
will) seconded it, botli strong opponents of N.C.O. These and a host 
of other stalwarts had been overpowered and converted by Gandhi. 
The ri'solutioii passed at (^.alcutta was praciiijally reiterated at 
Nagpur. It had g:*eater support than at Calcutta, outstanding 
leaders like Nehru, Das, Lajpat Rai giving it their weighty vote. 
Here was the triumph of a spiritual leader of a political movement.. 
Mahatma Gandhi became thus tlie moulder of the Indian National 
Congress. 

It was at this session that the impress of Gandhi’s personality 
was felt on the constitution of this biggest political organisation. 
He wanted to make it the instrument of a mass movement and run 
it on the basis of truth and non-violence, the twin principles which 
guided and controlled the philosophy of his life. The creed of the 
Congress was changed and the object of the organisation was defined 
as “the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate means.’* 
On the organisational side, Congress Circles were recognised on a 
linguist ic basis. The Subjects Committee w^as to consist of A.I.C.C. 
members. The appointment of a Working Committee of the A.I.C.C.. 
consisting of 15 members including Secretaries, the Treasurer and 
the President was a feature of the new Constitution which made the 
Congress a regular, continuous organisation, looking after day-to-day 
work and carrying out the behests of the annual session. 

Thus the Nagpur session was momentous in that it made N.C.O. 
the accepted programme for the struggle for Swaraj, made Mahatma 
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Oandlvi the acknowledged leader of the new movement for political 
liberation and changed the Constitution of the Congress notably, 
•clarifying its creed and placing it on a workable basis. Nagpur 
marked a new era in the history of freedom struggle, opening new 
and unexplored vistas for the achievement of Swaraj and raising the 
•whole movement to an ethical plane. 
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GANDHI—THE SOLE DICTATOR 

C hroniclers of tho CongroRS woaUl undoubtedly regard the 
Nagpur Congress as eveiitftil and as tho beginning of a new ei*a 
in the struggle of this great organisation for fi*(‘(ulom. Tlie fear 
naturally cngerid(?red in llie British masters by the Resolution on the 
N.C.O. stirred them only to a superficial searching of hearts. 
Evidence of this was visible in tho spc^ecli of tho Duke of Connaught 
inaugurating tho now RoLVunis in which he showed a repentant mood 
wlum lie said : ‘‘1 a.])portl to you all'—British and Indians—to bury 
along with tho dead piist tho mistakes and misundorstandiiigs of the 
f)ast, to 1‘orgivo wlioro y<ai have to f(»rgive and to join hands and to 
work together to realise the hopes that arise from today.” TJiis 
attempt to assuage fo(^lings of resentment had bc^cii futile. And so 
?dso what Sir Williain Vincent said in the Supreme^ Council in a 
discussion on the Punjab tragedy when ho exprosseil “the deep regret 
of tho administration at the perpetration of those improper actions 
and tli(ur ((ioveriimont’s) tirm determination that so far as human 
foresight could avail, aJiy repetition would bo for ever impossible.” 
‘These words sounded so shallow and carried such scanty conviction 
that the determination of the nation to progress towards Swaraj on 
the path set by the Congress remained unshaken. 

The response in the country to the movement of non-coopera¬ 
tion was enthusiastic, spt'cially from tlio youth. The leaders were 
going cautiously lest tln' now movement, based on truth and non¬ 
violence, might lead tlie p(M)[)]e into wron^ ways. Success depended 
much on discipline, on a clear understanding of the principles which 
was possible only tlirough purity of heart. Of all the boycotts 
<munciated in the N.C.O. programme, the no-vote campaign was tho 
most successful. With unprecedented zeal people stayed away from 
the polling booths. In regard to schools and colleges, also, the 
boj’^cott was more successful than was anticipated. To provide 
•education for youth who came out of educational institutions. 
National Schools and Colleges sprang up in every part of the country. 
Xawyers, though in smaller numbers, ceased attending courts. 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 
The Working Committee of the Congress and the A.I.C.C. met 
on 31st March and 1st April, 1921, at Bezwada (now Vijayawada) 
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and felt that the time was not ripe for launching a no -tax 
campaign. The meeting resolved to collect 1 crore of Itupees for 
the Swarajya Fund, to enlist one crore of members and to introduce 
20 lakh Charkhas in the country, as measures for intensifying the 
movement, and broadbase it on the will and consent of the people 
and give it not merely a political bias but an economic bent, fully 
convinced that through attempts at uplifting downtrodden masses, 
their willing co-operation might be sought to enable the freedom 
movement to become a mass agitation for ridding the country of 
foreign domination. This was part of the constructive programme. 
Its success was registered when the A.T.C.C. mot in July, 1921 at 
Bombay. The fund was oversubscribed by 15 lakhs. The membership, 
regrettablj% was a little over half the prescribed figure but the 
charkhas came upto 20 laklis as contemplated. Tlie next step was- 
concentrated on the complete boycott of foreign cloth. For this,, 
the programme of weaving handspun j^arn had to be intensified and 
the A.I.C.C. insisted that all Congressmen should wear handspun? 
cloth. Tlie economic revolution had thus set in. The millowners 
were asked to keep down prices of cloth and imi)orters of foreign 
cloth were advised to stop their trade. The A.T.C.C. also passed 
resolutions affirming the right of citizens to ask the Government 
servants to renounce civil or military service. Picketing at drink 
shops was to be continued, though this evoked official interference. 
The people became attuned to non-violent behaviour and the A.I.C.C. 
congratulated tliem. Repression was, however, going on, specially 
in U.P. and t!io people suffered imprisonment willingly without 
offering defence and acted in an exemplary manner. 

BOY( OTT OF PPvINCE OF WALES’S VISIT 

A new forward step had been taken when the Ali Brothers 
were prosecuted for calling on soldiers from desisting from military 
sei-vice^. The Working Committee of the Congress which met at 
Bombay on 5th October, endorsed the appeal of the Ali Brothers and 
what they said was repeated from thousands of platforms at the 
behest of the Congress on the 16th October. 

4. The prosecution and later the incarreration of tho Ali Brothers, Mohemed 
Ali and Slimikat Ali, were events of signal importane© in th© onward march 
of Uio freedom struggle. Tho proceedings of th© Karachi session ©f th© Khilafat 
Conference on 8tli July presided over by Mohemed Ali became th© subject 
matter of the prosecution. What offbndod the Government was a resolution 
declaring it ‘‘unlawful for any faithful Muslim to serve from that day in the 
Army or help or acquiesce in their recruitment.’^ Mohemed AliV speech ae 
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Meanwhile, the visit of the Prince of Wales was announced 
and the Working Committee advised the country to organise Hartal 
on the day of his landing. 

At the A.I.C.C. meeting at Delhi on 5th November, for the 
first time, the programme of a no-tax campaign was permitted if the 
P.C.Cs felt the conditions suitable. It was insisted that civil resis¬ 
ters must have discarded foreign cloth, been habitually wearing 
Khaddar, must have belief in non-violence and in the removal of 
untouchability. 

It has to be mentioned here that the programme of the boycott 
of tlie visit of the Prince of Wales was a complete success, though 
in places like Bombay, there were outbreaks of violence which made 
Gandhi say that Swaraj “stank in his nostrils.” 

It may also he mentioned in parenthesis that Jinnah and 
Pt. Malaviya wanted to bring about a peaceful atmosphere when the 
Prim^e of Wales visited Calcutta. The Congress leaders were to meet 
the Viceroy at a Round Table Conference as a preliminary to such 
a conference. But Gandhi's demand for conceding the right of 
picketing stood in the way and the negotiations fell through. 

The scene was set for the Ahmedabad Session of the Congress 
towards the end of 1921. Swaraj had been promised to the country 
by Gandhi within a year and the year was running out. He wanted 
the fulfilment of his programme to the full. The people, however, 
were not able to carry it out. There was, however, a new ferment, 
a new awakening, a new spirit of fearlessness pervading the people, 
a new confidence animating them, a new hunger for freedom which 
had been dormant. There was a perceptible bub peaceful revolution. 
In the atmosphere of a new hope, the Congress was to meet at 
Ahmedabad, with the political situation unchanged and the intensity 
of official repression unabated. 

(Continued from page 98) 

the President of the Conference caused the utmost offence and led to his 
prosecution. The Congress issued instructions that Mohemed AlJ’s speech should 
be repented by Congressmen as a challenge to the Government. The Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Congress contTratulated the Ali Brothers on their pro¬ 
secution and declared that the reason given for the prosecution constituted an 
unduo interference with religious liberty. Mohemed Ali was arrested at 
Waltair on 14th September 1921 and Shaiikat AH was arrested at Bombay a 
few days later. Gandhi heard about their arrest at Trichinopoly €md he 
publicly repeated the offending speech and felt so strongly that he asked the 
nation to repeat the resolution passed by the Congress Working Committee. 
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AHMEDABAD CONGRESS 

The Ahmedabad Congrcsis marked the intensification and the 
acceleration of the movement of N.C.O. Doslibandhu Das who was 
to have presided over the Congress could not be present owing to 
his incarceration. The place was filled ably by Hakim Ajmal Khan. 
The Presidential address of Das was read in his absence by 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. It was an eloejnent address hreatlniig the 
spirit of a new patriotic zeal, of a new ernotion of natif)!ialist upsurge. 
He would not, he declared “purchase jieaco a\ itli dishonour.’’ The 
resolution adopted at this s(ission of the (Jongfi\ss on N.C.O. was the 
most vital part of the proceedings. It was a thesis on N.C.O. 
Mahatma Gandhi moved the resolution which took So minutes to 
read in English and Hindustani. It recorded tlu^ apprecsiiition of 
the response of the people and resolved to continue the niov^ement 
with greater vigour until '^Swarajya i.s established and the confrol of 
the Government passes into th(5 hands of tlie people from that of 
an irresponsible Corporation.” The resolution, while recording its 
condemnation of the repressive policy of the Government, in trying 
to disband volunteer corps of the Congress and prohibiting meetings 
of a public nature and even Committee meetings, appealed to the 
people to suspend all activities and offer themselves for arrest by 
enrolling in the volunteer organisations which wore to be formed 
in all parts of the country. A new 8-point pledge for enrolment as 
a volunteer was adopted which wanted every person above 18 to join. 
The pledge insisted on non-violence, belief in unity, in Swadeshi, in 
removal of untouchability, in cjuietly, and without expecting any 
help from the Congress, courting imprisonment without res(;utment. 
The Resolution expressed the view that civil disobedience wa.s the 
only civilised and efl'ective substitute for armed rebellion and called 
on believers in such a method to organise individual or raa.ss civil 
disobedience. The Resolution, apprehending mass arrests, had 
conferred plenary powers on Mahatma Gandhi and invested him with 
authority to carry on Congress activities in the manner he thought 
fit. These powers would automatically devolve on successive in¬ 
cumbents nominated by their predecessors. By another resolution 
an alternative constructive programme consisting of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving, of carrying on propaganda for the removal of 
untouchability and for total prohibition, was prescribed for those who 
had no faith in full non-cooperation or the principle as such. 

It was at this Congress, it may be mentioned in passing, that 
for the first time “Swaraj” was sought to be defined as “complete 
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independence free from foreign contror’, by Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 
But this was described by Gandhi as a proposition full of “levity’* 
and “irresponsibility,” and toflay as we take our imagination back 
into those troublous times we can understand the political tact of 
the great leader to whom programmes meant more than verbal 
definitions. 

Other res(fiutions of the Oo 'gri'ss referred to Moplah rebellion, 
the Khilafat wrong, regret about- disturbances at Bombay on 17th 
Novoml)er, 1921, when the Prince of Wales landed and matters of 
general import. 

Alimedabad had witness(^d the emergence of Gandhi as sole 
dictator to whom guidance of Congress affairs was enti usted in full 
faith and confidence. 

AilMRDABAO RESOLUTION AKT> AFTER 

The impl(unentation of the Ahmedabad resolutions, which was 
the next stop and which marked a departure in the technique of 
fnMMlorn struggle, luvl given rise to panic among conservative leaders 
who sought to negotiate between Mahatma Gandhi as the sole 
representative of tlu' Congress, and the Government. An all-Parties 
Conference was eonvened and Gandhi explained the position of the 
Congress. Lord Reading who received a representation from this 
Conference would not budge and the negotiations naturally fell 
through. 

Meanwhile jweparations for civil disobedience Avere afoot. In 
Andlira much enthusiasm was cAunced and permission Avas sought 
of Gandlii to permit no-tax campaign in Guntur. The campaign 
was started and n'pression of an unprecedented character followed, 
the military having been posted in the area. Distraints, imprisonment, 
shootings occurred and a reign of terror prevailed. 

Th(^ Andhi’a Civil Disobedience was only bj'’ the Avay. The frontal 
attack Avhich Gandhi contenqfiated was to be the Bariloli Satyagraha 
or Civil Disobedience. Bardoli Taluk suffered Avorst under repression 
and its peasants wen* the victims of brutal tyranny. Gandhi wanted 
to ex{)eriment with mass civil disobedience, here, not merely to 
right Avrorigs suffered by the peasants, but so as to focus public 
attention to the demand for freedom and for the elementary rights 
of citizens, and to expose the uncivilised Avays of the British Govern¬ 
ment in suppressing liberty of speech and association. Bardoli was 
to be the spearhead of the national revolt against British atrocities. 
The letter which Gandhi wrote to the Viceroy intimating his decision 
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about launching mass civil disobedience, was typical of his approach 
to the situation. As a man of truth and non-violence, he explained lus 
aim and his plan to his enemy before he launched his attack. He 
referred to brutal repression going on in the country, to suppression 
of freedom of speech and association and its intolerable and brutal 
manifestations. He gave a chance to the Government to rectify. 
He did not like to precipitate a struggle. “I am asking your Ex¬ 
cellency” he said in his letter dated Bardoli, Lst February 11)22, 
‘‘to do what is today being done in every country which its deemed 
to be under civilised government.” Ho gave 7 days’ notice to make 
a declaration withdrawing all repressive laws and releasing N.(,\0. 
prisoners. Tlie nature of the reply was not unexpected. The Viceroy 
refused to repeal repressive laws. Besides, he justified them. 

COUNTRY NOT READY 

Before the expiry of the notice given to the Viceroy, (‘vents 
occurred which resulted in withdrawal of Bardoli Civil Disobedience. 
At Chauri Chaura, a mob going in a procession acted violently 
against the police. 21 Constables and a Sub-Inspcctor were taken 
to the Police Station where they were confined and the station was 
set fire to reducing them to ashes. In Madras, at about the same 
time, riots broke out in connection with the visit of Prince of Wales. 
These two occurrences caused revulsion of feeling in Gandhi who 
naturally concluded that the country was not ready for a non-violent 
struggle. Apprehending troubles of a similar nature in connection 
with Bardoli Civil Disobedience, he announced the suspension of the 
campaign. The decision was taken by the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee on the 12th February 1922. Congressmen were asked to stop 
all Civil Disobedience activities designed to lead to their arrest. The 
movement in Guntur District for non-payment of taxes was also 
abandoned and people were advised to pay taxes and they were, 
accordingly, paid. 

The reaction to the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience of the 
mass variety was adverse. Pandit Motilal Nehru was a violent 
critic of this retreat. At the A.I.C.C. meeting following the decision 
of withdrawal, Maharashtrian and Bengal delegates were the 
loudest in their attacks and a motion of censure against Gandhi was 
moved, though it was voted down. Dr, Moonje from Maharashtra 
and Hardayal Nag from Bengal raised the standard of revolt. But 
Gandhi triumphed in the end standing as a rock unshakable against 
onslaughts however fierce. 
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GANDHI IMPRISONED 

The most significant event of this period was the arrest and 
conviction of Gandhi. The Government found the moment opportune 
because Gandhi was finding a '-rtain volume of opposition from 
his followers. On the 13th Mari ii, Gandhi was arrested and the 
“Great Trial” began on 18th Mar i922. Three articles by him in 
Young India" were picked up to hitlict him of creal.ing disaffection 
among people and preaching sedition. They were titled “Tampering 
with Loyalty”, “The Puzzle and its Solution” and ‘‘Shaking the 
Manes”. Gandhi pleaded guilty as also Shankerlal Banker who 
was arrested along with him. He said he took full responsibility for 
the riots at Bombay, Madras and Chauri Chaura. In a statement 
of historic importance, he described the wrongs done by the Govern¬ 
ment, his own conversion and transformation from a loyal subject 
to a pronounced seditionist for which he laid the blame on the 
British administration which he described as ‘Satanic’. He was 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. The country was steeped in 
mourning. It was no doubt excited but the warning of Gandhi 
before his arrest was heeded and no violent demonstrations followed. 
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PULLING AT DIFFERENT ENDS 

W ITH the removal of Gandhi from the political scene, the 
Congress was without a dynamic guide. A shadow descended 
upon it. Leaders who had professed loyalty to Gandhi while he 
was free began to pull at different ends. It u as thought that a 
reassessment of the situation as it then obtained was necessary. 
Was the countr^^ prepared for campaigns of civil disobedience i Was 
the N.C.O. programme to undergo change ? Was the Congress to 
fight the elections, enter the councils and carr}' on the movement of 
paralysing the administration from within. These questions were 
raised and they demanded an answer. The A.T.C.C. met in Lucknow 
on the 7th, 8th and 9th June, 1922 and decided on appointing a 
committee to tour the country and assess public opinion on the 
question of Civil Disobedience. Pt. Molilal Nehru, Dr, Ansari, 
V. J. Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj, C^. Rajagopalachari and S. Kasthuri 
Ranga Iyengar constituted the committee wdiich toured the country 
and submitted tlieir Report. The leeoramendaiions of this Committee 
are important and liave a historic value. 

C.D. COMMITTEE'S RE(X)MMEXDATTONS 

The Committee thought that the country was not prepared for 
mass Civil Disobedience but P.C.Cs might sanction a limited form 
of it according to the needs of the occasion or exigencies of the 
situation. In connection with legislative councils, the elections 
should be contested by the non-cooperators and if they were 
returned in a majority they should prevent the sittings of the 
legislature by abstaining from attending and if in a minority they 
should oppose all governmental measures. This recommendation 
was supported by tin ee and opposed by an equal number. Election 
to Local Bodies by Congressmen was recommended. Active pro¬ 
paganda for boycott of schools and colleges Avas to remain suspended. 
Right of self-defence, except when carrying on Congreess work, was 
conceded to individuals. 

These recommendations illustrate and reflect the mood in wdiich 
the leaders found themselves. The No-changers and the Pro-changers— 
the heterodox and the orthodox sections—w^ere ranging on opposite 
sides. That both the wings had the highest patriotism, there was 
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no doubt. A tendency to change programmes or shift emphasis and 
to think on different lines from those laid down by Gandhi, to 
water down non-cooperation and lessen its painfniness and relax its 
rigours, was all too evident. At Calcutta, when the A.I.C.C. met from 
the 20th to the 24th November, 1022, the battle of wits raged furiously 
between the advoca tes of Council iMitry and their opponents. Loyalty 
to Gandhi u-as not dead or dcicadc jt uid those who fought for rigid 
adherence to his programme were no less strong than the stalwarts 
raimed on the opposite side led by Nehru and Das. At this Session, 
it was however (ioneeded that the country was not prepared for 
general mass Civil Disobedience but that a limited form might be 
sanctioned by P.(\rs. The question of Council Entry was left over 
for final decision at t he Gaya session of the Congress. 

GAYA CONGRESS—NO-CHANGEUS TRIUMPH 

At Gaj^a, again, the <lccision, held over by the A.I.C.C. at 
Calcutta, had to lie taken. There was a tremendous battle of 
arguineuits between the Pro-changers and No-ehangers. the cleavage 
between the two iji the meanwdiile having become more pronounced. 
Ranged on the side of the Pro-changers w ho wanted Council Entrj’' 
and were out for a programme of fighting the bureaucracy from 
within the legislatures and WTecking them, w^cro such intellectual 
giants like Pandit Motilal Nehru and Deshbandhu C.R. Das and 
S. Srinivasa Ij^engar. But the forces of undiluted loyalty to 
Gandhi triumphed and the resolution on (Council Entry fell through. 
But it must bo recorded that Deshbandhu Das was not to be 
daunted. He had drawn up the constitution for a now Swaraj 
Party to fight the (deetions and Jio w^anted to pusJi it despite the 
opj)osilion of orthodox Congressmen who had a single track mind, 
who w anted to pui’sue (iandhi*s behests to the letter and could not 
think of a change unless with the blessing and under the direction of 
the leader who, unfortunately, was behind the bars. It w as an exalted 
exhibition of loyalty to the leader and a triumph and illustration of 
the mighty sway CJandlii exercised over the popular mind. The 
tenacity of Deshbandii Das w'as no less remarkable. He w as no less a 
patriot and no less intensely determined to w in freedom. His failure 
at Gaya spurred him to greater activity and in the following year, as 
it will be described presently, he met with success and the Swaraj 
Party was launched. 

Between those who advocated Council Entry and those who- 
were opposed, acerbities began to grow. Deshbandhu Das wdio had 
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presided over the Gaya Congress and who did not succeed in pushing 
through his Council Entry programme resigned. This resignation 
was, however, not accejjted at the A.I.C.C. meeting at Allahabad on 
27th February, 1023. It was held over for iH)nsideration at the 
following meeting in May and meanwhile the two parties, the Pro¬ 
changers and the No-ehangers, were advised to call a truce and cease 
■carrying on propaganda fur their respective views. On 27th May, 
1923 the Working Committee an<l the A.I.GC. met at Bombay and 
decided that no propaganda in furtherance of the resolution passed 
at Gaya disapproving Council Entry should be carried on. This 
was the signal for the resignation of leadt^rs of the No-change 
group including C. Rajagopalachari, Vallabhbhai Patel, liajeiulra 
Prasad and others. Das had resigjied and he would not withdraw 
liis resignation. So the Working Committee had to be reconstituted 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Ansari. 

It has to be recorded that tlie constructive programme was 
not neglected. A delegation consisting of Babu Ilajendra Prasad, 
C. Rajagopalachari, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Devdas Gandhi toured 
the country preaching about the various items of the programme 
like hand-spinning and hand-weaving, prohibition and anti-untouch* 
ability and submitted a Report to the Working Committee and 
A.I.C.C. at Bombay. 

Now, to go back to the Council Entry wrangle, the P.C.Cs had 
not approved of the action of the Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. 
in practically annulling the Gaya resolution. At Nagpur, the Work¬ 
ing Committee and the A.I.C.C. did not agree to a resiling from the 
Bombay compromise. This led to the resignation of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and other members of the Working Committee who favoured 
.a No-change policy. Dr. Ansari, the President, also resigned. A new 
Working Committee w^as constituted. It was at this Nagpur session 
that a resolution was adopted to hold a Special Session of the 
Congress at Bombay in August. The month w’as later changed to 
September. The session was to decide finally about Council Entry 
programme which was splitting the ranks of the Congress. A Special 
^Session of the A.I.C.C, at Vizagapatam on the 3rd August voted for 
Special Session of the Congress. That this resolution was moved by 
the leader of No-changers, C. Rajagopalachari, w^as an indication 
that both the groups were determined to end the tangle, so that 
Congress activity might not suffer dissipation. It may be mentioned 
that though the Special Session was to be held at Bombay according 
:to the resolution, the venue was finally changed to Delhi. 
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NAGPUR FLAG SATYAGRAHA 
An event of great importance as an index of the intensity 
of patriotism aroused by the Congress, may be recalled. It is the 
Nagpur Flag Satyagraha. The prohibition of a procession carrying 
the National Flag, was the occasion for the Satyagraha and the 
patriotic fervour it aroused in the whole country was retlected in 
the endless How of volunteers from every part of the country to 
take part in the Nagpur Flag Satyagraha and vindicate a right which 
was sought to be tramj)led upon. The leadership of the Patel 
brothers and the guidance they gave raised the importance of the 
Krause, and brought triumph to a moveitunit which was part of 
the larger struggle for freedom. The Government had to relent and 
billow the procession to go while the prohibitory order remained but a 
<lead letter. Thus while the battle between the No-changers and 
the Pro-changers within the Congress raged, the country was alive 
to larger issues involving the self-respect of a j)eople who had been 
=woken up from their slumber by Gandhi. 

The course of the Pro-changers, the Council-entry protagonists^ 
had become smoother. There was little fight left among the No¬ 
changers. The Special Session of the Congress at Delhi, though it 
passed a permissive resolution, marked a triumph for those who had 
been seeking a change in the programme. The resolution declared 
ithat 

“Such Congre.ssmen as have no religious or r^onscientious objections 
against entering the legislatures are at liberty to stand as candidates 
and to exercise their right of voting at the forthcoming elections. And 
this Congress, therefore, suspends all propaganda against entering the 
councils.” 

There was of course a full-throated appeal to carry out the 
constructive programme. A Committee was appointed to organise 
•effective Civil Disobedience movement. Another Committee to 
revise the Congress Constitution also came into being. All these 
Rpart, the vital resolution related to Council Entry and that decided 
<ihe course of Congress activity in the next few years. 
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EMERGENCE OF SWARAJIST PARTY 


W HAT the Special Session of the Congress did at Delhi was 
confirmed and strengthened at the general session at Cocanada 
in 1923. Here must be recorded what Gandhi stated from jail 
through the President of the Congress, Mohemed Ali, who asked 
him for a message. Gaiidlii said : 

*‘I can send you no mo.ssapjo beoaiiso T am in prison. I have alvvaya 
disapproved of people sending mossagOvS from prison. J?iit F may say 
that T am deeply touched hy your loyalty to mo. 1 would liowover ask 
you not to allow your loyalty to me to weigh with you so miicii as your 
lo,yalty to tlie country. Wy views aie wfsll known. I exj;)ressed them 
before 1 wont to juil ami there has boon no change in thorn since. I 
may assure you that if you choose to differ from mo, it will nob affect by 
one bit the swootnoss of the relations between you and mo.’* 

This has been construed cas indirect, oblique suj)port to the 
CouiUiil Entry programme and opinion was evidently canvassed on 
that basis. At Cocanada, obviously on tluit account, there was not 
that ex[)ected exhibition of fireworks. Council boytjoti programme 
was buried fathoms deep and the Pro-chang(U s emerged t riumphant. 
The previous resolutions on Coumal Ent ry were confirnual, though, 
to satisfy the No-ehango sentiiuont, n(>n-(H)operati(>n has been 
reaffirmed as the confii nied policy of the Congress. Here is the 
resolution : 

“This Congress rctilTlrms the non*cooj)oration resolutions adopted 
at Calcutta, Nagpur, AhinetlaFm<l, Chiya and Delhi, 

“Since doubts have been raised by reason of the non-cooj>eration 
resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to council entry, wlietFier there 
has been any change in the policy of the Congress, this Congress- 
aflirms that the principle aiu! policy of that boycott remain urialterod. 

“This Congress further declares that the said pi'inoiplo and policy 
form the foundal ion of constrm*tive work and appeals to the nation to 
carry out the programme of constructive work as adopted at iiardoli 
and prepare for the adoption of Civil Disobedien<*e. This Congress 
further calls upon every P.C.(\ to take immediate steps in this behalT 
with a view to speeily attainment of our goal.” 

Thus came to an end a controversy which threatened to create 
a permanent split in the Congress. The activities of the Pro-changers 
and the No-changers had been in fact compartmentalised. The con¬ 
structive programme continued to claim the attention exclusively of 
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those who had an aversion to the Council Entry programme. The 
more dynamic programme which fascinated the people was Council 
Entry and all activities connected with it. It cannot be said, how¬ 
ever, that the Council Entry protagonists had lost all faith in con¬ 
structive programme or that they had ceased to take interest in it. 

While i his was the all-ab.soi bing ev(mt connected witJi the 
Congress session at Coeanada, other activities calculated to further 
the dynamic role of tlie organisation were not Jieglected. For 
instance, the volunteer organisation was tighlencfl. A scheme for a 
national service of ( Congress workers was adumbi-ated. The discrimi¬ 
natory treatment of Indians in Kenya claimed Congress attention 
and Slirirnati Sarojini Devi and Ceorge Joseph were deputed to go to 
Kenya to study the conditions. 

With Council Entry receiving the imprimatur of the Congress 
and the non-cooperation movement undergoing a transformation 
wliich made the programme of national struggle soft and comfort¬ 
able, those who had looked on the Gaudluan method of sacrifice and 
sulfiiring as liard and liazardoiis, breathed a sigh of relief. Those 
who wanted to pursue a comfortable path that would lead to Swaraj, 
had readily subscribed to the now programme. 

. GANDHFS RELEASE 

Tlie release of Gandhi owdng to a major operation which he 
had to undergo for appendicitis, was the signal for new activity in 
the Congress. The beginning of the year 1924 w'as overshadowed 
by the gloom cast over the country by the serious illness of 
Gandhi. The successful operation he had, his release from prison 
and his convalescence at Juhu enabled the country to breathe more 
freely. 

During his rest at Juhu, Pt. Nehru and C.R. Das who had by 
their dynamic zeal led the Congress to the path of Council Entry and 
formed the Swarajist Party, met Gandhi to place before him their 
views and enlist his support, so that the Party might not work 
merely as an autonomous wing of the Congress but to make their 
programme the entire responsibility of the organisation. The con¬ 
versations between these leaders and Gandhi were fruitful, not in 
■each convincing the other, but in each of them understanding the 
other’s point of view. Gandhi gave his consent to the Swarajist 
Party functioning as a separate entity, recognising the patriotism 
<)f the leaders who had formed it and hoping that ere long they 
would realise the futility of their efforts and when they did so* Im 
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wanted them to come out of the councils. Das and Nehru in a state¬ 
ment confessed they could not convince Gandhi about the need or 
efficacy of the Swarajist programme but that they were able to get 
the sanction of Gandhi to try the experiment. 

SWAKAJIST VICTOIIY" 

The elections in which the Swarajist Party participated came as 
a new revelation. People enthusiastically voted for the Swarajist 
candidates and returned them in large numbers. It was in the 
Central Assembly that under the leadership of that astute Parlia¬ 
mentarian, Pt. Motilal Nehru, the Swarajist Party, 4,'> strong, 
with the support of Nationalists and some Independents and at 
times even Moderat('s, w'on resounding victories and proved to a. 
dazed world that the Congress members had not entered the 
legislature with a destructive mentality, but to expose in an 
atmosphere of dispassionate consideration the despotism and the 
autocracy of the British rule in India. A demand for responsible 
self-government, a demand for the immediate change in the con¬ 
stitutional machinery, a demand for the immediate release of 
political prisoners and for the repeal of Regulation IV of ISIS were 
some of the highlights of Swarajist victories in the Central Assembly. 
The rejection of supplies in regard to some items when the Budg(^ 
was presented mark(-d the zenith of their achievements. 

N.C.O. SUSPENDED 

Now, the divergence of views between Mahatma Gandhi and 
Nehru and Das had miraculously disappeared either bucau.so of 
Gandhi’s view that the Swarajist victories were notable and remark¬ 
able and would help the way to Swaraj or because he found among^ 
his followers a kind of indifference to a constructive programme- 
which had no spectacular appeal. These three leaders had issued 
a statement jointly unlike the separate statements of February 
1924 and this was adopted by the A.I.C.C. which met in Bombay 
on the 21st and 22ud November 1924. The statement, remarkably 
enough, said that in order to secure the co-operation of all Parties,, 
the programme of N.C.O. should bo suspended as a national pro¬ 
gramme, except in so far as it related to the refusal to wear foreign 
cloth and that while different sections should devote themselves to- 
different fields of constructive work, the Swarajist Party should work, 
in the councils. 

Before the Congress met towards the end of December, 1924- 
atBelgaum under the preudentship of Gandhi, one or two events 
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which occurred may be mentioned briefly. One was the convening 
of the All Parties Conference at Bombay on 21st and 22nd November 
1924, while the A.I.C.C. was also going on at the same time. The 
conference condemned repression and came to the conclusion that 
a scheme of Swaraj should be drawn up and pressed before the 
Govornrnont as tlic ..>nly remedy j .v the situation. A Committee for 
drawing up the scheme and roj-^rting before 31st March, 1925 was 
appointed. 

GANDHI’S FAST 

Another event of great significance which perturbed the nation 
was the 21-day fast of Gandlii as an ex])iation for the outbreak of 
communal violence at Delhi, Gulbarga, Nagpur, Lucknow, Allahabad, 
Knhat et(\ The fast ended successfully and there was a meeting 
of tht^ representatives of all communities and, for the time, there 
w as a perfect ujiderstanding that restored peace in the atmosphere. 
Siuiu*. formulae for communal amity were drawn up with regard to 
liberty of holding and expressing religious beliefs, sacredness of' 
pla(;es of worship, cow"-slaught('r, music before mosejues etc. 

The Bi'lgaum Congress, ])resided significantly enough by Gandhi,, 
marked the end of non*cooperation, as such. The constructive 
programme, including the yarn franchise of 2,000 yards for Congress 
znembersliip, in the place of four anna subscription, consisting of 
spinning and Aveaving, of propaganda in favour of Hindu Muslim^ 
unity and abolition of untoiichability, was all that survived after 
4 years of active N.O.O. Gandhi, alone, without any regret, could 
have adopted this strategy. He allowed full play to the Council 
Entry programme. He realised that in the air there was the breatb 
of violence as hot as it could be, that in the atmosphere there was 
a sense of frustration and of discontent with the N.C.O. programme. 
As a strategist who knew the pulse of his people, he withdrew the 
N.CJ.O. programme and gave his blessing to the Swarajist tactics. 
It is also strange thao defining Swaraj he said : “I would strive for 
Swaraj within the Empire but would not hesitate to sever all con¬ 
nection if severance became a necessity through Britain’s own 
fault.” 

Four years of N.C.O. had not gone in vain. The results, if 
seen in the proper perspective, were remarkable. There was a new 
longing for freedom among the people. They had shed their inter- 
iority complex. They had learnt to be self-reliant and self-respect¬ 
ing. They had banished fear. These were achievements which on 
the psychological plane had been of considerable import in preparing: 
the people for the intenser straggle ahead. 
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N.O.O. SPIRIT SHATTERED 

The Bolganm Conuiress marked, as we had already seen, the 
“surrender” of (iandhi and his support to the Council Entry pro- 
gramme. W(^ will now see how tlic year 19:20 witnessed the vigorous 
• activity of tlu? Swarajists inside- tlie C' 0 \n\cils and how the Congress 
had no otluT dynamic j>rogra.mnn‘- to pursues and how (hindhi 
became v^oluntarily inactive^ politically to let the Swarajists have 
tlie fill of their legislative zeal. 

In Bengal, the Council work was not allowed to be carried on 
by the Swarajists who a(l(»j)t.e(l obstructionist tactics. »iTiistries 
could not be Ibrrnc'd. The Council could not work and dyarchy 
which was the child* feature of the Montague-riielmsford Reform Act, 
liad been |)rove(l a failure. Deshbaiidhu Das's [wograinme of wrecking 
the coinniiJs i'roin wit liiii nas thus a complete success. In C\mtral 
Provinces where the Swarajists had gained a majority, the programme 
assumed a different foirn. It was oin^ of responsive eo-op(‘ration. 
Wrecking not resorted to as in Bengal. The leaders wei’e think¬ 
ing in terms of forming minisiri<^s and bringing administration to a 
standstilh From N.(hO. to Coumfd Entry was difficult but from 
that to ministry-forming, was an easy step. The spirit of N.C.O. 
was vanishing rapidly. In the (\mtral Assembly, the Swarajist 
Party was not uniformly, constantly or continuously, obstructing. It 
was voting on tla^ merits of each (piostion. The old uneonij)romising 
■attitude had become whittled down. 

PROGRAMME OF DAS 

At Faridpur, Das spoke at the Bengal Political Conference 
and enunciated a xnogrammo which was so utterly against the sjurit 
of N.C.O. and Gandhi’s ideal. He said : “Pjovided some real 
responsibility is transferred to the people, there is no reason why we 
should not cooperate with the Government”. TJiis was not talking in 
terms of Swaraj. There was an astonishing and appalling dilution of 
the political ideal. 

Gandhi was no less conscious of the changing attitude among 
his top adherents. He said in August 1925 : 

“I miiMfc no longer staivl in the way of the Congress being developed 
and guide;! by educated Tndims rather than by on^^ like myself who has 
thrown in his lot entirely with tho m issos and who Ims fundamental 
difForences with the mind of the odueatod India as a body. I still 
want to act upon thorn but not leading the Congress. Tho best way 
in whiirh I can help that ad.ivitv is by removing myself out of the way 
and by concentrating myself solely upon cjonsferiictivo work with the 
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help of the Congress and in its name and that too only so far as educated 
Indians will permit me to do so.” 

He understood the growing temper of the people for making 
Congress a purely political organisation with its accepted connota¬ 
tion. 

WHITTLING DOWN 

The whittling down of the Gandhi programme and the per¬ 
cept iblo passing away of initiativci from Gandhi to Pt. Motilal and 
those of Iiis way ofthiiiking, was to be completed by changes in the 
-oiganisational aspects of the Congress. At the A.I.C.C. meeting 
held at Patna on tlu3 21st September 1925, Khaddar Avas divested 
of its political significance and t.ho yarn franchise was made only an 
alternative to 4-anna subscription for membership. Besides, all 
political work was handed over to (he Swarajist Party. The resolution 
relaling to the liaiuiing over the organisation [)ractically to the 
Swarajist Party was hotly opposed by the protagonists of the No- 
ehange j)oliey ineduding Kajendra Prasad. Gandhi silenced all 
i>y)})f)sit\on as President of the A.I.C.C. and he carried the day on 
tlic plea that it was a point of honour with him to concede what 
the other side demanded. 

1925 was naturally (considered to be a stormy year in the history 
of th(' Congress. Both in the orthodox Congress section known as 
the Xo-changers and among the Swarajists, there were schisms. The 
watering down of the programme of the Congress, with the rise of 
the Swarajist Party and the revolt of the Maharashtrians with their 
res]H>nsive co-operation against the Party leader and defying the 
discipline of the organisation, the mutual recriminations between 
the dissidents and Pt. Motilal and his followers, disappearence of 
yarn francl\is(3, the loosening of Gandhi’s hold on the Congress 
by his ‘‘surrender” to the Swarajists, all conlril)uted to make the 
Congress organisation a by-word for schisms and conflicts. The 
Congress at Cawnpore with Mrs. Sarojini in the chair met in 
December 1925, with this background of internal bickerings. 

CAWNPORE CONGRESS 

The Cawnpore Congress was a personal success to Mrs. Sarojini 
Devi. Her gentle hand was able to soothe and smoothen acerbities. 
The Presidential address was short and sweet. She exercised a 
pacifying influence. She emphasised unity between the various 
parties. She referred to the National Demand as put forth in the 
Central Assembly by the Swarajist Party and wanted the British 
Government to accept it. 
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The main resolution passed at the Congress Session may be 
summarised. It wanted that work should be carried on for the 
political education of the people. The constructive programme was 
to be carried on scrupulously. Accurate information should be 
disseminated in foreign countries on behalf of the Congress. The 
Swarajist Parly in the Assembly should invite the Government to 
implement its resolution on National Demand for the establishment 
of responsible government and if nothing happened before the end 
of February 1926 satisfactory to the Congress, the Party should 
intimate to the Government that it would not work in the legislatures 
as before. The Party members belonging to the Central or Provincial 
legislatures should vote against the Finance Bills and withdraw and 
attend the Councils or Assembly only to prevent their seats being 
declared vacant. 

Two other resolutions of significance related firstly to the 
adoption, generally, of Hindi as the language in which the proceed¬ 
ings of the Congress and the AJ.C.C. should be conducted and 
secondly to the ojicning of a Po!*eign Department by the A.I.(\C. 
for looking after tlie interests of Indians abroad. 

It may not be inappropriate to mention before closing the 
chronicle of events of 1925, that the year witnessed communal out¬ 
breaks and that Hindu-Muslira tension was serious. Gandhi was sore 
on this point and on one occasion he stated in a mood of despair 
and disappointment : 

“...I simply nowadayH confine myself to a passing mention of this 
problem and content myself by saying that some day or other, we 
Hindus and JMusliins will have to come together if wo want the 
deliverance of our country. And if it is to be our lot that before we 
can come together we must shed one another’s blood, then, I say, 
the sooner M e do so, the bettor it is for us.*’ 
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SWARAJISTS’ TRIUMPHS 

T he cleavage among the members of the Swarajist Party which 
was then the main political incarnation of the Congress, became 
more pronounced in the beginning of 1926. The section hailing 
mainly from Maharashtra was for responsive co-operation which 
meant acceptance of ministries, though under some conditions. 
Th(5 two sections of the Sw^arajist Party met in Conference at 
Sabarmati and they entered into what came to be known as the 
Sabarmati Pact. But this was to be effected under three conditions 
laid doAvn which had to be fulfilled before rainistrit>s could be 
accepted. They were (I) that Ministers should be fully responsible 
to the legislatures, (2) that an adequate proportion of revenues should 
be allotted for the development of nation-building departments and 
(3) that the Ministers should be in full control of the services in the 
Transferred Departments. This Pact was not a success. At the 
A.l.C.C. meeting held on 5th May 1926 at Ahmedabad, the Pact which 
was to have been confirmed could not be pushed tlirough because 
Pt. Motilal could not agree with the other section on some details. 
Their negotiations having broken down, the position reverted to what 
it was before the infructuous 8abarmati Pact. While in Maharashtra 
the dissident section w^as gaining ground, fissiparousness was evident 
in Bengal also. In the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee ranks 
there were unending quarrels and important leaders went out of the 
Congress. J. M. Sen Gupta's leadership was resented and the 
scene w as set for the rise of Subhas Chandra Bose as the leader of the 
uncompromising extremist section, with the labour element becoming 
dominant and taking possession of the Congress. 

In the Central Assembly, Pt. Motilal as leader of the Swarajist 
Party, w^alked out with his followers as a protest against the 
Government’s attitude to the National Demand for Responsible 
Government, obeying the behests of the Congress. The section 
which was out for responsive co-operation of whom Lala Lajpat Rai 
was the leading light, did not approve of this walk-out. He resigned 
from the Swarajist Party and plumped for responsive co-operation. 

SWARAJIST PARTY BECOMES CONGRESS PARTY 
In the General Elections in November 1926, the Congress 
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fought not as Swarajist Party but under its own label. It was there¬ 
after the Congress Party that sat in the Councils and in the Central 
Asscmblj^ an event w hich demonstrated the complete conversion 
of the organisation into a purely political body, having passed 
through several stages of dilution. 

We arc now near the (hxuhati Session of the Congress presided 
over by R. Srinivasa Tyengar, the astute lawyer from the South. 
The session m(it under a tense feeling generated by various shades 
of opinion among leaders regarding the content anti eom])lexitm of 
co-operation to he given to the Government through tlu; legislatures. 
It was no longer a (piestion of non-cooperation though there were 
stalwarts who would not touch the councils with a pair of tongs. 
In an address that was remarkablee for its logits, Srinivasa Iyengar 
condemned acceptance of offieti in unequivocal terms. But referring 
to the Swarajist Party as an oj)position in the legislatures, ho said 
that its power, thotigh indirect, was very real and much more 
eflective than the power of Ministers. 

Among the n^solutions passed at this session, the most signi- 
hcant was that refening to council work. The resolution asked 
Congressmen to (1) refuse to accept Ministri(^s or other offices in 
the gift of the Government ; (2) throw out budgets, (3) throw out 
all proposals for legislative enactments which consolidated bureau¬ 
cratic authority ; (4) move and support resolutions for the healthy 
growth of national life ; (5) take steps for improving the lot of agri¬ 
cultural tenants ; (6) generally protect rights of labour, agricultural 
and industrial, and adjust relations between landlords and tenants, 
capitalists and workmen. 

Here, at Gauliati, emphasis was laid on work in the villages 
and on the liabitual wearing of Khadi as a compulsory condition for 
participating in Congress elections or for attending any meeting of 
committees or sub-committees. Gandhi’s hand was still perceptible in 
the steering of the Congress and in keeping the organisation tied to 
moorings fastened by him. 

Apart from the Council Entry programme and all the tussles 
and turmoils that it involved its participants in, the activity of the 
A.I.S.A, which branched off as an autonomous body was, though silent, 
very solid. The work in the villages transformed rural society. 
The old industries were revived with a vigour and vivacity which 
could be felt in the changing atmosphere. The Khadi Exhibition 
which was held along with the Congress session showed what 
tremendous strides Khadi had made under Gandhi’s lead. Other 
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industries had also caught back their ancient deftness and beauty 
and the villagers had grown to respect and revive their dying and 
decaying arts and crafts. 

LEGISLATE ^ ACTIVITY 

After tlic Ganhati Congress ^vlJ( lo Civil Disobedience as a part 
of the organisation was not touched at all, the activities oi Congress- 

\N'hethor inside or outside the legislature, may be briefly stated. 
There was nothing dynamic and (lefmilive in tlio pursuits of the 
Congressmen whicli hel])ed to move the country towards self-govern¬ 
ment or Swaraj. 

Ill the ('('ntral Assembly wliere Congressmen were in sufficient 
numheis, on a motion of M. It. Jayakar who broke away from 
the Congress and became the Deputy Leadtn- of the Nationalist 
Part y, tl\e entire budget was voted down by a majority of eight. But 
on the question of change in Exchange Ratio from lOd. to 18d., 
there was a tough fight and the Government won by 68 to 65 votes. 
An adjournment motion ofPt. Motilal Nehru on Ihq detention of 
Saty(m<lracliandra Alitra, a member of the Assembly, w^as passed. 
In (\P. and Bengal w here, during the last 3 years, dyarchy was 
rendered impossible, Ministries were formed, thus marking a failure 
for the Congress. It w'as a triumph for lesponsive co-operation. 
Even men like Lala Lajpat Rai and Srinivasa Iyengar got 
tired of fruitless labours in the Assembly and the councils. The 
latter said that “the Assembly is not the place, much less the 
Councils, to which you c?an look for a policy of obstruction by the 
nation.” 

Outside, the activity of the Congress was in the direction of 
im})roving the position of Indians in South Africa. The Segregation BiU 
was halted owing to Congress representation under the leadership 
of Rev. Andrews. The legislation was withheld and an Agent- 
General in S. Africa on behalf of the Indian Government was to be 
appointed. The name of Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was 
suggested by Gandhi who felt a sense of satisfaction at the turn of 
the events. The suggestion w as taken up by the Government and 
Srinivasa Sastri was appointed as the first Indian Agent-General in 
S. Africa to look after Indian interests. 

The A.I.C.C. meeting at Bombay on the 16th and 16th May 1927 
was notable for reviewing the work of the Congress Party in Madras 
Council where it was hobnobbing with the Government and other 
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Parties. One resolution of importance at this meeting related to 
the work of Jawaharlal Nehru as Congress Delegate at the 
International Congress against Imperialism, held in Brussels. His 
report and the part he played were commended. By another reso¬ 
lution the Chinese people were assured of India's sympathy in their 
struggle for freedom and condemned Government of India’s action 
in sending troops t^ China and demanded their immediate with¬ 
drawal. Boycott of British goods figured in another resolution, much 
acrimony having been imported into its formulation. 

Another meeting of the A.I.C.C. was held on the 28th, 29th and 
30th October 1927 in Calcutta. This was preceded by a number 
of communal riots over a period of some inuntlis in various parts 
of the country, specially in Lahore, in Bareilly and in Nagpur. 
These communal riots had exercised the minds of leaders of all 
parties and communities and the Viceroy himself had issued an 
appeal for unity. This exhortation resulted in a Unity Conference. 
The A.I.C.C. convened a Unity Conference on its own initiative on 
the 27th October and on the following day the A.I.C.C. met. Reso¬ 
lutions on unity were passed calling on both Hindus and Muslims 
to be tolerant and to resjject each other's religious sentiments and 
feelings. Other resolutions at this meeting related to the continued 
detention of political prisoners in Bengal, to the position of Indians 
in America and to an expression of gratitude to Senator Copeland 
for his support of the Indian cause. 

SIMON COMMISSION ANNOUNCED 

Before the next Session of the Congress w^as to meet at Madras 
under the presidentship of Dr. Ansari, an event of importance took 
place. The Viceroy broke the news of the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on the need for Indian Reforms under the chairmanship 
of Sir John Simon. All party leaders were personally invited for 
receiving the news. Gandhi was also invited and was surprised 
when he received only the Secretary of State’s announcement about 
the appointment of the Commission. With bitter humour Gandhi 
was reported to have told Lord Irwin that it could have been sent 
in a cover posted to him at a cost of one anna instead of making 
him undergo all this trouble. Lord Irwin felt nervous and replied 
that he was acting under orders. It was remarkable that this 
announcement was condemned by all parties and all leaders, not 
the least vehement among them being Dr. Besant. Pandit Motilal 
who was then in Eiagland treated it as an eyewash. All Indian 
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leaders issued a manifesto resenting the appointment of an all-White 
Commission. 

And what was this Commission to do ? It was charged with the 
duty of inquiring into the working of the present Constitution, into 
the desirability of introducing Besponsible Government and if so 
to what extent. After the (Commission reported, Indian public 
opinion was to be invited for views on the recommendations of this 
body. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


INDEPENDENCE—THE GOAL 

T he main duty of the Madras Session of the Congress was to 
express its opinion on the announcement of the appointment of 
the Simoji Commission. The resolution exhorted the people to 
boycott the Commission. It felt tliat that was the only self-respecting 
course for the. countly. It called upon all Congress organisations^ 
and the people to organise mass demonstrations all over the country 
on the da^^ of the arrival of the Commission in India and j>articular- 
ly in tlie cities of India which the Commission miglit visit. It 
w'anted that no one should give evidence before the Commission. 
Action of an allied nature w'as recommended to all non-official 
members in regard to any Governmental moves in the legislatures, 
either with regard to serving on (Committees or voting moneys in 
connection with the Commission’s visits. 

GOAL DEFINED AS INDEPENDENCE 

The Madras session (1927) presided over by Dr. Ansari, was^ 
significant, not only in reflecting public opinion accurately and giving 
a vigorous lead to the country in connection with the unwanted 
Simon Commission, but in a variety of other ways. It was here, that 
for the first time a definite shape was given to national aspirations. 
The goal of the Congress was defined in a resolution to this effect: 
“This Congress declares the goal of the Indian people to be complete 
national independence,” To the formulation of this resolution, 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s presence and advocacy gave an added impetus. 
Even Dr. Besant found nothing to object to in it. Gandhi waa 
absent at the time. He only heard about it later. What his reaction 
would have been if only he had been present, it is hard to imagine. 

After the Madras Congress, during the year 1928, three, events 
of outstanding importance occurred and have to be recorded, not 
merely because the 3 ’’ have a chronological value, but because their 
impact has a national significance. The first of them was the complete 
boycott of the Simon Commission ; the second was the appointment 
by an All-Parties Conference of a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru for drafting a constitution for India ; and 
the third was the Bardoli Satyagraha which was a triumph for the 
principles of Gandhi. Let us deal with them briefly. 
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BOYCOTT OF SIMON COMMISSION 

Tlie response to the call of the Congress for an all-India Hartal* 
on the day of the arrival of the Simon Commission in India, was 
striking. All over tlic country, generally speaking, tlic Hartal was 
complete and peaceful. At places like Madras, Patna, Lucknow, 
Delhi, there wore hi caches of peace, and jX)opIo w ere treated to lathi 
and baton charge and even shootmg. But these occurrences wore 
few. Even those wlio belonged to parties other tlian the (.'ongrcss, 
refrained from social contacts, a remarkable feature in itself. The 
assurance that came later that an Indian (\^mmitt(^e elected 1)3" tlie 
Central Legislature, as also similar committees in the Provinces, 
Would ]>(i associated with th(' Commission did not evoke enthusiasm 
among the organised parti(\s in the counliy. The Government had 
only to rely on individual hyalists to form these committees and to- 
carry out tlie eamouflago of co-operation wdth the Commission, 
Arriving at Bombay on the 3r(l Fcbruaiy 1928, the Commission left 
on th(^ 31st March, having accomplislicd their task to their ow'ii 
satisfaction. Of course \vlu\t was to their satisfaction could not be 
to th<‘ satisfaction of the peo])le ol the country who had boycotted 
the (^)mmission in an unprecedented manner. It was not merely 
the Congress that had told the Commission that- it w^as unwanted 
but in ecjually vehement manner was it conveyc'd to them that even 
the most moderat(j of Indian j)olitical parties could have nothing to 
do with it. 

NEHRU CONSTITUTION 

The Simon Commission was a spur to the meeting of the 
leaders of all parties. The (inference wm convened by the A.T.C.C. 
and met in Delhi in February and March 1928 and had 25 sittings- 
at which the drafting of a constitution with Full Responsible^ 
Government as the basis was one of the decisions taken. Another- 
question which W"as discussed and tentative agreement arrived at 
related to communal relations and communal ratios in legislatures. 
It w’^as finally decided that a committee with Pandit Motilal Nehru 
as President be appointed to draft the principles of a Constitution 
before 1st July 1928. The All-Parties Conference met at Lucknow 
on the 28th, 29th and 3()th August, 1928 and had before it the- 
Nehru Report which was drafted in such a remarkably short time. 
The Conference declared in favour of Dominion Status, while giving 
freedom to those political parties which had complete independence 
as their goal to carry on their agitation. Those who had been in 
favour of this goal issued a statement that they could not support - 
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the Conference’s resolution in favour of Dominion Status but that 
they would not obstruct the activity of those in favour of it. The 
A.I.C.C. which met in Delhi later, on 4th and 5111 November, con- 
.sidered the Nehru Report and the conclusions of the A.P. Conference, 
but in a non-committal way appreciated the labours of the Nehru 
Committee while reiterat ing the goal of complete Independence. 

BARDOLI—A TRIUMPH 

The Bardoli Satyagraha by the peasants on whom the burden 
of taxes imposed was intolerable, was an illustration of the triumph of 
the Gandliian principles. The peasants of the Tehsil stood like a 
rock, refused to pay taxes and not one was vulnerable to blandish¬ 
ments or to threats or repressive measures. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
who had infused into them iron discipline and the letter of Vithaibhai 
Patel, President of the Central Assembly threatening to resign, had 
the desired effect. A Commission appointed to enquire into the 
•conditions of the peasants reduced the enhancement of rents from 
25% to 6i%, But even this had finally to be abandoned when the 
existing conditions were brought to the notice of the authorities. 
Bardoli which in 1922 should have shot into history had to wait 
for another 6 years to demonstrate its capacity for Sat 3 ^agraha and 
. suffering. The successful termination of the no-tax campaign 
constituted a golden chapter in the history of Gandhian Congress. 

CONGRESS VICTORIES IN CENTRAL ASSEMBLY 

What the Congress Party did in the Central Assembly w'as 
remarkable for the uncompromising resistance which it presented to 
measures of the Government calculated to injure national interest. 
The clandestine way in which President Patel’s prestige was sought 
to be undermined was brought to the notice of the House and the 
Home member had to tender a public apology to the President. 
That was Triumph No. 1. The Reserve Bank Bill which was 
introduced in the Assembly, ostensibly for making India financially 
autonomous, was treated by the Congress Part\" as another link in 
the chain of imperialist hold which the British wanted to fasten on 
India. The opposition to it was so vehement and so persistent that 
consideration of the Bill had to be adjourned sine die. That was 
Triumph No. 2. The Public Safety Bill was introduced with the 
declared purpose of restraining the entry of undesirable foreigners. 
But the Congress Party felt that it was really directed against 
Indians. Lala Lajpat Rai delivered a vitriolic condemnation and 
with the casting vote of the President the Bill was defeated. This 
was Triumph No. 3. 
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CALCUTTA CONGRESS ULTIMATUM 

We now pass on to the Calcutta Session of the Congress 
which met towards the close of 1928 under the Presidentship 
of Pt. Motilal Nehru. He declared in his address that India Avas 
•determined to win complete independence which was the declared 
goal of the Congress and w'anted the Government “to begin at the 
point at which the All Parties (conference have now arrived and push 
forward with them as far as they would go.'’ 

The most important resolution of this session related to the 
goal of the Congress, the substantial approval of the Nehru (Com¬ 
mittee’s draft constitution because it reflected the greatest measure 
of agreement among all parties and the demand to accept it. The 
resolution also issued an ultimatum that if this was not accepted, 
the Congress decided to launch on a no-tax campaign for enforcing 
the demand. The ‘‘ultimatum’’ part of this resolution reads : 

“Subject to the exigencies of the political situation, this Congress 
w'ill adopt the Constitution if it is accepted in its entirety by the 
British Government on or before 21 st December, 1929 but in the event 
of its non-acceptance by the date or its earlier rejection, the Congress 
will organise a campaign of non-violent non-cooperation by advising 
the country to refuse taxation and in su(*h other manner as may be 
decided upon. 

^'Consistently with the above, nothing in this resolution shall 
interfere with the carrying on in the name of the Congress of the pro¬ 
paganda for complete independence.** 

Such an ultimatum was the first of its kind issued to the 
British Government on the question of constitutional reform. It 
was remarkable for the moderate language in which it was couched. 
'The demand, significantly enough, was backed not only by the 
Congressmen but by all parties who had approved of the Nehru 
Constitution. The strategic position of simultaneously working 
for the ideal of complete independence was not neglected. This repre¬ 
sented the attitude of the Congress of pitching its demands lower than 
the ideal while not losing sight of the latter in the humdrum struggle 
for taking up positions of vantage. 

Here for the first time, it has to be recorded that two leaders 
’emerged out of the younger section, both extremist in outlook, both 
hungering for complete independence. They were Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose. Both of them moved amend¬ 
ments to the original “ultimatum" resolution and expressed their un- 
vrillingness in uncompromising terms to whittle down the goal of the 
Congress from complete independence to Dominion Status and 
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'Would not allow any clause in the resolution for submitting the^ 
resohition to the Viceroy “for such action as he may be pleased to 
take.” 

Another resolution called on Congressmen, both inside and' 
outside the legislatuies, to pursue the constructive programme 
includijig boycott of foreign cloth. The programme enjoined may 
be categorically vslalod to indicate the emphasis laid by the Congress 
on nation-buildinji and on preparing the people for the SAvaraj of 
their dreams : (1) Prohibition. (2) Boycott (U’ fonngn (doth. (3) 
Stim’dating ])ro(iuction of Khadi. (4) TV('})aring p(K>ple for non¬ 
violent action as at- Bai-doli to get redre.ss of local grievances. (r>) 
Enlisting of (Vuigress members and enforcing discipline. (6) Kemoval 
of (lisa.hiliti(\s of women. (7) Ridding tlu^ country of social abuses. 
(8) Rem(»val of untonehability. (9) Enlistment of volunteers to take 
up lalxnir work. 

OANDHrS POSITION 

What was the position of Candhi sim^e he ‘siirrendereir to the* 
Swarajists. He liad been a passive spectatcr. Only at ("alcutta he 
spok(> (m the ‘ultimatum’ resolution. He was biding a tinu^ Avhen 
he (M)nld plunge into the fight and k^ad the nation. He had no faith 
in the f^umcil programme. But lu? did not and would lu^t interfere. 
He was giving thorn the long rope, not deliberately but. in good 
consci(*nee. He was giving them a eluince not mtTcly to demonstrate^ 
the elfieaey of their programme but to corner back if tlu^y were frust¬ 
rated, for ho knew^ they w(we facing nothing but failun? and frustra¬ 
tion. * 

Gandhi w’as an irreconcilable belkwer in the prompting of aiv 
iniier voice. That was ahvays his unewring guide. He knew^ what 
w^as coming soon enough when his services w^ould be needed by the 
nation. In reply to a Danish friend inviting him to tour Europe, he 
WTote, almost proplu^tieally : 

‘■A voice frein w ithiii tolls me that I must not only hold myself in 
rendinoss to do what conies my way, but I must oven think out and 
Huggost means for working out what, to me, is a great programme^ 
Above all, I must prepare myself fur the next year’s struggle whatever 
shape it may take.*’ 

Gandhi did not go to Europe. He thought, rightly, his place 
was in his country and with his people. 



CHAPTER XXXTI 


LAHORE CONGRESS-A BUNDLE OF PROBLEMS 

A fter the (\alciitta s(\s8i<m and before the Congress met at 
Lahore, the country presented the spectacle of suspense, of 
tension, of anxiety, of suffering. Great ev(M\ts were portended and 
tlu" Congress had to move warily and lead the country. There w^as 
on th(^ one hand Ihe constructive programme—Kliadi, Prohibition, 
X'^ntouehahility. Tfiere was the qiaestion of withdrawing the Congress 
incmlxM's fi’om the h^gislatnres where th€\y had begun to sense an 
atinosj)liere of purposelessness and wasted energy. Then, there was 
the iiocmI for tightening the organisation and preparing the country 
for a struggle in term-; of the ‘ultimatum’ resolution of the Congress. 
On lop (d‘ all this, there was the spirit of repression in the air which 
was making the people restive. The Public Safety Ordinance had 
f)een in full swing. People were thrown in jail for the flimsiest reasons. 
And finally, the Congress was faced with a kind of political crisis as 
it had to decide whether and to what extent it could accept a new 
oneiitaiion in British policy with the advent of Labour to power and 
the offer of a kind of Round Table Conference to thrash out a consti¬ 
tution of the Dominion Status variety. With this chequer board of 
problems the Congress met at Lahore, the burden of steering it having 
fallen on the young but sturdy shoulders of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

An event of considerable importance in the early part of 1929, 
was the introduction of the Public Safety Bill in the Central Assem¬ 
bly. President Vithalbhai Patel w^ho made history in that position 
.and vindicated his sturdy independence and fervent patriotism, 
disallowed in cflFect the motion on the ground that its introduction 
prejudie(‘d, legally, the conduct of the Meerut Conspiracy case. The 
Government was not prepared to accept the suggestion of the Presi- 
<lent either to postpone the Bill or withdraw the Meerut case. The 
Viceroy issued an ordinance, as an alternative, and repression was 
launched with relentlessness. 

CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 

The constructive programme of the Congress consisting of pro¬ 
hibition, boycott of foreign cloth, removal of untouchability, volun¬ 
teer organisation, removal of disabilities of women, was pursued 
vigorously. The foreign cloth boycott committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Jairamdas Daulatram was very active. Numerous 
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bonfires of foreign cloth took place in several parts of the country*. 
On the occasion of one such bonfire in Calcutta, Gandhi was^ 
involved ; he was prosecuted and fined one rupee. The Prohibition 
Committee under the chairmanship of C. Rajagopalachari carried 
on the work ceaselessly. Kajagopalachari became the Secretary 
of the Prohibition League of India and edited a quarterly magazine 
called Prohibition'\ Work was intensively done in the South, 

specially. The camj)aign for removal of uutouchability was in cliarge 
of damnalal Bajaj who had put in strenuous work. He toured 
extensively and succeeded in converting many an orthodox section. 
There was, no doubt , friction in some places but j>ropaganda had 
brought about a certain amount of psychological conversion. 

TIGHTKNING CONGRESS ORGANISATION 

The Bombay meeting of the A.LC.C. in May 1929 was notable 
in issuing categorical and inflexible instructions for tightening the 
(k)ngrcss organisation as a pre])aration for the struggle ahead. It 
was decided at this meeting that Provincial CongreSvS Committees 
should have not less t han a (juarter per c^ent of the total population 
of the province as oi iginal members and should have not less than 59 
per c(‘nt of the districts represented on tlie Provincial organisation. 
District and Tehsil organisations should have not less than 3/4 per 
cent of the population as original members. A village organisation 
was to have not less than 1 per cent of the population as original 
members. It would be open to tlie Working Committee to disaffiliate 
any organisation that did not carry out the instructions. 

At this meeting it was resolved to prepare a Congress manual 
embodying authoritative chapters on the various political, adminis¬ 
trative, economic and cultural problems confronted by the Swaraj* 
movement. 

The Working Committee which met at the same time called on 
members of legislature to abstain from attending the meetings of 
the legislatures, till such time as the Working Committee or the 
A.I.C.C. decided otherwise. 

It was at the A.I.C.C. meeting that an important step was taken 
to define the state of society that the Congress was determined to- 
evolve. The Committee resolved that it was essential to make 
revolutionary changes in the present economic and social structure 
of society and to remove the gross inequalities in order to abolish 
poverty and miser}^ and to .ameliorate the condition of the Indian 
masses. 
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The Working Committee met again on the 15th July in Delhi 
and resolved to advise Congress members of legislatures to resign 
their seats as a means to farthering the Swaraj movement. But the 
final decision was left to the A.T.C.C. meeting which was convened for 
the 26th July at Allahabad. The meeting also resolved to leave it 
to the discretion of the people to contribute what they liked for 
financing the Swaraj movement, though at the Calcutta Congress 
it Avas resolved that 5 per cent of the income, reduced later to 
jjer cent, should be contributed. The response to this resolution 
being poor and the opposition from rich men being strong, the 
Working Committee tliought it wise to leave it to the discretion of 
the people. 


REPRESSION 

Meanwhile rc^pression was going on with barbarous intensity. 
Under-trial prisoners at Lahore were beaten. Trials and convictions 
were carried out mercilessly. Labour troubles were also witnessed 
in various parts of the country. There was a big strike in the 
textile industry in Bombay involving 15,000 workers. The strike 
was a success and it demonstrated that labour was organising itself 
and becoming conscious of its rights. There was a general strike in 
Ben$/al of jute w^orkers numbering 25,000. The tin-plate wwkers 
in riamshedpur, involving 3000 of them, staged a strike and it 
continued for months. The ferment in the country was thus 
taking shape, with the workers becoming politically conscious and 
contributing to the struggle for freedom conducted by the Congress. 

CONGRESS PRESIDENTSHIP 

The Lahore Congress was approaching and a strong President 
had to be chosen to lead the country. All eyes were again turned 
to Gandhi, for, alone among the leaders he w as capable of leading 
the struggle. The Council programme had lost its fascination. Men 
like Motilal got disgusted. They wanted some dynamic work, 
some vigorous programme. The Provinces had voted 10 in favour 
of Gandhi, 6 in favour of Vallabhbhai and 3 in favour of Jawaharlal. 
Gandhi refused the choice. Vallabhbhai did not want it and the* 
choice fell on Jaw’aharlal Nehru and a decision was taken at the 
A.I.C.C. meeting at Lucknow on the 28th Sept. 1929. At this meeting 
was also recorded the intense appreciation of the Congress at the 
self-immolation of Jatindra Nath Das who died after a hunger 
strike lasting 64 days in the Lahore Jail and of Rev. Waziza wh<y 
died after a fast lasting 164 days in Burma while under convictioni 
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for sedition. The A.I.C.C. advised other hunger-strikers to desist as 
many of tlieir demands were being met. 

round table conference 

An event of outstanding importance in October 1929 was the 
annomKieinent made on the 9)st of that month by the Viceroy, Lord 
lr>\in ^\i)o Jiad jetiirni-<I from England after talks with the Govern- 
.ineiit. According i(» tlii« announcement, there was to be a con- 
fercjioe (d* the representatives of the Britisli Government to 
consider |>i()j>osals of Indian lloform before they were finalised 
by Uie Joint Parliamentary Committee. It was also declared in 
this aimoimccnncnt that it was ‘‘implicit in the dendaration of 1917 
thal tli(‘ natural issue of India’s constitutional ])rogres.s, as then 
<‘oiitem])laled, is the attainment of Dominion Status.'’ 

ALL-PARTY CONFERENCE 

The Working Committee of the {kmgress nud/ on 1st November 
1929 in Delhi to consider the announcement. There were other 
leaders at Delhi at the time including Pt. Malaviya, Sir T. B. Sapru 
^\n(l V>r. iicsant to give their considered thouglit to the announce¬ 
ment. A manifesto was issued over th(j signatures of leaders 
present in Delhi. The manifesto while welcoraiug the announcement, 
.insisted that a general atmosphere of conciliation should be estab¬ 
lished, granting amnesty to political prisoners and according pre- 
Glominant representation to the Congress as the biggest political 
•organisation. Also, it was pointed out that deliberaliims should 
be directed to evolving a constitution on the basis of Dominion 
Status and not to discuss when Dominion Status should be 
'established. The response to this demand was not forthcemung 
generously. Gandlii was entreated by his English fj'iends not to 
reject the offer. But Gandhi was adamant. He wanted to be 
•convinced that there was a change of heart in the Government 
circles. His words were telling : 

can wait for a dominion constitution if I can got real Dominion 
Status in action. Tliat is to say, if thero is a real change of heart, a 
real desire on tho part of the liritish people to see India a free and 
splf-rcspecting nation and on the part of tho officials in India a true 
spirit of service.’* 

Gandhi was not able to discover that change of heart on which 
Jhe insisted. 

IRWIN-GANDHI TALKS PAIL 
On the 16th November 1929, the Working Committee met 
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once again. The All India Parties Convention also met at the same 
time. The younger element in the Congress was not in favour of 
the manilesto. Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Bose resigned 
from the (V)ngress Working Committee. Pt. Motilal was himself 
vigorously fulminating against the British proposals. The Viceroy 
invit(^l Gandhi and Nehru for a meeting on the 23rd December, 
dinnah, Sapru and Viihalbliai Pated were also to meet the 
Viceroy on the same day. It Avas in the nature of a deputation. 
When the Viceroy Avanted to discuss the Manifesto and about the 
release of political prisoners mentioned therein, Gandhi said that 
be wanted a clarification Avliother the proposed Conference Avas going 
to ])roceed on the basis of immediately granting Dominion Status 
to India. The Viceroy was not prepared to elaborate the announce- 
meiit lie had already made and that was tlic end of the talks. 

The Lahore Congress mot against this background. Repression 
Avas there, going strong as ever. The Viceroy’s announcement 
remained without proper connotation. The leaders met in a state 
of tension awaiting destiny to sUapa their course, all eyes being 
turned to Gandhi for light and guidance. Captain Wedgewood 
Berm, the Labour Secretary of State for India, Avas at pains to 
convince the Congress leaders that Dominion Status was already in 
action. Tie cited India’s signature to the Treaty of Versailles, 
appointment of an Indian High Commissioner in London, an Indian 
heading tlie delegation to the League of Nations, India’s partici¬ 
pation in the Conference of Dominion Legislatures and in the Five- 
Power Naval Conference and a seat for India on the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Conference, as proofs that Tnriia 
bad already been enjoying Dominion Status. But the Congress was 
not to be gulled into believing that this farce was the reality. 

JAWAHARLAL’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

The Lahore Congress had a mighty task in determining its 
attitude to the British offer. Jawaharlal Nehru spoke in inspired 
tones as the President. He treated Mr. Bonn’s Dominion Status 
in action as a snare. He wanted independence to be the goal of 
the country and nothing short of it. Dealing with the question of 
non violence, winch presented many facets and was believed in by 
various adherents in various ways, Jawaharlal said : 

“The qroivt majority of us, I take it, judge the issue not on moral 
but on prui tical grounds and if wo reject the way of violence, it ie 
because it proxnases no substmtial results. Any great movement for 
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liberation must necessarily be a mass movement and a mass movement 
must essentially be peaceful, except ifi times of organised revolt.” 

Speaking of independence, he said : 

“Independence for us means complete freedom from British domi¬ 
nation and British imperialism. Having attainoil our freedom, I havo 
no doubt that India will welcome all atiomj>ts iit world (“o-operatiori and 
federation and will even agree to give up part of her own independence 
to a larger group of which she is an ecjiinl member.’* 

lie also said : 

“India could never he an equal member of tlio Commonwealth, 
unless imperialism and all that it implies is discanJetl.” 

INDEPENDENCE DEMAND 

The Lahore resolution on iiideponrleneci was a significant 
landmark in the history of the Congress. An year back at Calcutta^ 
an ultimatum was given that within one year the National Demand 
should be conceded. At Lahore the delegates were on tenterhooks. 
They were expecting that something would haf)j)en to ease the 
tension. But Avhatthe Secretary of Stale stated that Dominion Status, 
for India was already in operation was treated as mere eye-eash.. 
The Presidential address of Jawaharlal Neliru was breathing the 
new spirit of revcilt and symbolised the longings of the people and 
reflected the sense of desperation that haunted them. On the 31st 
December 1929 at 12 in tlie midnight the ultimatum was to expire. 
The resolution demanding Independence was to be passed at that 
hour and all the delegates were throbbing with excitement. And 
when tliat hour stiuck, dramatically enough, the resolution was- 
voted upon and the flag of independence was unfurled at that mid¬ 
night hour and the challenge to an adamant government was thrown^ 
The majority of the delegates were in favour of passing the resolu¬ 
tion but ther(' uas a minority who were the victims of doubt and 
hesitancy. Wliatever the nature of the opposition ©r the reason.*?* 
therefor, at the open session when the resolution was passed only 
fifteen hands were raised against it. 

Tile text of tlie resolution runs thus : 

This Congress endorses the action of the Working Committee in- 
connection with the manifesto signed by Party leaders, including 
(bngressmon, on the Viceregal pronouncement of the .‘list October,, 
relating to l.^ominion Statas and appreciates the efforts of* the Viceroy 
towards a settlement of the national movement for Swiaraj. The* 
Congress, however, having considered all that has since happened and- 
the result of the meeting between Mahatma Gandhi. Pandilr Motilal^ 
Nehru end other leaders and the Viceroy, is of the opinion that notliing* 
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is to be gained in the existing circumstances by the Congress being 
represented at tiie proposed Round Table Conference. This Congress, 
therefore, in pursuance of the resolution passed at its session at Calcutta 
last year, de<tlaros that the word “Swaraj” in Article 1 of the Congress 
Constitution shall moan comploto indopendence and further declares 
the entire scheme of the Nehrii Committee’s Report to have lapsed 
and hopefcj that all Congrossrnen will henceforth devote their exclusive 
attention to tlio attainment of ct inploto independence for India. As a 
preliminary step towards organising a campaign for Independence and in 
order to make the Congress policy as consistent as possible with the 
change of the creed, this Congress calls upon Congressmen and others 
taking part in tlio national movement to abstain from participating 
directly or indirectly in future elections and directs the present Congress 
members of the legislatures and committees to resign their seats. This 
Congress appeals to the nation zealously to prosecute the constructive 
progrtiinme of the Congress an<l authorises the All India Congress 
Committee, wlicnever it deems fit, to launch on a programme of Civdl 
Disobedience including non-payment of taxes, whether in selected 
areas or otherwise and under such safeguards as it may consider 
nej'essary.” 

It was at this session that it wits decided that the date of the 
Congress sessions should be changed from December to February or 
March to avoid inconvenience to the poor and the peasant classes 
to whom winter months involve extra expenditure for providing 
themselves with warm clothing. 

Other subjects dealt with at this session may be briefly men¬ 
tioned. The Ruling Princes were asked to extend benefits of 
Responsible Government to the people. In regard to the communal 
question, the Congress assured all minorities, specially Sikhs and 
Muslims, that no provision would be incorporated in the Constitution 
which would not give full satisfaction to them. India would not 
accept financial burdens imposed on her by the foreign Government 
except to the extent adjudged reasonable by an independent tribunal. 
Gandhi's proposal for having autonomous bodies working on ques¬ 
tions of prohibition, boycott of foreign cloth and untouchability 
was successfully opposed. 

Tlie Lahore Congress revealed certain shades of differences 
among its votaries. The ‘Complete Independence’ resolution was 
not to the approbation of some. The language of the resolution did 
not excite enthusiasm among some others. An appreciation of the 
Viceroy’s efforts, according to some, was out of place. Regarding 
the Council boycott resolution, there was difference of opinion. There 
were still some who would prefer Council Entry. But all were animated 
by the intense desire of working for the country’s freedom. Both 
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Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru played a dominant and decisive part 
in the deliberations of tlie session. There was however a slight rift 
visible. The extr(*me leftists formed a Party uft-hin the (^>ngress 
called the Congr(*ss Deiruxiratie Party of which S. Srinivasa Iyengar 
and Siibhas ("handra Bose wcie the sponsors. Declaring the policy of 
the Party, the St^cretaries stated that '‘the new Party will, without 
prejudice to the Party’s objective of complete independmice for 
India, endeavour to the b(‘st .of its ability to co-operate as far as 
possible with the othei* Parlies in the country in such programmes, 
policies and activities as the Part 3 ' may accept for the purpose of 
attaining its objective.” 
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SALT SATYAGRAHA - STRUCiGLE BEGINS 

A FTKJv the Ijaliore ('^ongrt'ss Independence was plumped 

f )!•, it remained l\)i* this lal organisation to launch the 

stru^ule juiew and take another strides towards the attainment of 
its iL Tlie withdrawal from tlic le<^islatures was a definite step 
towaids the inauguration of a dynamie programme, Tliere was no 
longer any ho])o. dc^spito tJie Labour Goverunuuit's professions of a 
liberal outlook and generous sympathy for the Indian Ireedom 
movement, t hat any icasonable response would be made to the Indian 
demand. 

(hindhi laid down 11 conditions for coneiliation. He would not 
ask for Dominion Status but only for tlu^ fulfilment of those con¬ 
ditions. Bui the British Gov(‘riiinent vvas adamant. And having 
no alternative, the (Ningress under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi launched what had eornc to be of liistorical imjmrtance—the 
Salt Satyagraba which shook the Brit is] i Government to its roots. 
Tlius lh»‘>0 w as an year of decisiv^e significanee and marked a milestone 
ill the struggle for freedom. We will now' in some detail describe 
the events leading to it and the cjourse it look and its consequences. 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 

The new' Working Committee of the Congress met on the 2nd 
January 19J0 and decided to ask all Congress members of legislatures 
to resign and come out. Some dkl not, how'ever, respond, and the 
Committee as];ed tlie voters to demand their resignation. The Com¬ 
mittee niso called on the country to celebrate 20111 January as a 
‘‘Puma Swaraj Day”. A resolution drafted for adoption on that 
day w as issued. The people w'ere asked to hold public meetings on 
that day and road and adopt the resolution. It said that it was the 
inalienable right of the people of India, as of any other people, to 
have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their toil and have neces¬ 
sities of life, so that they might have full opportunities of growth. 
The British Government had deprived the people of their freedom 
and exploited the masses and had ruined India. “We believe there¬ 
fore that India must sever the British connection and attain Puma 
Swaraj or Complete Independence.” Tlie Independence Day Celebra¬ 
tions were a resounding success and reflected the inordinate latent 
passion of the people for freedom. 
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11-POINT DEMAND 

Gandhi was moving fast but steadily. He was convinced that 
Britain was not going to give India Dominion Status or even an 
apology for it. Yet, he wanted to jiiit himself and tlic country in 
the right by making another offer to the Government and before 
launching tlie Civil Dis(d.>edience movement, arm himself with their 
refusal. He made an 11-point demand to Lord Irwin. The demand 
was in these terms : (1) Total prohibition (2) lleduction of (exchange 
ratio to 1 sh. 4 d. (‘0 llciduction of land revenue and making it 
subjt'ct lo legislative control. (4) Abolition of salt tax. (•A Heduc- 
tion of military expenditure liy at least 50%. (d) deduction of 
salaries of high grade services by half. (7) Protective tariff on h>reign 
cloth. (S) Passage of Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill. (0) Discharge 
of political prisoners. (10) Abolition of the (AI.l). (11) T.ssiie of 
licences to possess iirc-arrus. Gandhi w'anted comj)!lance with tliese 
demands as a preliminary to participation in any eonferenee ‘'where 
there is perfect freedom of expression and (hunand/’ Jiut tliere was 
no response and Gandhi an<l the (V»!igress were jireparing for the 
ii evitable struggle. Repression was going on unabated. Arrests, 
convictions, lathi charges were resorted to unabasliedly and for 
flimsy reasons against Congressmen. The procession to jails was 
uninterrupted. 

RESOLUTION ON CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

In this atmosphere of disgust- and indignation, the Congress 
Working Commit tee met on the 14th, 15th and IGth February, 1030 
at Sabarmati. At this iiK'eting was passed the most significant 
resolution on Civil Disobedience which led subsccpicntly to the Salt 
Satyagraha, convulsed the whole country and paralysed the Govern¬ 
ment. The res<»liition authorised those who believed in non-violence 
for the purpose of achieving Puma Swaraj as an article of faith to 
launch on Civil Disobedience as and vrhen they desired. The Work¬ 
ing Committee called on all 111086 who were rendering co-operation 
to the government to withdraw it, when the mass movement was in 
action. The Committee trusted that when the leaders were arrested 
and imprisoned, those left behind would guide the movement to 
the best of their ability. Gandhi was authorised to start the move¬ 
ment of Civil Disobedience along with his followers who had faith in 
him. 

SALT LAWS TO BE BROKEN 
After Sabarmati meeting where the decision was taken in a 
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general way, Gandhi and other leaders had consultations. Gandhi 
pitched upon the salt laws as the target for the Civil Disobedience 
attack. His followers were not «ware of the programme and the 
strategy and how to set to carr it out. Gandhi explained. He 
would go and pick salt. Picking ‘v It was an offence under law. He 
would dij?:obey the law. The Gov*. ; Jinient would arrest and imprison 
him and then the country would take it up. The law would be 
broken all over tlie country and the jaih would be filled and repres- 
siuji would reign supremo. He would ask people to take j)ossession 
of wait depots in a non-violent way. (Jandhi, as a true Satyagrahi, 
would lay bare his plans to the ‘enemy’. He would not undertake 
anything in a clandestine way. He soon apprised the Viceroy of his 
])rogramme and his plan. Ho wrote to him on March 2, 19‘>0 from 
Sabarrnati. He said in his letter that lie considered British rule a 
curse, though ho claimed rnan.y individual Englishmen among his 
dearest fiiends. The British rule had impoverished India. It had 
reduced India to political serfdom and to spiritual degradation. 
He hoped as many others that the Round Table (Conference would 
find a solution. But his hope w^as belied. He was convinced that 
British statesmen were not prepared to change their policy for that 
would mean a blow to British commerce. He then <letailed the 11 
points on which he had already asked for redress. He said that 
violence was gaining ground in the country. But he was dead set 
against it. He knew a non-violent struggle had its risks. But he 
wanted to convert Britain through non-violence. He had abiding 
faith in its efficacy. His Civil Disobedience campaign had always 
been launched to conquer evils. If the evils were removed, the way to 
understanding would become easy. But if evils could not be removed, 
he said he would begin his march on the llth March with his co- 
workers of the Ashram to break the salt law. He regarded Salt 
Tax as the most iniquitious of all, from the poor man’s stand-point. 
As the independence movement, he said, was essentially for the 
poorest in the land, the beginning would be made with the exter¬ 
mination of this evil. He wanted a reply to it before he could think 
of making his plan public. 

VICEROY’S REPLY AND GANDHI’S RETORT 
Gandhi sent the letter to the Viceroy through Mr. Reginald 
Reynolds, a young Englishman who had been in the Ashram for 
some time. The Viceroy’s reply was a warning that Gandhiji’s 
course was a violation of law and involved breach of peace* Gandhi 
wrote : ‘"On bmded knees I asked for bread and received a stone 
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instead. The English nation responds only to force and I am not 
surprised by the Viceregal reply. The only public peace the 
nation knows is the peace of the public prison. India is the vast 
prison house. I repudiate this (British) law and regard it as my 
sacnul duty to break the mournful monotony of compulsory peace 
that is choking tlu^ heart of the nati(»n for want ol Irco v(mt.” 

VALLABHBHAT S APJIEST 

Cbindhi had reh^ased an idea, and it htid its ripples all over 
tho country. The waters of stagnant tranf|uirntv stirred. People’s 
minds became a ferment. All eyes nen^ turnerl to him and the 
course the movtunent took, sf) that it miglit a guidance to them 
when tlie call enme to tluun for action, (iandlii started on his marcl\ 
to Dandi wliere he proposeil to break the salt laws. That was on 
the 12th Marcli. He was accompanied by 75 of his trained and 
disciplined Ashram-rnates and some voliintc'CTS of the Vidya I'ith. 
Before him went in advance Vallabhbliai l^itel like dohn the Baptist 
wlio preceded Jesus, preparing the mind of tlie pe()pl(‘ for tin? 
arrival of Mahatma. The fervour tliat liis tour generated disturbed 
the nervous and panic-stricken (Government nliicJi lay its unholy 
hands on him. Ho was arrested an<l convicted io J months im¬ 
prisonment. (bijorat was astir with this arrest and was ready 
i’or the struggle. 

After the march began, on the 21st March lOJd, the A.I.C.CJ. 
met, endorsed the Working Committee resolution on Civil Disobe¬ 
dience and asked the country to await the result of Gandhi’s march 
and the commission of the offence before starting the movement 
idsew'here. A ‘Satyagrahi* pledge was approved which would have 
to be signed by every voluntevr wlio Avould join the movement. The 
pledge insisted on the acceptance of the creed of non-violence, 
readiness and willingness to go to jail and implicit obedience to 
orders of those in charge of the campaign. 

MARCH TO DANDI 

Dandi was 200 miles from Sabarmati. Gandhi was accompa¬ 
nied by 75 Satyagrahi volunteers. The march was to this seaside 
village where the salt laws were to be broken. 

Two hundred miles of marching on foot through villages and 
ti)e countryside, not only awakened the region he treaded, for it was 
only sj^mbolic, but the whole country, while the world itself was 
watching in wonder as to what would be the outcome of this 
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venture. Crowds gathered at every wayside village and offered 
their homage to this tiny deliverer on w^liorn a whole country 
depended and whom a titanic nation feared and dreaded. While he 
walked from place? to place he was explaining Ins mission ; he was 
giving his message;. On one occas** ■ he said : 

“The Briti-^h riili in Jiulia Ij; - ab{)U<> niomh iiuiiorial and 

spi] itiiiil Ion of this ^roat < ..‘op.' i-v. I reucavd tin's rule ns ii <*urae. 

I firri out to destroy this system of tiovrrnmeiit. F liiive siinL»- Iho tune 
*“(.Jod .«uvo tlie Killer'* arid ii.i vo laiit;ht ol h(?rs to sint' it. 1 was a 
)>pliovor in tlie politics of petitions. doj)utaiions and fric'inlly nego¬ 
tiations. Ihit all th(»s(' hii.vt» gone to do-js. I know that these are not 
tluj ways to bring this Uovn^rnment round. Sedition h;is he.*omo my 
rr'ligtoii. Ours is a non-vif»h‘nt Ihittlo. We are nf>t out to kill anybody 
bid it i.', our Dharrna. to see that tlie curse of tins (h)vennn‘^nt is blotted 
out.” 

In this manner and with this message on his lips, rousing the 
peojih; t<) righteous indignation against the curse of British rule, 
stticling their hetirts, hardening their determijialion and crystallising 
their convictions, (Jaiidhi miirched on for 2 4 days and reached his 
destination, Daiidi, on the 5th April. In an interview to the Press, 
he complimented the Governmctiit on non-interrereiici^ thus far. 
But h(; did not believe it was because of any change of heart or 
policy on the part of the (Joveriumnt. He liad yet to see wliethcr 
breach of salt laws would also be treated witli the same indiffer¬ 
ence. 


MASS MOVEMENT 

Gandhi and his companions broke the salt law^s by picking up 
the salt lying on the sea shore. The technical violation oF the law 
was made on the 6th April, the first day of the National Week, and 
then he issued orders to the country to start the mass movement 
which became effective from that day onwards. His orders were 
obeyed. The mass movement throughout the country began. The 
country was blazing with the breach of the salt laws. Tiic minions 
of the Government were not indifferent. They resorted to the 
accustomed weapons for breaking the back of the movement. But 
the movement could not be stopped. People bore with fortitude 
the sufferings inflicted. The Bengal Ordinance w'as revived on the 
23rd April. The V’^ioeroy promulgated on the 27th April another 
ordinance reviving the powers of the Pre s Act of 1910 with certain. 
amendments. 

Oandhi felt outraged and enraged. He gave notice to the 
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Viceroy that he would undertake raid on salt depots at Dharsana 
and Ohcarsada. In his letter, he said that the Viceroy could prevent 
the raid by arresting him or abolishing salt lav^s or by sheer 
goondaism. .He warned the X'iccroy against resort to lighting 
civil rosisters in an uncivilised manner. 

GA.NT)HI AllPvESTKD 

On the r>th May in the early hours, Gandhi was placed 

in a motor loiry and was removed to Yerwada prison whose holy 
chavactev as the atioile oV this gn^at sa.int beeamc historic and 
memorable^ llefore liis arrest, in a message, he said : 

•‘AfY(.'r I am .'irrf^.stod fho pooplo nor iny collenguc’S should ba 

claunlnd. 'Tho coudiictor of tliis is God and not T.” 

Gandhi’s arn^st was followe<l by universal demonstrations. 
Hartals were observed in big cities. People holding honorary oilicos 
had resigjied. In Sholapiir there were burniiig.s of Police chaukLs 
followed by shooting, resulting in 2o killed. In Howrah also there 
was liring. Abroad, in Panama, in Sumatra, in JS’airobi, there were 
sympathetic hartals and in Fram^e and Geimany, there was aroused 
<leep interest in happenings in India. The Liberals in this country 
also woke up from lethargy. While cotKiemning the Givil I)is- 
• obedience movement they want(‘d the V’^iceroy to be conciliatory and 
to speed up preparations for tlie Round Table Conference. 

Abbas Tyabji, nominated by tJandhi as his successor, 
was arrested on 1 lie J;2tli May. On the 16th his j^lace was taken 
by Mrs. Saiojini who was also arrested. More salt raids took place. 
Arrests, lathi cJiarges and other forms of bestial repression went on 
without cessation or mercy. Mr. Webb Miller writing in the 
Freewan'' had this account : 

“In J8 years of reporting in 22 rountries, during whh^h I have 
witnesHod inniiinerablo civil disturbances, riots, street fights and re¬ 
bellions, 1 have never witnessed such harrowing scenes as at Dharsana. 
.One surprising feature was the discipline of the volunteers.” 

JAWAIIARLAL ARRESTED 

In the country the movement was gaining strength, volume 
; and momentum. The Government was using every weapon in its 
. armoury. More arrests only gave fillip to more vigorous campaigns. 
Women were at the foreign cloth shops and liquor depots, picketing 
; and presenting a problem to the Government. On the 14th AprU, the 
Congress President, Jawaharlal Nehru, was arrested. That was 
the signal for a fresh outburst of Satyagrahio energy. Gandhi cap 
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and Khaddar became anathema. People bearinp them were arrested 
•or beaten up on some pretext or other. Lathi charges were the 
order of the day. 

On the 27th June, 1930, the (bngress Working Committee met 
in Allahabad to review the situati* A rcsolutif>n was passed which 
dealt with boycott of foreign cloth It called for the boycott of all 
British goods. Jt wanted enforcement of social boycott of Govern¬ 
ment servants who liad participated in rcpn s.siv^e activities. The 
Gommittoo congratulated women on their patjiolic participation in 
the movement. 

The Goveinment began declaring C-ongvess Committees unlawful 
and arresting office bearers. The A. I. Working Committee w'as also 
declared unlawful. Pt. Motilal was arn^stcvl on 30th Juno and 
sentenced to (> months imprisonnK^nt. The foreign cloth and 
British goods boycott movement ii-riiated and exasperated the 
Government and in proportion to its vigour and elTectiveness, re¬ 
pression was gaining accelerated intensity and cruelty. 

NEGOTIATIONS BEGIN 

The periods of negotiation were again io begin. An English 
journalist, George Slocombc of “Daily Herald” London, had an 
interview' w ith Gandhi in prison and he made public Gandhi’s readi¬ 
ness to call off Civil Disobedience if (1) the B.T.C^ were to consider 
framing a Constitution for giving the substance of independence to 
India, (2) the demand for repeal of salt laws was agreed to, and 
<3) if an amnesty Was granted to prisoners. Nothing came out of 
this, immediately. 

Mr. Slocombe was ubiquitous. He met Pt. Nehru. He met 
•Jayakar and Sapru. The latter interview^ed Gandhi in jail. 
Gandhi gave a letter to the Nehrus w'ho w'orc in Naini Jail. With 
this letter Messrs. Jayakar and Sapru saw' the Nehrus. Jayakar 
«aw Gandhi again when the latter told him that no constitutional 
^scheme would be acceptable to him which did not contain a clause 
-allow'ing India to secede from the Empire at her desire and another 
•clause which gave the right and power to India to deal satisfactorily 
■with his 11 points. Shortly after, the Nehrus along with Dr. Syed 
Mahmud w'ere taken to Yerwada jail. 

SAPRU-JAYAKAR INTERCESSION FAILS 

On the 14th August 1030, at Yerwada jail, the historic meeting 
l>etween Sapru and Jayakar on the one hand and on the 
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other (Jandhi, tlie Nelirns, Vallahhbliai Patel, Dr. Syed Mahmud^ 
Jairanulas Daulatram and Mrs. Naidu, took place. On the 15lh 
AiiLnist, the (V)ii<j;rcss leaders, in a connniinieation signed by all of 
tlieni and lianded ovtu* to the ne|iotiat<n*s related the position they 
took up formerly inclmliiig the right to .S(*ce(l(^ from the British 
Eniyiire. Tlie Viceroy s reply was in the old Uttus, refxising to consider 
constitiitiojiai relorms (‘xcepl on the basis explained ii} his previous 
utterances, 'i^ie .Iavakar-^''apru negotiations had thus met with 
faihu'e, A\}»ieii, ho\\(*\(r, was not surprising. While on tlu‘ one side 
negotiations were a!h’»wefl t.o proceed, t.ije h'/ oi'dinanctjs in 

piirsuif of repressive policy wa.s not ahandoned. A dozen ordinances 
iV(Te promulgatcjl, t he nmsi- notorious and irctai Mius anicuig them 
being 1h('Ihdawful fjistigalion Ordinance and IIk^ hnlawiul Associ¬ 
ation Ordinajice. 

As seh(alule(l tli(‘lh>nn(l Table (Vinhwn met in London on 
the 1.-th Nov. IfM(i w ith S() delegates, 57 from Britivsli India, 10 
from the ])nneely states and the rest representing British political 
parlies. The Premier addressing a ])lenary s(‘ssioii oftlu^ Oonfercjiee 
on tli(' lOth dan. IIKU <»ntlined the shape of tlie constitution, lie 
«aid two [iHiiciples should govern their (hdiixuations. The eojistif ution 
must work and it must evolve. He also said that if tlie ,)olitical 
partyemgaged in Civil Disol,erhenec was willing, it would be associated 
with the (;onfbmice at any stajic. 

Kvents began to move. On tlie 2l.st Jan. the Working 
Committee of the Congress met at Allahabad. Rajendra Prasad 
pri'siding, when a resolution was jiassod, descjibing the R T.C. as un¬ 
representative iukI fan-ieal and eoiidcnming the repressive policy 
and calling on the country to continue the struggle. But before it 
was released, the Cotiiniillee got a cablegram from Sapru and Sastri, 

asking it to await theu-arrival and not to publish anv resolution or 
take any decision. The resolution, though it Jeaked out, was not 
officinljy published. 

WORKING COMMITTEE MEMBERS RELEASED 
The Viceroy announced on the 2r)th January, 1931 the release 

of all the members ol the (kmgress Working Committee and with¬ 
drawing ban on meetings of the Committee, with a view to create 
peaceful atmosphere in which the Committee might meet uncondi¬ 
tionally anti carry on their deliberations. He hoped that “those who- 
be affected by our decision” will “act in the same spirit afr 
inspires it. The ban was lifted and the leaders released to enable- 
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them to deliberate on the British Premier’s statement of the 19th 
Jan. 1931. In the statement was contained the following passage 
to consider which the Viceroy’s announcement was made : 

*^Tho viow of His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility for 
the GoviTritn^ nt of India ^ , nild b*^* placed upon the Logislotures, 
Ceiitrn.I niid I‘foviu'-ial, witii . 'mI. ]>rovisioii as may be necessary to 
guarant ee, during a period : .in.sition, the observance of eertain 

obligations aiid to meet other Sfx'fial cireumstancj.s and also with such 
guarantees us are reipuro 1 the minoritif3M to protect their liberties 
and rights. 

“In sncli statutory safegnariis as m ly bo made for mooting the 
needs of I bo transitional period, it will bo the primary concern of His 
Majesty’s Government to see tliat the Reserved powers are so framed 
and cx(M’cised as not to prejudice tlio advance of India through the new 
Constitution to full responsibility for her own Govwnment.” 

The Working Committee of the Congress met on the 31st 
January and 1st Fc})ruary, 1931 and passed a resolution stating that 
Civil Disobedience had not been withdrawn and it should continue 
until it was explicitly so stated. The boycott of foreign cloth was 
to continue. 

Meanwhile Pt. Motilal’s condition became worse and he died, 
with Swaraj on his lips. A mighty pillar of the Congress had crashed 
leaving the organisation much the poorer. Gandhi stated in mournful 
tones that he felt ‘widowed.’ 

The Working Committee had not decided on its attitude in 
this atmosphere of sorrow caused by Pandit Motilal’s death, and of 
indignation born out of the reckless repression that had shown no 
signs of mitigation. 

' Meanwhile 26 R.T.C. Delegates appealed to the Congress not 
to take any x>recipitate decision but to accept the Premier’s oflFer 
as it contained the seeds of fruitful promise. Sapru and Sastri had 
prolonged talks with Gandhi and the Working Committee members 
on the 13th February. On the 14th, Gandhiji as the sole represen¬ 
tative of the Congress wrote to the Viceroy seeking an interview and 
the reply came by telegram on the 16th and Gandhi left for Delhi 
the same day, as also other members of the Working Committee to 
be near him for consultations. 

GANDHI AND VICEROY MEET 

The conversations between Gandhi and the Viceroy w’ere 
prolonged, exhaustive and ultimately fruitful. There were frequent 
consultations between the Viceroy and White Hail. It was a triumph 
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of patiencse and persoveraiice on the part of both the Viceroy and 
Gand\\i. At one p<>int, the negotiations appeared to break doAvn. 
From the J6th wlieii they first met, the conversations continued 
for 3 days. Again tliey were resumed on the 26th. There was. 
another meeting on 1st March. In the meantime, Gandhi sent 
Notes on the various points lie wanted a settlement about. The 
exchange of Notes continued till the 3rd March when finally Gandhi 
returned with tlie draft of the settlement and placed it before the 
Working Committee foi- acceptance or rejection. After a good deal 
of hesitation, of expression of doubts and suspicions, the settlement 
was acicepted. It was felt all tliat the Congress wanted was not capable 
of being achieved. It was neither a triumph nor a failure, either for 
the Congress or for the Government. But it must be admitted tliat 
the Congress under Gandhi’s leadership had brought the mighty 
British Government to realise tViat it could not trific, with impunity^ 
with the will of a people struggling for freedom. 



CHAPTKR XXXIV 


(MNDHMPvWIN PACT 


T he famous Gamlhi-Trvvin Agre^Mnent, which marked one phase of* 
Hie struggle, dealt in detail with the various points raised by 
Gandhi as a preliminary to Congress participation in R.T.G. The 
settlement on theses points was deemed unsatisfactory by a section 
of the Working Committee and was not enthusiastically received by 
the people eithtu’. But Gandhi liad a different view. As a Satyagrahi 
he believed in the professions of the British and hoped that in the 
imjikmieiitation there would be no hitch. So the settlenuuit came 
into etfeet. Tlie Agreei lent may be briefly described : 

l. Regarding ('onatitiiiiunal quosations, Ihc^ Kcopo was defined by 
TI.M.’s G<'verriment/. 

2. St.O[)s will he taken to aasociato Congress with the 

3. Civil Disobcdionce would be withdrawn and rofiproral action 
would be takcMi by the (Jovernment. 

4. With regard to Boycott of foreign cloth : Coverninont approved 
of encouragement of Indian industries. The boycott of British goods as 
a political woaj^on should be discontinued. 

5. Picketing of sho^js selling liquor or foreign goods shouUl be of 
an iinaggrossiv ’0 character, devoid of coercion or intimidation. 

6. Gandhi did not press for enquiry into Police excesses when the 
Govt, represented that it would not be conducive to a peaceful atmos¬ 
phere. 

7. Government will withdraw all ordinances connected with the- 
C.D. movement. 

8. The Criminal Law Amendment Act would bo withdrawn. 

9. Pending prosecutions in connection with C.D. movement would' 
bo withdrawn. 

10. C.D. Prisoners would be released. 

11. Fines not realised would be remitted. 

12. Punitive police would be withdrawn. 

13. Movable property seized in conneotion with the C.D. movement^ 
if still in possession of the Government, would be returned. 

14. Movable property forfeited in lieu of land revenue, would be^ 
returned. 

15. Immovable property also would bo returned. 

16. Reinstatement of people who had resigned their posts would 
also be liberally considered. 

17. Salt laws were not to be abolished. But individual villagers 
living in the sea shore would be permitted to collect and manufacture 
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salt for consumption, not for sal© or for carrying it outsido 

thoir homes. 

18. If Congress did not give full effect to their obligations, the 
Clovoriimont would luivo the o])tion of taking noeossary action for 
prutecling th(^ ]aiV)lic. 

It look exactly one y(‘ar of stniirolo and suflVTing—intonse, un¬ 
ceasing and nnreiniUing—for this settlement to (?onie to pass. On 
tlio 4th Marrdi, (bindhi's lett( r was delivered to the Viceroy by 

Reginald Reynolds intimating his intention to break salt laws and 
on the 5th Mareli the (landJii-lrwin Agreement was finalised. 

In a long stcatement wliich (Jandhi issued after tlu^ Agreement, 
he described the. one year's struggle as a ‘lieroic period in the modern 
history of India.’ E.vplaining why a settlement iiad been m^gotiated 
lie said : ‘Mt would bo folly to go on sullering when tlu^ opponent 
makes it easy for you to enter into discussion with him upon ^-our 
longings." 


PUUNA SWARAJ DEFINRI) 

In an interview to Pressmen, immediately after, ho described 
Ihis interpretation of Piirtta Strrmtj. lie said : 

cannot give you a proper answer as there is nothing in the 
English language f lull gives ilio exact ©quivalerU, of ^‘Piirna Swaraj. 
“Swaraj” in its originnl inoaniug mcaiis^ ‘sc^lf-riile’'. JndeperidtJnco has 
no such meaning about it. Swaraj means disciplined rule from within. 
*Purua* means ‘coinpKge.' Not (iiuling any equivalent, wo have loosely 
adopted tln^ won! ‘cenijilete in(lependenc<^’ wliicli everybody understands. 
‘Puma Sw’araj’ dorv; iiot exclude assoi i itioii with any nation, much 
less England. Jhit it r;iri only mean association for mutual benefit and 
at wdll. 

“Puma Swaraj” is not incompatible with but is baaed on complete 
•©quality...My ccjuality I moan that instead of Downing Street being 
the centre of iinj)crial activity, Delhi should be the centre. To my 
mind equality ineo-ns the right to secede.” 

Those definitions give an indication of the working of Gandhi’s 
mind. How definite and clear he is as to his objective is obvious. 
He would not beat about the bush. No dishonest prevarications 
obtrude. His intellect is sharp, luminous, penetrating. He speaks 
•with a clear conscience and deep conviction. 

PEACE RESTORED 

The struggle had ceased. Peace came to reign over the country. 
Normal activities were sought to be resumed. The Congress had 
^called off the Civil Disobedience movement. The ban on the Congress 
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Committeas had been lifted and the organisational and constructive 
work had to be restarted. The next Congress was in the oiling. It 
was to meet at Karachi. The General Secretary had issued instruc¬ 
tions for the election of delegates for the next session. The Working 
Committee divided the quota of delegates allotted to each district 
into two halves, one-half being ei<;cted by those who suffered im¬ 
prisonment in the campaign and the other half in the usual manner. 
Among the instructions issued to Congress Committees, were those 
permitting picketing of an unaggressive type at foreign cloth shops 
and drug shops. Gandhi himself laid down conditions of picketing. 
He did not want the seller or the purchaser to be treated discour¬ 
teously ; volunteers should not prostrate before shops ; effigies 
should not be burnt; no fast or hunger strikes should be undertaken. 
Even if picketing under these conditions became unsuccessful, 
Gandhi enjoined their observance and no violation thereof. He 
wanted meticulously to fulill the clause in the Pact about refraining 
from ‘coercion’ or ‘intimidation’ in the matter of picketing. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

T he Congress met at Karachi on the 25th March 1931 under the 
presidentship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. The jubilation conse¬ 
quent on the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was marred by the over-shc^dowing^ 
gloom cast by the executions of Bhagat Singh, Raj Guru and 
Sukh Dev- Gandhi’s best efforts to avert the calamity were in vain. 
The national demand to commute their death sentences did not move 
the adamant government. Another tragic event that cast its shadow 
over the session was the murder of Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi in the- 
Cawnpore Hindu-MusHm riots wiiile he was engaged in the task of 
restoring amity between the two communities. 

Apart from the condolence resolutions touching the tragio 
deaths of these patriots, while disassociating itself from violence 
connected with the offence of Bhagat Singh and his comrades, the* 
Congress session passed a vital resolution on tlie Gandhi-Irwin Pact, 
and other matters relating to (.Congress work. 

PACT ENDORSED 

The Congress endorsed the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. While doing 
so, it made clear that the goal was Puma Swaraj, The Congress 
would insist on control of defence forces, external affairs, fiscal and 
economic policy. It would ask for an impartial tribunal to go into the- 
question of financial obligations of India. It would be represented 
by Mahatma Gandhi at the Conference assisted by such other dele¬ 
gates as the Working Committee might appoint to act under his. 
leadership. 

The Congress congratulated all those who had suffered in tho 
Civil Disobedience movement. Particularly the women’s part in it 
was commended and the Congress assured them that ‘‘no Constitu¬ 
tion will bo acceptable to the Congress that discriminates against the 
sex in the matter of franchise.” 

The Congress condemned communal riots. Satisfaction w^as* 
expressed about the progress of Prohibition work and Congressmen 
were called on to carry on the work with “renovated vigour”. 

By another resolution, people were asked to refrain fj om using 
foreign cloth and to take to Khaddar. The Congress bodies were? 
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called on to intensify boycott of foreign cloth. The mill-owners 
were requested to help the Khaddar programme by not competing 
with its production, by keeping down their prices, by refraining from 
using foreign yarn, and helping the constructive programme and the 
great economic movement launched by the Congress. 

FUNDAMENTAL KIGHTS DEFINED 

. The Karachi Session was significant in that for the first time 
it had a resolution defining and formulating fundamental rights of 
the people. In view of the inclusion of a chapter in the present 
Indian Constitution on Fundamental Rights, what the Congress at 
Karachi stated 19 years before this Constitution came into effect, 
is invested with historical importance. This resolution has 14 
clauses and they maj’ be stated : 

(I) Right of free expression of opinion, of free association and com¬ 
bination. (2) Freedom of conaeionce, of religion. (3) Protection of 
enlturo, language, script of minoritios and of different linguistic regions. 
(4) Equality before law irrespective of caste, creed or sex. (6) No dis¬ 
ability for employ m3nt or oxerciso of trade, based on caste, religioner 
sex. ((5) Equal rights in regard to public wells, tanks, roads, schools etc, 
(7) Right to keep and bear arms. (8) No d€ij:)rivation of liberty or con¬ 
fiscation of property save in accordance with law. (9) State’s neutr¬ 
ality regarding religion. (10) Universal adult franchise. (11) State shall 
provide for free and compulsory primary education. (12) No titles by 
the State. (13) No capital punishment. (14) Freedom for citizens to live 
anywhere and move throughout, settle down, acquire property etc. 

A resolution on Labour referred to the State’s duty to provide 
for the interests of the workers. The system of land tenure should 
change. There should be a reduction in agricultural rent. Dbath 
duties on a graduated scale should be imposed. Drastic reduction 
ill military expenditure was called for. Expenditure and salaries 
in Civil Departments should bo cut down. Salaries should not 
exceed Rs. 500 per month. No duty should be imposed on salt 
manufacture. The State shall own or control key industries. Total 
prohibition must be enforced. There should be protection to 
indigenous cloth industry. The State shall provide for military 
training of citizens. 

After this momentous session of the Congress where important 
decisions were taken on the shape which Swarajist India should 
assume, there were certain matters left over which were taken up 
by the new Working Committee which met immediately after the 
session on the 1st and 2nd April. They related to the Flag over 
which the Sikhs raised a controversy, communal troubles, release of 
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political prisoners and Public Debt of India. Committees were 
appointed to go into these questions. On the matter of fundamental 
rights, the P.C.C’s were asked to make their suggestions for incorpo¬ 
ration at a later stage. 

The most important decision of the Working Committee related 
to the personnel of delegation which should represent the Congress at 
the R.T.C. The Government gave the option to send a 20-member 
delegation. But the Working Committee felt that Gandhi alone 
should represent the Congress. Tt was a remarkable decision con¬ 
sistent with the unique position which Mahatma Gandhi occupied 
and was calculated to convoy to the British Government the un¬ 
bounded loyalty and confidence which this mighty organisation 
reposed in him. 



CHAPTER XXXVT 


THE MAILED FIST 

T he Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed by both parties with the best 
of intentions and in the best of spirits. There was no sense of 
triumph or humiliation on either side. The Congressmen were anxious 
to observe the terras meticulously and even at the risk of losing 
ground and never to give the impression that they were trying to 
circumvent. But, on the other side, the subordinate officials who 
felt chagrinned by the Pact and wore chafing at the restrictions 
placed on their bureaucratic aggression, were reluctant to observe 
the terms in the spirit in which they were concluded. They began 
to administer the terras with rigidity and left no chance which they 
could utilise to pounce upon Congressmen on the pretext of viola¬ 
tion and employ all the old repressive methods to persecute them. 
From the very beginning the vindictiveness of the officials was be¬ 
coming manifest in a variety of ways. 

While this was so and Gandhi gave very strict instructions 
that on no account should there be breach of agreement from the 
Congress side, the Hindu-Muslim tension was increasing and Gandhi 
felt he could not go to the London Conference without a settlement 
of this question. But the Congress Working Committee thought 
otherwise, much to the dissatisfaction of Gandhi. On the 9th, 10th 
and 11th June 1931, it met at Bombay and it wanted Gandhi to 
attend the Conference, even if Hindu-Muslim accord was not im¬ 
mediately in sight. It hoped that an agreement could be reached 
in London. 

The Working Committee passed other resolutions also. It 
extended time for the submission of reports by the Fundamental 
Rights Committee and the Public Debt Committee. It discountenanced 
the practice of Congress organisations issuing certificates to shops 
and haudlooms^ dealing in cloth made of mill-yarn. A list of prisoners 
not covered by the Truce w'hich was prepared by K.F. Nariman was 
to be submitted to Gandhi. A Swadeshi Board was to be formed to 
certify goods other than cloth. A sum of Rs. 250 was voted for the 
translation of Congress resolutions since 1885 into Hindi. 

It will be seen how the Congress was very careful about foster¬ 
ing hand-spinning and about the promotion of Swadeshi industries. 
While the struggle went on, it never neglected the economic aspect. 
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OFFICIAL VIOLATIONS 

It had been increasingly evident that the Government left no 
opportunity go unused to show their mailed fist. Complaints were 
flowing into Congress Offices about violations by authorities of the 
terms of settlement. In Siiltanynir in 1".P. W persons were prosoemted 
under Section 107 C.P.C. National flags were not allowed to be 
flown. All prominent members of T).(\C\ were served with notices 
under Section 144 C.P.C. 1 ji ]Vluttra a public meeting was dispersed by 
a Police Sub-Inspector. Tn Ih'cliari u lorry load of Policemen raided 
houses of Congress workers. In Bombay peaceful picketing of liquor 
shops was not allowed. Prisoiu'rs were not released. The Xavjivan 
Press was not restored to the owners. Two Dv. Collectors who had 
resigned were not givcui pension. CoerciA^e measures were taken 
against cultivators for letMJV'erv of land rents. In Bengal, an under¬ 
taking was demanded from lawA^ers that they would not participate 
in N.C.O. In Delhi undertakings were demanded from students. In 
A jmer-Merwara, certain teachers were debarred from service in 
Aided Schools. In Madras, members of the Tanjore Bar were served 
notice under Section 144 for picketing licpior shops. Volunteers 
picketing liquor shops A\ere assaulted by the Police at some places. 

In Bardoli, evcui aftei* tlie peasants paid 21 lakhs of rui)ees out of 
a demand of Rs. 22 lakhs, coercive processes Avero employed 1o 
recover all the dues. Gandhi complained to the Bombay Goveiiiment 
but there was no encouraging response. There was a good deal of 
correspondence between Gandhi and Mr. Emerson, Home Secretary, 
Government of Invlia, over the question of appointing an Arbitration 
Board to decide as to Avhetlier the terms of the settlement were 
being observed bj^ either Party and as W tlie interpretation to be 
put on certain terms in Avhose implementation there was variance. 
The Government turned doAvn the request either for a permanent 

Arbitration Board or a Tribunal for adjudging certain specific 
matters. 

GANDHI REFUSES TO ATTEND R.T.C. 

Gandhi wrote to the Viceroy on llth August 1931 that in 
view of the adamant attitude of the Bombay Government, and the 
..U.P. Government, turning down his requests for enquiry into 
eviction of tenants, arbitrary assessments etc. he could not participate 
in the R.T.C. at London. The Viceroy in his reply of 13th August 
1931 stated that he regretted his decision and felt that his reasons 
were not valid for refusing to go to London. He assured him of his 
personal interest and hoped he would not allow disputes over details 
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to impede his participation in the Conference. Gandhi imme<liately 
sent a telegram confirming his decision to refrain from going to 
London. TIh 5 Viceroy informed him that he was communicating his 
decision to the Prime Minister. 

He»x’e, it must also be mentioned, that one of the causes which 
prompted Gandhi to decline i attend R.T.C. was the refusal of the 
Viceroy to nominate Dr. An.'^ari as one of the Congress delegates. 
Gandhi wanted that not only himself but Pt. Malaviya, Mrs. Sarojini 
and Dr. Ansari should be nominated. While Lord Willingdou, the 
Viceroy, agreed to nominate Pt. Malaviya and Mrs, Sarojini, he refused 
to nominate a Muslim on behalf of the Congress on the ground that 
the Mussalmans were not agreeable. Evidently the British Govern¬ 
ment wanted to make out Congress to be a Hindu body. Gandhi 
resented this and declined the invitation to join the R.T.C. 

Gandhi wTote to the Viceroy informing his decision but assur¬ 
ing him that the Congress had not repudiated the settlement and 
expressing his view that reciprocity on the part of the Government 
was “progressively missing”. The Viceroy in his reply assured him 
that the Government would observe the terms of the settlement. 
Encouraged by this assurance, Gandhi sought an interview with the 
Viceroy and it was settled that he should proceed to London and 
Gandhi sailed on the 29th August 1931. 

An official communique regarding this settlement resulting in 
Gandhi sailing to London was issued. It stated that the settlement 
of March 5, 1931 was effective. The Provincial Governments should 
fulfil their obligations while the Congress on their part would fulfil 
theirs. Into the matter of coercive collections of land revenue in 
Surat and Bardoli Taluks, enquiries were assured. Gandhi was very 
conciliatory. He would not insist if in any case inquiry was found 
unnecessary by the Government. “I need hardly assure the 
Government,” he said in his letter to Mr. Emerson, the Home 
Secretary, “that it would be the constant endeavour of the Congress 
to avoid direct action and to gain relief by discussion, persuasion 
and the like.” He wanted to avoid all misunderstanding. He did 
not like to precipitate a fight and as a Satyagrahi he would avoid 
until it became unavoidable. That the fear of such direct action 
had made the Government conciliatory was a triumph of Gandtii’s 
attitude of refusing to attend R.T.C. until the assurance came that 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact would be observed conscientiously. 

The Congress Working Comiflittee ratified the agreement of 
27th August which enabled Gandhi to go to England, at its meeting 
at Ahmedabad on September 11, 1931« 



CHAPTER XXXVir 


GANDHI IN ENGLAND 

G andhi m England was a picturesque figure. His arrival arrest¬ 
ed attention. His austere living, his simplicity, his sincerity 
had a striking effect on the English mind. He set up his dwelling 
as guest of Miss Muriel Lester in the East End, Avhere the poor had 
their homes. The children of the East End gathered round this 
queer figure with his chappals, with his chaddar and with his loin 
cloth, a symbol of India’s impoverishment. He was the guest of 
Bishops and Archbishops, of the Lancashire Labourers and visited 
His Majesty the King. What a tremendous sympathy his presence 
produced among the innocent folk of that country for the movement 
this lean, spare figure represented, can only be imagined. 

In the Il.T.C. in ringing and reverberating tones, speaking in the 
Federal Structure Committee, he traced the history of the Congress 
and explained its demand. At the Minorities Committee meeting, 
he was remarkably frank. He felt nauseated by the respective 
demands of the communities and asked whether it was to encourage 
them to press their differing points of view that they were brought 
6000 miles or whether it was to decide on the type of constitution 
they were going to have. It was here that he voiced his view and 
that of the Congress that ‘‘untouchables” were not a class apart like 
Sikhs or Muslims or Christians, but part of the Hindus. 

GANDHI DEMANDS COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE 

After the Committee stage, and the wrangling that went on 
there, the Government called the Plenary Session at which Gandhi 
spoke his mind in no equivocal tones. He insisted on complete 
independence for India. He would not have any safeguards which 
would not be in mutual interest. He said on that occasion, in terms 
which could never be forgotten, in language that was frank as much 
as it was eloquent; 

*‘I want you to underetaml what the Congress stands for. It stands 
for liberty, call it by whatever name you will.” 

Speaking about the Congress, he said: 

”Yon distrust that orgai^isation, though you may seemingly trust 
me. Do not for one moment differentiate me from the organisation of 
which I am a dr<^ in the ocera. I am no greater than the organisation 
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to which I belong. I am infinitely smaller than that organisation and 
if you find me a place, if you trust me, I invite you to trust the Congress^ 
also.'* 

In his thanks-giving speech on the 15th December, at 
the close of the vSession, Gandhi indicated that they had to part 
ways, that they had inevitably -o take opposite directions and in 
these words he let the Goverrimer> know that the R.T.C. was not 
going to satisfy him and the organisation he represented. 

PACT BROKEN BY GOVERNMENT 

While Gandhi was in London and attending R.TX-. and telling 
the British Government what the Congress stood for and what it 
w^anted and how' he was dissatisfied with the trend of discussions and 
their limited, sectional and circumscribed nature, here in India, 
repression was being pushed relentlessly and little respect was 
shoAvn to the observance of the Settlement. 

In regard to BardoU enquiry, the Magistrate Mr. Gordon was 
stifi* and unhelpful and Bhulabhai Desai, who represented the Congress 
was disgusted. He felt the enquiry was being conducted in a hostile 
manner. 

In U.P. the agrarian situation was developing into a crisis. 
Conditions of the peasantry w^ere appalling and intolerable. Pt. 
G. B. Pant and Jawaharlal Nehru put themselves in touch with the- 
Provincial Government. But there was no response and no redress. 
Evictions were taking place and the persecution of the peasantry 
w^ent on unrelieved. The tJ.P.C.C. had to advise the peasantry to 
withhold payment of taxes. The leaders of the Congress like 
Piirushottam Das Tandon, daw'aharlal Nehru, T. K. Sherw^ani and 
hundreds of others w ere prosecuted and sent to prison. 

In Bengal the situation was grave ; the government pro* 
vocation w^as great. Persecution and terrorisation were going on 
increasingly. 

In N.W.F.P. the situation was equally bad. The Khudai 
Khidmatgars led by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan w^ere a splendid 
non-violent volunteer corps. They became a part of the Congress 
organisation. The Government were suspicious of this well-knit 
organisation led by the Khan brothers. Both the brothers were 
clapped in jail just a few days before Gandhi returned to India. 

And when Gandhi returned on 28th December, 1931, he found. 
the country in a terrible mess, agitated, terrorised and intimidated,, 
but the people stern, unbending, determined to win fi^dom. 
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GANDHI RETURNS DISAPPOINTED 


“VI THEN Gandhi arrived in India, he came with a bundle of 
yy complaints from the London Conference. Not less voluminous 
~nor less acute were the complaints from his Congress colleagues in 
India about the repressive policy of the Government. The persecution 
of Congressmen in Bengal, in U.P. and the N.W.F.P., the rule by 
■ordinances, the numerous arrests, the pin-pricking that went on, tlie 
blatant violation of the terras of truce, had all exasperated the 
loaders who had to discharge their part of the obligations. 


Gandhi was naturally very much upset. He addressed a public 
meeting on his arrival at Bombay on the 2Sth December, 1931, and 
■explained how he was thoroughly disappointed with the happenings 
at the Conference. Two factors helpetl to fill him with despair and 
also determination. One was the attitude that untouchables should 
be treated as a community distinct from the Hindus. This attitude 
of the Government and also some leaders of the untouchables 
disturbed his conscience and he fought against the attempt to drive 
a wedge through the community and is.sucd a warning that he would 
fight this tendency with his life. The other was Hindu-Muslira 
antagonism which manifested itself in mischievous forms. He would 
not mind foregoing Swaraj if he could secure this communal unity 
and he was determined to work for it even to the exclusion of the 
fight for freedom. 

Gandhi was touched to the core by happenings in India and 
by the intractable and unhelpful and even positively hostile attitude 
of the Government. He wrote to the Viceroy and there ensued a 
correspondence through which ran a vein of despondency and of 
disappointment. The bureaucratic attitude was visible in an acute 
degree in the replies he got for bis complaints. When he sought an 
interview with the Viceroy, he was told that if he took up the 
attitude that the Provincial Governments were wrong in pursuing 
a policy of maintaining peace which he described as repression and 
therefore unjustifiable, no purpose would be served by such an 
interview. 


RESUMPTION OP STRUGGLE 
The Congress Working Committee, which met at this time, review- 
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ed the situation and was alarmed . at the tempo of repression that 
was raging from one end of the country to the other. It passed a 
resolution which was enclosed with Gandhi’s letter and sent to the 
Viceroy. The Resolution expressed its conviction that the Government 
was not prepared to hand over power to the people, but w^as intent 
on demoralising them. It wanted an enquiry into the passing and 
working of ordinances. It opint vj ihat tlje Premier’s statement at 
the R.T.C. and the whole tenour and trend of discussions betrayed 
a lack of sincerity to meet the demands of the people of the country. 
It called on the people to strenuously and ceaselessly work for the 
freedom of the country. The Congress demanded from the Viceroy 
a satisfactory response in the absence of which it called upon tlie 
nation to resume Civil Disobedience. Gandhi explained, after the 
rejection of the proferred hand of friendship on the plea that the 
Congress administered a threat of Civil Disobedience, that an ex- 
pr( ission of opinion was not to be construed as a threat. Finally 
Gandhi in his letter stated : “...I wish to assure Government that 
every endeavour will be made on the part of the Congress to carry 
on the struggle without malice and in strictly non-violent manner.” 
The l(5tter was dated 3rd January, 1932, The struggle was to go on. 
What form it would take would have to be determined by the 
leader. 

Tlie Govei'nraent of India was not unprepared for the struggle. 
In fact, their whole attitude was geared to provoking the Congress 
to launch the movement. Lord WilUngdon’s Government was never 
happy so long as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was in operation. The 
Viceroy wanted to break it, provoke the Congress into repudiating 
and then launch repression in full swing and crush the movement 
for ever. He hoped to wipe it out within 6 weeks. Hope was different 
from realisation. This was not a mushroom movement. This had 
roots in the hearts of 400 million people. The White vSatrap at 
Delhi could not calculate the strength or the inspiration behind the 
mov ement. 


ORDINANCES AGAIN 

On 3rd January, 1932, Gandhi communicated to the Viceroy 
that the movement would be resumed as an inescapable alternative. 
On the 4th January, 1932 the Government issued 4 ordinances : (1) 
Emergency Powers Ordinance, (2) Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 
(3) Unlawful Association Ordinance and (4) Prevention of Molesta* 
tion and Boycott Ordinance. Under the first Ordinance people could 
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\>e arrested and detained and movements restricted; under the 
Unlawful Instigation Ordinance any person instigating non-paymert 
of a notified liability could be imprisoned for 6 months or fined. 
Under the third Ordinance, the local Government could seize any 
building or lands and declare any association unlawful. Under the 
fourth, wdioever molested and boycotted or abetted the molestation 
or boycott of another person was liable to 6 months’ imprisonment 
or fine. 

The powers assumed under these Ordinances were very wide 
and were intended to directly hit at the Congress agitation whose 
direction was well-known. The Government wanted to paralyse the 
organisation and atroi)hy the agitation by arresting and keeping in 
detention all loaders and confiscating their property and proclaiming 
all (-ongress organisations unlawful. Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary 
of State for India, admitting the Ordinances to be drastic and severe^ 
said in ilefence thereof: "‘...The Government believed that they 
were threatened with an at tack on the whole basis of Government 
and that the Ordinances were essential if India w^as to be prevented 
from drifting into anarchy.” 

GANDHI ARRESTED 

On this occasion, hi the fight that started on the 4th January^ 
1932, repression was severer than on former occasions. On that 
day Gandhi and Vallabhbhai Patel, President of the Congress, were 
both arrested. The Ordinances were made operative simultaneously 
in all provinces. The (Congress organisations were declared unlawful 
and all institutions connected with the Congress camo within the 
purview of the Ordinances. Most Congressmen, specially those 
occupying oflicial positions in the Congress, were suddenly clapped in 
jails. Congressmen, left behind, automatically assumed responsi- 
bility and came to be called “Dictators”. The Working Committee 
of the Congress transferred all its powers to the President who drew 
up a list of persons who would act in his place in succession. The 
Ordinances themselves or such portions thereof which were amenable 
became the issues for the campaigns of Civil Disobedience. Picketing 
shops of foreign cloth, of liquor, of British goods, became common 
items of the programme. In U.P. and in Bengal, non-payment of 
taxes was resorted to. In some places of Bihar and Bengal payment 
of ohoukidar tax was w ithheld. In C.P., in Karnatak, in Madras, 
in U.P. and Bihar, Forest Laws were disobeyed. 

The Congressmen found various ingenious w^ays of carrying on 
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the campaign while repression reigned and persecution took various 
ramifications of a very provocative nature. Unauthorised bulletins, 
leaflets, news-sheets used to get into people’s hands from what source 
nobody could divine, not even the police sleuths. This was 
necessitated by the Press Ordinance leading to the closure of all 
national printing houses. The Congressmen established their own 
system of Post Office, enabling transmission of messages from place 
to place. Contacts were kept up between the Provinces and the 
All-India Congress Office. The Government were thrown into a 
quandary not knowing where the Congress Offices w^ere located and 
how they maintained contacts. 

Repression did not abate. In the classification of prisoners, of 
the 3 divisions. A, B, and C, 90 per cent found themselves in the 
low’est class. One technique adopted by the Government to stop the 
movement was to terrorise the Congressmen by tightening perse- 
<}ution and making repression barbarous. In the “C” class, conditions 
were degrading and humiliating. Outside, instead of arresting people 
the number arrested having shot up to a lakh within a few months, 
lathi charge was resorted to freely ; confiscation of property was 
pursued in the most illegal ways, raids on houses and destruction of 
property took place with ruthlessness ; and heavy fines were imposed 
BS a means of deterring people joining the movement. 

PEOPLE’S NON-VIOLENCE 

It must be observed that amidst this inhuman repression, this 
brutal assault on person and property, this barbarous pursuit of 
persecution, there was no violence on the part of the people. The 
epirit of non-violence was reigning as a luminous beacon amidst all 
the darkness of horror and terror let loose by a brutalised bureau¬ 
cracy, struggling at its wits’ end to find the means of stifling and 
smothering the longings of freedom which pulsated through a people 
awakened from the slumber of slavery. What was it but an illus¬ 
tration of the incomparable hold which Gandhi had on the people 
and, more than that, the extent to which his teaching of non¬ 
violence had been imbibed by them. 

CONGRESS AT DELHI 

During this hectic period, Congressmen, who were carrying on 
the movement organised a session of the Congress at Delhi in April, 
1032. The session was conducted in a spirit of defiance, under most 
dispiriting circumstances. Pandit Malaviya was elected President 
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of the Delhi session but he was arrested enroute and Seth Ranchod 
Das Amritlal of Ahmedabad was in the chair. The Congress met 
under the Clock Tower in Chandni Chowk. The annual report was 
presented and four resolutions were passed. The first reiterated the 
demand for complete independence ; the second wholeheartedly 
endorsed the revival of Civil Disobedience, the third congratulated 
the nation on the splendid response to Mahatma Gandhi s call and 
the fourth re-affirmed deep faith in non-violence. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


FAST UNTO DEATH 

J ITST at this time came the catalysmic decision of Gandhi to fast 
unto deatli on the question of separate electorates for the un¬ 
touchables or the Depressed Classes. Gandhi gave a warning even 
at the R.T.CL that ho would fight w ith hia life any attempt at 
dismembering the Hindu community by treating the Depressed 
Classes as a separate community. 

The ‘Award’ of Ramsay Macdonald which was in fact not an 
award but an imposition, came as a shock to Mahatma Gandhi. It 
was on the 17th August, 1931 that the decision was announced 
wdiercby the untouchables w^ere not only to have separate electorates 
but additional votes and the right to contest seats in the general' 
electorate. Gandhi communicated his decision to the British 
Premier, Ramsay Macdonald, that he would begin his fast to death 
on September 20, if the decision was not reversed. The reply was- 
not encouraging. It came on the 8th September. The decision of 
Gandhi was irrevocable. 

POONA AGREEMENT 

The whole country w^as in a flutter. There were consultations 
among the leaders of all Parties to prevent Gandhi undertaking, 
this fateful fast. In Britain, there was a move by Messrs. Andrews, 
Lansbury and Polak to persuade the British Premier to withdraw 
his Award. In India, Pt. Malaviya took the lead. Prolonged 
conversations w’ere held at Poona among the leaders who included 
leaders of the Depressed Classes like Dr. Ambedkar and M. 
Raja. Those who participated were Araritlal Thakkar, C. Raja- 
gopalachari, Birla, Sardar Patel, Mrs. Naidu, Jayakar, Rajendra 
Prasad, Hridayanath Kunzru and others. An agreement was arrived 
at, thereafter called the Poona Agreement. It w'as the fifth day of 
the fast which began as scheduled on 20th September, 1932, According 
to the Agreement, there were to be no separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes. They were to contest in the general electorates 
along with the other Hindus. They were to have a specific number 
of reserved seats in the general electorate. They were to elect by 
themselves four candidates for each reserved seat and the general 
electorate’s choice would be confined to one of these four. The 
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Depressed Classes Primary elections were to last for 5 j^ears. On 
the 26th September the Government announced its decision accepting 
the terms of the Poona. Agreement. Gandhi broke liis fast at 
5.15 p.m. on the 26th September, 1932. 

Gandhi’s fast was in the nature of a penance, a spiritual 
suffering undergone for the sake of the Harijans. Tliere was a 
colossal movement started as a result of iliis fast and in the country 
there had been a revolution in the outlook of the people. The 
Depressed Classes or the XJntouchables harl won through Gandhi a 
better status and treatment which accorded with human equality 
which they had been denied so far. As a result of the universal 
stir created by Gandhi’s fast, the Harijan Sevak Sangh came into 
being to which support came from all sections and all parts of the 
country. 

During the fast, restrictions on Gandhi were all withdrawn 
though he was in detention. As soon as the Pact was signed, res¬ 
trictions were reimposed and with the usual rigour. Gandhi felt 
that under these restrictions he could not carry on his work of pro¬ 
pagating untouchability. His representation in this respect had its 
•effect and to the extent necessary to enable him to carry on un¬ 
touchability work, restrictions were removed by an announcement 
made by Mr. Haig in the Central Assemby on 7th November, 1932, 

CONGRESS WORK SLACKENS 

While the Poona Pact episode wherein the soul force of 
"Gandhi was demonstrated, was being enacted, what happened to 
the Civil Disobedience campaign ? There was no doubt a slackening 
owing to the overwhelming concern which Gandhi’s fast and the 
cause behind it excited in the whole country. Rajendra Prasad 
was the President of the Congress at the time and he issued instruc¬ 
tions that the anniversary of the starting of Civil Disobedience 
movement which fell on 4th January, 1933, should be celebrated by 
reading a special statement surveying the progress of the movement. 
Meetings were accordingly held all over the country, amidst lathi- 
charges and arrests, the latter including that of the President himself. 
He was succeeded by M. S. Aney. According to the list ].>repared by 
Vallabhbhai Patel the following succeeded him to the Presidential 
position during January, 1932 to July, 1933 ; Rajendra Prasad, Dr. 
Ansari, Sirdar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Gangadhara Rao Deshpande, 
Dr. Kitchlew, Rajagopalachari, and Aney. In July 1933 the Congress 
organisation ceased to function. Amongst those wdio acted as 
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Secretaries during this period upon whom the burden of carrying on 
the mowment amidst untold hardships and hazards, fell, were Jaya 
Trakash Narain, Lalji Mehrotra, Girdhari Kripalani, Ananda 
Choudhury and Jugal Kishore Agarwala. 

SESSION AT CALCUTTA 

Tlie story of the Congress organisation during this period of 
straggle was not smooth. The Calcutta session of the Congress was held 
on March tJl, 1933. The (M>. Movement was already on the decline, 
t)iit the enthusiasm of tlic people had not died. 2200 delegates were 
elected to the Session. Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya was elected to 
preside. T)r. Prafiilla Ghosh was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. Pt. Malaviya was not allowed to proceed to Calcutta, 
lie was arrested at Asansol. AVhth him were arrested Sliriinati 
Motilal Nehru, Dr. S; ed Mahmud and others of the Presidential 
Party. M. S. Aney, Acting President of the Congress was also 
arrested. The olticials of the Reception Committee were arrested as 
also nearly 1000 delegates. The scene of the Session of the Congress 
was a veritable battleileld. Nearly 1100 delegates succeeded in 
reaching the venue of the session. The Police were upon the scene 
and belaboured the delegates, but those whom the lathi charge 
‘could not reach, bravely held out in the inner circle, and passed 
seven resolutions before they also could be dispersed. The brutality 
and the inhumanity displayed could have no parallel. Pt. Malaviya 
when he was released on the 3rd April 1933 issued a devastating 
statement on the bestiality of the authorities in trying to break up 
Jthe Congress. 

The resolutions passed at the session reiterated the Lahore 
resolution on independence, held Civil Disobedience as a legitimate 
:means for attainment of national goal, urged for the strengthening 
of the movement, appealed for boycott of foreign cloth and British 
goods giving preference to Khadi, refused to consider any constitu¬ 
tion framed for India while the people were the victims of barbarous 
repression, wanted people not to be duped by the White Paper 
Constitutional scheme, congratulated Mahatma Gandhi on the 
^successful termination of the fast and finally reiterated the resolution 
on Fundamental Rights passed by the Karachi session of the Congress. 

Some events of importance during this hectic period may be 
.recounted. One of the most significant events was the epic fast of 
Oandhi for 21 days, during which period the whole country and 
even the world were throbbing with pain and anxiety for the life 
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ojf this fiail Bian, fast was uiulertaken as a self-puiificatoiy 
propess for inducing in the workers eonnected with theJSsiijaix 
ntovopi/ent a purer spirit of service. For the sins of others, this great 
leader of mankind had undertaken this penance so that through his 
suffering might radiate the will and the spirit among his colleagues 
to work with greater sincerity for the Harijan cause which he placed 
on a high pedestal. It was a 21-day fast commencing on the 8th 
May, 1933 and in his words it was “a heart>prayer for purification 
of myself and my associates for greater vigilance and watchfulness 
in connection with thej^Harijau cause.” The Government released 
Gandhi from detention on the day he started his fast. 



CHAPTER XL 


SUSPENSION OF C.D, MOVEMENT 

S OON after Gandhi was released, he issued a statement advising 
the Congresss President, M. Aney to suspend the C. D. 
movement and in pursuance of this advice the movement was 
suspended for 6 weeks. Gandhi stated that he had not lost faith in 
the C. D. movement. But he said that owing to repression, those 
who conducted the movement resorted to secret ways which he 
deprecated. He said what was wanted was quality and he would 
not mind even if one Satyagrahi was not forthcoming to join the 
movement. During the period of his fast, be was not in a position 
to devote any attention, to the movement and he could not do it 
because his release was in connection with the Harijan cause. In 
order to avoid any deviation from the Harijan cause, he wanted 
that the C. D. movement should be suspended. Since the movement 
was suspended he expected the Government to release all C.D. 
prisoners. The Government issued a communique refusing to release^ 
prisoners as no conditions propitious to such a decisaon had been 
created by mere suspension of C. D. movement or by the release of 
Gandhi which was done under special circumstances. The Boom 
M ember said in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st A{xri]k' IttSi : 
“We have no wish to keep these prisoners longer than the Oiveam* 
stances require but equally are we determined not to let them out 
when their release might lead to a renewal of the Civil- Disobedietnoe. 
We must not risk re-starting of trouble by premature action.” 

VIEWS OPPOSED TO SUSPENSION 
It is also necessary that we should quote the views of leaders 
like Vithalbhai Patel and Subas Chandra Bose, who differed from 
Gandhi in regard to suspension of the movement. In a statement, 

they issued from Vienna, they said : 

“The latest action of Gandhi in suspending Civil Disobedience 
is a confession of failure...We are clearly of the opinion that Gandliias 
a political leader has failed. The time has therefore come for a radical 
reorganisation of the Congress on a new principle with a new method, 
for a new leader is essential as it is unfair to expect Gandhi to work 
the programme not consistent with his life-long prinoi{de8.«.lf the 
Congress as a whole can undergo this transformation, it will be 
best course, bailing that, a new Party will have to be formed withia 
the Cong^pess composed of radical elements.’* 
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But this view was not shared by Congressmen in general who 
knew the conditions in the country better and whose faith in 
Gandhi’s leadership remained firmer than ever. 

INDIVIDUAL CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

The fast was concluded and the suspension of the movement 
was extended by another 6 weeks to enable leaders to meet at 
Poona and have consultations on the political situation with Gandhi 
who was recovering from the effects of tlie fast. The Conference 
met on the 12th July, 1933. Gandhi was asked by the Conference to 
seek an interview with the Viceroy. The interview was refused by 
the Viceroy as he felt tliat the negotiations would be futile with 
Civil DiwSobcdience still hanging as a threat. It was then resolved 
that instead of mass Civil Disobedience, individual Civil Disobedience 
might be resorted to. Under the orders of the Acting President, 
all Congress organisations and war councils which came into ex¬ 
istence during the Mass Chn\ Disobodience Campaign ceased to 
function in view of the suspcuision of Mass Civil Disobedience. 

In pursuance of this Individual Civil Disobedience movement, 
Oandbi disbanded the Sabarraati Ashram and offered its properties 
to the Government which refused, whereupon he handed them over 
to the Harijan movement. He and his Ashramites intended to 
march to Ras on 1st August, 1933, for carrying out individual Civil 
Disobedience. But he and his followers were arrested on that day 
and were released on the 4th. He was served with an order to leave 
Yerwada and confine himself to Poona. The order was disobeyed 
by him and he was arrested and sentenced to one year's imprison¬ 
ment. That was the signal for individual Civil Disobedience all 
over the country. The Acting President followed and he was 
succeeded by Sardul Singh Caveeshar who issued orders suspending 
the office of Acting President and the line of Dictators in various pro¬ 
vinces and districts, with a view to facilitate individual Civil 
Disobedience. So the stream of individual Satyagrahis from various 
parts of the country marching to gaols started from August 1933 
and continued to March 1934. Thousands had been clapped in jail. 
The response to the call was tremendous and the enthusiasm for 
securing the freedom of the country never waned. 

ANOTHER FAST BY GANDHI 

An unexpected development was the release of Gandhi conse¬ 
quent on a fast he had undertaken to secure relief from restrictions 
placed on him to carry on his Harijan work. His condition during 
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the fast deteriorating, the Government removed him to the Sassoon 
Hospital from where he was later released. But he would not avail 
the period intervening between his release and the normal expiry of 
his terra of imprisonment for any political work but strictly confined 
himself to Harijan movement, because he felt that true to his 
principles be eould not utilise his premature release for the C.D. 
movement. 

fiandhi undertook a ten-month all-India tour for propagating 
the Harijan rnovtunent and it had a phenomenal effect in furthering 
the cause. It was during this tour that an attempt was made on 
his life which did not succeed. On another occasion, an exponent 
of orthodoxy was murdered and out of a revulsion of feeling for 
such violence in the cau.se of the movement, he undertook a 7-day 
fast as a measure of pen vnee. 

Meanwhile, the individvial Satyagraha was carried on at a 
progressively slow pace amidst a sense of frustration, of exasperation 
and despair. The Gov’ernraent was indulging in the tiring technique 
of lathi-charging, ill-treating prisoners, releasing and re-arresting at 
short intervals and playing with the Satyagrahis fast and loose, 
trying to break their spirit. 



CHAPTER XLI 


REVIVAL OE SWARAJYA PARTY 

A sense of frustration having overtaken the country the loarlers 
thought of an alternate means. They met informally at Delhi 
on 31st March, 1934 under the Presidentship of Dr. Ansari. They 
decided to revive the defunct Swarajya Party and contc*st tlie elections 
to the Central Legislative Assembly which were in the ofting. 
Dr. Ansari, Dr. B. C. Hoy and Bhidabhai Desai, met Maliatma 
Gandhi with this proposal. Gandhi while afUnning his views on 
Parliamentary programme, gave his blessings. He said : “I have no 
hesitation in welcoming the revival of the Swarajya Party and the 
decision of the meeting to take part in the forthcoming elections to 
the Assembly which you te\l me is about to be dissolved.” Tlie 
programme of the Party was to press in the Assembly for the repeal 
of a\\ repressive taws and for the rejection of proposals contained 
in the “White Paper”. 

Gandhi at the same time issued a statement in which ho said 
that the country was not prepared for Satyagraha, that the true 
meaning of this term was not realis(Ml by anybody, that he alone 
would, when needed, undertake it as he alone knew its meaning and 
implications' and he called on tlie Congress to give up the pro¬ 
gramme of individual Satyagraha for the attainment of Swaraj. 

With the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi, the Congress leaders 
met at Kanchi on 2nd and 3rd May 1934 and drew up a programme 
and constitution for the Swarajya Party which was to work, broadly, 
under the guidance of the Congress but should be autonomous in 
regard to internal working and finances. The A.I.C.C. which was 
the only Congress organisation which did not come under the ban of 
the Government, met at Patna on 18th and 19th May, 1934 and 
authorised the formation of a Parliamentary Board after conceding 
that for the “country's progress tawards its goal”, entry into the 
legislatures was believed to be necessary. The Board was to 
consist of Dr. Ansari as President and 25 members. The Board shall 
run and control elections of members to legislatures. The Board 
shall be subject to the control of the A.I.C.C. and shall have power 
to frame its own constitution. 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE SUSPENDED 

The Working Committee of the Congress also met at the same 
time and endorsed the resolution of the A.I.C.C. It suspended the 
Civil Disobedience movement with effect from 20tb May, 1934. It 
wanted the revival and reorganisation of Congress Committees and 
the pursuit of normal Congress activities. Since Vallabhbhai Patel, 
President of the Congress was in jail, Shri Jamnalal Bajaj was 
nominated President of the Congress till tlie next Congress met. 
The Congress session w'as. to meet at Bombay in the last week of 
October, 1934, according to a decisiem of the Committee. 

BIRTH OF SOCIALIST PARTY 

What was it tl\at was being done in the meanwhile 1 The 
Congress Committees had been revived, the ban on them having been 
lifted by the Government on the 12th June, 1934. This period saw 
the birth of the Socialist Party of India under the Presidentship of 
Acharya Narondra Dev. The first Ali-India Conference met at Patna 
on the 17th May, 1934. This was to work within the Congress with 
its own programme and constitution. Branches of the Party sprang 
up Jn severalproriuocs. 

The Working Committee of the Congress met at Wardha on 
June 12 and 13 and drew up a programme for the revived Congress 
Committees, consisting of production of Khadi, removal of un- 
touchability, promotion of inter-communal unity, total abstinence 
and advocacy of prohibition, national education, development of 
small industries, organisation of industrial labour and such other 
constructive programme as would not involve Civil Disobedience. 

WHITE PAPER PROPOSALS REJECTED 
The Working Committee also expressed its views on the “White 
Paper” proposals and the Communal Award. It rejected the pro¬ 
posals as failing to meet the demand of the people for freedom and 
falling short of the Congress goal. It demanded the election of a 
Constituent Assembly on the basis of adult franchise for hammering 
out a constitution. On the Communal Award, the Committee 
declared that there being differing views, it would neither accept nor 
reject it. But its view' was expressed that no solution that was not 
national could be acceptable to the Congress. Judged by the 
national standard, the Award was wholly unsatisfactory. It wanted 
an agreed solution, not a decision imposed by the British Govern- 
■neiit m any outside authority. 
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RIFTS IN W.C. 

But the decision of the Working Committee on the Communal 
Award dissatisfied M. S. Aney and Pandit Malaviya, both of 
whom resigned from the Working Committee as well as the Parlia¬ 
mentary Board. Pt. Malaviya called for a conference of Congress- 
leaders at Calcutta on 18th and 10th May, 1934, where the need 
for a separate Party to fight the Communal Award and the White 
Paper proposals was stressed. They also asked for a Session of the 
A.I.C.C. to consider the resolution of the Working Committee on- 
Communal AAvard. 

On 25th May, 1934, the Working Committee met again and 
called on Congressmen except those who had conscientious objection 
to support (\)ngress candidates in the elections. Tlie Working 
Committee considered the request of Pt. Malaviya and M. S. Anew 
for convening a meeting of the A.I.C.C. and decided that there was no 
need for it and that if on this specific point of revising the resolution 
on Communal Award 30 members of the A.I.C.C. requisitioned a 
meeting, it could be called for. The A.I.C.C. meeting was, however,., 
not convened. 

GANDHI DECIDES TO LEAVE CONGRESS 

Meanwhile there was a crisis growing in the country. It w^as 
being rumoured that Gandhi was leaving the Congress, There w as 
a flutter among Congressmen about the cause and the truth of the* 
rumour. Gandhi was apprised of it and he issued a statement 
saying that there was truth in the rumour. He explained that he was 
convinced that the intelligentsia among Congressmen were drifting 
from him and were convinced that his methods w^ould not 
lead them to the goal. But, in his own mind, he was convinced of 
the correctness of his methods. The differences were on the following 
points : Non-Violence, Khadi, untouchability, the spinning franchise.. 
He stated that he could wait till October when the Bombay session 
of the Congress would meet when he would place his amendments to* 
the Congress Constitution before the delegates and test the correctness 
of his conviction that the Congressmen radically differed from him and 
that he had no place in the Congress. The amendments he intend¬ 
ed to propose would be : 

(1) Replacing the words '^legitimate and peaceful** by ^'truthful 
and non-violent” regarding means by which the goal was to be reached.. 
(2) Replacing 4-anna franchise by the delivery by every member to ai- 
Congress depot of 2000 rounds per month of well-twisted yarn of notr 
less than 15 counts spun by himself. (3) No one was to-be entitled 
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to vote at Congress elections who had not been on the register for 6» 
months continuously and who had not been a habitual wearer of Khadi. 
(4) There slioiiUl ho no more than 1000 delegates to the Congress, the^ 
present number of 0000 being unwieldy, at the rate of one delegate for 
every 1000 members. 

Gandhi was only indicating the nature of the amendments and 
resolutions he was going to propose at the session wdiich he intended 
to attend and test the strength of his convictions among Congressmen 
though he did not feel hopeful that they would endorse or approve 
his amendments and resolutions. He could not guide a Congress 
which did not believe in his creed and policy. He did not want tO’ 
force himself on an organisation which had no faith in his i)ro- 
gramme. He wanted his colleagues to give their best consideration 
and come to dispassionate conclusions. 

BOMBAY CONGKESS APPROVES GANDHI'S AMENDMENTS 
The Bombay session met on October 28 and 29, 1934 under 
the shadow of the impending severance of Gandhi from the Congress. 
His amendments, wdiatcver the mental reservations of some might 
have been were accepted except in the case of number of delegates 
w’hich was fixed at 2000 apportioned between the rural and urban 
areas respectively at 1489 to 511. An All-India Village Industries^ 
Association was formed which w'ould be an autonomous body under 
Gandhi’s guidance. 

Gandhi after enabling the Congress to reform itself had 
announced his exit. The question arose as to whether he would not 
enter politics. That doubt had no justification. He was ready to 
guide the Congress and lead it when the time came for conducting 
any political movement ; but what he was concerned about was 
infusing purity in the Congress, an honesty of purpose and a sense 
of self-reliance which it lacked so long as Gandhi was there to leant, 
upon for everything. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad who presided gave a stirring address*. 
He said : 

“Lot us bo true to our creed and firm in our determination. Satya- 
graha in its active application mey meet with temporary setbacks but it 
knows no defeat. It is itself a great victory 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS 

The Resolutions passed at this momentous session which was: 
meeting after nearly years, may be summarised. It endorsed 
resolutions passed by the Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. during. 
May 1034. The Congress congratulated the nation on its heroic^ 
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part in the Civil Disobedience movement. A resolution touching 
the illness of Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru was also i)assed. The formation 
and the working of the All-India Village Industries Association was 
explained in one of the resolutions. The duty of organising Swadeshi 
Exhibitions at Congress sessions was entrusted to the A.I.V.A. and 
tlie A.I.S.A. The Parliamentary Board's life was to terminate by 
May 1935 and it was resolved to reconstitute it on an elective basis 
with 25 members with power to coopt not more than five. No 
member shall bo eligible for any elective post under the Congress 
unless he was a habitual wearer of Khaddar. The Labour qualifica¬ 
tion for membership was introduced for the first time. No j>erson 
shall be eligible for standing as a candidate for membership of any 
Congress Committee unless he or she performed some manual labour 
for a period of fi months before election on behalf of or for the 
Congress, equal in value to 509 yards per month of well-spun yarn 
of over 10 counts. 

The final resolution touched in moving terms to the decision 
•of Gandhi to retire from the Congress and expressed its confidence 
in his leadership, and hoped that he woxild reconsider his decision. 
But as the Congress felt his decision was irrevocable, it placed on 
record its deep sense of gratitude for his unique services and hoped 
that his advice and guidance w^ould always be available. 

The Bombay Session w^as thus momentous and in a sense 
sensational. For one thing there was a change in the Congress 
Constitution, with the significant alteration in the language describ¬ 
ing the goal of the Congress. For another the cui'tailment of the 
maximum number of delegates and the introduction of labour clause 
as qualification for election to Congress Offices, brought about a 
reorientation in the very structure and conception of Congress 
organisation. More than all, w^hat caused a flutter and perturbation 
Avas the retirement of Gandhi from the Congress. What a wrench it 
must have been to him and what amount of despair it must have caus¬ 
ed in his colleagues to be deprived of his guiding and his unerring in¬ 
stinct to lead the country in these days of turmoil. But Gandhi’s 
guidance and advice were available and that naturally filled his 
followers with optimism and courage to carry on their work. 

SUCCESS IN ELECTIONS—WORK IN CENTRAL ASSEMBLY 

India’s attention, after the Congress Session at Bombay, was 
turned to elections. Congress and the Congress nationalists by 
Pt. Malaviya and M. S. Aney, won resounding successes. The de£&at 
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of Sir Shanmukham Chetty, the Speaker of the Assembly at the 
previous session, the architect of the atrocious Ottawa Pact, which 
paralysed Indian trade and placed Imperial Preference on the 
pedestal, was a tremendous triumph to the Congress. Congress won 
44 seats besides the seats won by the Congress Nationalists who 
were with the Congress on all matters except the Communal Award. 
Bhulabhai Desai Avas the Leader of the Congress Party and he 
reminded those in the Assembly of the mighty Motilal, with his 
incisive logic, his forensic eloquence, his devastating criticism and 
liis ardent patriotism. The Ottawa Agreement was condemned in 
the Assembly in unmitigated terms. The ban on Khudai Khidmatgars 
was asked to be removed by an overwhelming vote. The continued 
<letentioii of Sarat Chandra Bose who was elected to the Assembly 
was the subject of an adjournment motion which was passed by a 
decisive majority. So the story of Congress victories went on and 
simultaneously the story of Government defeats. 

Over the acceptance or rejection of the J.P.C. Report, there 
was a bitter fight in the Assembly. Instead of the Congress 
amendment, about neutrality on the Communal Award, an amend¬ 
ment of M. A. Jinnah to the motion for adoption, dealing with the 
Communal Award as w^ell as the J.P.C. Report w^as voted, Congi'ess 
supporting it. The amendment regarding Communal Aw’^ard was 
accepted until a substitute was agreed upon by all the Parties. 
About Constitutional reforms, it said that the scheme regarding 
Provincial Governments was objectionable, specially provisions 
relating to Second Chambers, Special powers of Governors, Intelligence 
Department, etc. The Central Federation Scheme was also condemned 
as unsatisfactory. Jinnah's Amendment was carried, 74 voting 
for and 58 against. 

W.C. REJECTS J.P.C. REPORT 

The Working Committee of the Congress met at Patna on 6th, 
'Oth and 7th December 1934 and gave its verdict on the J.P.C. 
Report. It rejected the proposals. It wanted a Constituent Assembly 
to devise a Constitution for India. The J.P.C. Scheme, in its view, 
was calculated to perpetuate British domination in India. It called 
on the Congress members of the Assembly to reject the Scheme. 

It has already been recorded that the Assembly rejected the 
scheme by an overwhelming and striking majority. 

The Working Committee wanted Congress organisations to 
concentrate on enrolment of Congress members, on collection of 
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accurate statistics regarding village industries, education of the^ 
masses on Fundamental Rights and duties and the economic pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress as adumbrated at Karachi. It insisted on 
Congress members in legislatures wearing Kliaddar. 

The Working Committee met again on 16th, 17th, and 18th 
January 1935. A resolution passed at this meeting prescribed the 
manner and method of observing Independence Day that year. On 
that occasion, the National flag should be unfurled and a uniform 
resolution prescribed for the occasion, reminding tVie country of the 
demand for national independence, shouhl bo passed. The resolution 
contained a pledge to be truthful and non-violent, to affirm faith 
in communal accord, to refrain from intoxicating drinks, to promote 
hand-spinning, to abolish untouchability and to carry on all forms 
of constructive work. The Working Committee advised the country 
not to associate with the Silver Jubilee Celebrations of the King 
Emperor. 

The Congress President. Babu Ilajendra Prasad participated 
in communal unity talks with Jinnah, President of A. I. Muslim 
League in January and February 1935. But these yielded no results 
and the talks broke off. 

The diversion of the Congress from Civil Disobedience ta 
Parliamentary activity and to the pursuit of social objectives like* 
Prohibition and Untouchability, had not made the Government less- 
vindictive nor less provocative in its repressive attitude. Arrests 
were being made, specially in Bengal, to prevent the leaders from 
being actively engaged in Congress constructive programme. 

The A.I.C.C, met at Jubbulpore on the 24th and 25th Aprils 
1935 and condemned ban on Congress organisations in the N.W.F.P., 
in Bengal and in Gujerat and suppression of Labour and youth 
organisations in Bombay, Bengal and Punjab. It condemned mob 
violence in Ferozabad culminating in the burning alive of the 
family of Dr. Jivaram. The Working Committee which met at the 
same time dealt with some organisational matters concerning election 
of delegates and fixing time table for reorganising Congress 
Committees. 


ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE 

The Working Committee had to meet again at the end of 
July 1935, to consider the question of accepting Ministries in the 
provinces. Already serious discussions were being held over this 
question though elections were not yet held and the time was not 
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Tipe for decision on such a crucial matter. The Working Committee 
said that it was premature to decide on this issue and it could wait 
till the next Congress session. The Committee considered the agitation 
in the Princely States for fuller freedom and felt that it should define 
its attitude. It said that the people of the States had an inherent 
right to freedom just as much as people in British India. It appealed 
to the States Rulers to introduce responsible Government and move 
with the t imes. But the struggle must be carried on by the people 
of the States themselves. The Congress could only sympathise with 
the agitation and exercise its moral influence with the Rulers. It 
would not, however, sacrifice the people of t he States to secure Princes’ 
support for any scheme of national Government. ' 

Oil the 17th and 18th October, ]93i), the A.I.C.C. met at 
Madras and endorsed the W.C. resolution on office acceptance and 
llie States People. 

The year 1935 was an eventful year, significant in many ways. 
The Congress President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad carried the burden of 
the high office with dignity and with a deep sense of responsibility. 
Por the first time, he demonstrated that it was not a titular position 
invested with some amount of pageantry and filled with ostentation. 
Gandhi had made it an office that carried with it the burdens of 
400 millions of people, their hopes and despairs, their joys and 
sorrows, their doubts and longings. Rajendra Prasad toured through 
the country, showed that he was not President for the occasion of 
the Congress session, but the official who toiled throughout the year, 
directing routine work and enquiring into the conduct of the various 
Congress Committees spread throughout the country. 

Looking back and looking ahead, the Congress could with pride 
rear before herself the picture of service to the people, of the many 
vicissitudes of suffering and sacrifice which the participants in the 
fight underwent and the proximity of the goal which had been made 
possible through all the harrowing hardships that the countrj'^ endured. 
Truly it was a people’s organisation. It imbibed its strength and 
inspiration from the people and to them it was giving that strength 
and inspiration back in greater measure, and all in the noble task of 
freeing them from alien rule, the impulse for which was throbbing 
through every nerve of every man and woman and child in this 
<lowntrodden country. 




PART III 

[ 1937—1947 J 




CHAPTER XLII 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 

F ifty years is not a long perirvl in the history of a nation. Nor 
is it a long period in the nistory of a political organisation 
^^triving for the freedom of a coaiii i*y in bondage. Much less is it a 
sufficiently long period when such a political organisation is engaged 
in a colossal struggle with a mighty ruling power equipped with all 
conceivable modern weapons, by employing only instruments like 
truth and non-violence to achieve its end. It must also be noted 
that even this fight was being waged, with a dynamic direction and 
determination, only for a period of 15 years since Mahatma Gandhi 
came on the scene and took up the leadership. But what the 
Gongress had achieved in India’s struggle for freedom against Britain, 
during this significant and stimulating period, must be reckoned 
remarkable. Among the people had been awakened a new spirit of 
fearlessness, a new awareness of their own suppressed and shapeless 
hunger for freedom, a new determination to shake off a rule of 150 
years of emasculation and enervation—spiritually and physically, 
politically, culturally and economically. The ruling power had been 
made mortally afraid of the new weapons employed, and of the 
stirring and surging sense of freedom. For all this, India and its 
400 millions of people owed a debt of gratitude to Mahatma Gandhi. 

With the year 1935 passing, a new Constitution was thrust on 
India by Britain. The country was weary of Civil Disobedience— 
mass and individual. The apostle of them ovement felt that in the 
face of the frustration that had descended upon the country and the 
flll-understood nature of the spiritual movement he had inaugurated 
it should be suspended. He felt that the people wanted a new typo 
of fight and the new Constitution came in handy as a target for 
carrying on that fight. To the people who had still to learn the 
lesson of non-violence to perfection, he thought the Parliamentary 
programme and the constructive work would be more suitable forms 
of political activity and agitation. He himself had dissociated with 
^tho Congress and was bent on concentrating on untouchability, 
■village industries, prohibition, etc. By his amendments to the 
•Congress Constitution, he had made the organisation more rigid, 
purer and capable of making a more disciplined effort for preparing 
the country, economically, for the advent of political independence. 
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The year 1935 thus marked the physical exit of Mahatma 
Gandhi, purification of the Congress, concentrated attention on 
Parliamentary programme on the one hand and constructive pro¬ 
gramme on the other. With the passing of the Government of 
India Act, and the elections to the Provincial Assemblies in the 
offing, Congressmen were thinking of accepting offices and this issue 
agitated the public mind considerably. Rather, it became the 
vital question. 

NEHRU THE SOCIALIST 

The Lucknow Session of the Congress met on the 29th April 
1935. Jawaharlal Nehru was elected for the Presidentship of 
the Congress. He had suffered a tragie bereavement in the death 
of his wife and had returned to India, a solitary soul and it was 
naturally thought that work connected with the Congress as its 
President wwld divert his mind from his grief. That apart, he was 
acknowledged, next to Gandhi, the most dynamic personality on the 
political scene. He came back fresh from his study of the European 
situation—the rising tide of socialism as also the perilous emergence 
of fascism. With that mental training and intellectual equipment, 
he alone, it was rightly thought, would bo able to guide the Congress 
policy on the })olitical and economic plane, as also in formulating its 
attitude towards national and international questions. Jaw aharlal 
Nehru was full of socialist ideas. He took into his Working 
Committee three of the most ardent socialists—iTayaprakash Narayan„ 
Acharya Narendra Deo and Achyut Patwardhan. 

The Congress attention w^as mainly centred round the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act which was recently passed and which was fresh 
in the minds of all people. The Congress resolution condemned the 
Act but decided on contesting the elections. The question of acceptance 
of office on which many Congressmen had crystallised their views^ 
was put off until the time was rl'pe for its consideration and such 
consideration was left to the A.I.C.C. after consulting the Provincial 
Congress Committees. The cardinal objection to the Act was that 
“it was the product of neither self-determination, nor joint determina¬ 
tion, but of ‘other’ determination.” 

The Manifesto of the Congress for the ensuing elections waa 
prepared in 1936. The elections wore to come off in April 1937* 
The Manifesto dw^elt upon the economic crisis in India and the 
poverty and unemployment of the peatsantry and the industrial 
workers. The problem of national independence had thus beconaa 
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acute and urgent. But their struggle was resulting in repression 
and suppression of civil liberties. The Congress rejected the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and had resolved to develop its inner strength by 
working in the Legislatures. The policy of Congressmen was to 
resist British imperialism and to end the various Regulations, Ordi¬ 
nances and Acts, which militated against Indian Nationalism. Congress 
stood by the Karachi Resolution ' Fundamental Rights and Duties. 
The question of acceptance or reject ion of offices was to be determined 
after the elections. 

There was one matter, however, which excited more than passing 
attention in connection with the Presidentship of the Congress. 
Nehru was steeped in socialistic ideas. If free he would introduce 
them and make the Congress a socialist organisation. But in his 
Working Committee, there was a majority of Gandhi’s followers. He 
felt irksome and resigned. But the resignation was stayed. He 
placed his views before the country and his colleagues and explained 
the anomaly of the President entertaining strong convictions on 
matters of ideology which differed radically from the ideas of the 
majority of his colleagues in the Working Committee. He left it 
at that and the Committee could pull on because it was united on 
the programme of the struggle against imperialism and securing 
India's freedom. 


RURAL URBAN 

The Faizpur Session of the Congress, presided again by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in December 1936 was another landmark. For 
the first time the Congress was meeting not in urban surroundings 
but in a rural setting, an innovation for which Gandhi was res¬ 
ponsible wdth his slogan that cities must be brought to the villages 
and not the latter taken to the former. 

Regarding the election of the President of the year, there 
w’as a mild controversy in which Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and 
Jawaharlal Nehru were engaged. Sardar Patel was against socialism 
and in favour of office acceptance while Nehru was for socialism and 
against ofGice acceptance. Sardar Patel withdrew from the contest 
leaving the field free for Nehru but this was preceded by a newspaper 
controversy which happily ended by the definite withdrawal of Sardar 
Patel and the election of Nehru. 

In his presidential addreas, Nehru poured out his fury against 
Fascism, the rape of Abyssinia, the rise of Franco in Spain, the 
supineness and the spineless attitude of Britain and its reactionary 
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imperialism and said : 

“The Congress today stands for full democracy in India and fights 
for a democratic State, not for socialism. It is anti-imperialist and 
strives for great changes in our political and economic structure. I hope 
the logic of events will load to socialism, for that seems to mo the only 
remedy for India’s economic ills.” 

About office acceptance, Nehru spoke strongly and said 
that this and the rejection of the Act were incompatible, that this 
would mean not only acquiescence in British imperialism but partner¬ 
ship thereof. It will be seen later that this view of Jawaharial 
was torpedoed and at last the Congress accepted office under the 
new Constitution subject of course to the fulfilment of certain 
conditions. 


WAR AND INDIA'S ATTITUDE 

At Faizpur, the world situation dominated the thoughts of 
the leaders and the Delegates. The war clouds were already hanging 
over the horizon and the question was posed if war broke out what 
should be India’s attitude. She could not allow her man-power and 
her resources to be used for strengthening or perpetuating British 
imperialism. The Congress was of the view that no war credits 
should be voted and no war loans should be supported. It condemned 
the attitude of the British Government towards the Pathans in 
N.W.F.P. The policy of repression pursued in the country involving 
the detention of thousands of innocent patriots was the subject of 
strong protest. Their release was demanded. April 1, 1937 was to 
be observed as an All-India Protest Day to mark the Congress dis¬ 
approval of the Government of India Act which was to come into 
operation on that date. 

The Congress wanted the convening of a Constituent Assembly 
to frame a Constitution for India for the establishment of a demo¬ 
cratic State. 

The question of acceptance of office was held over for decision 
by the A.I.C.C. after the general elections to the Provincial Assem¬ 
blies. In the meantime, a convention of all the Congress members 
elected to the Assemblies was to meet and formulate its views. 

The coronation of the King which was announced was to be 
boycotted but with this resolution went a clause that it did not 
mean any personal discourtesy to the King. This clause raised a 
storm of controversy, though the resolution was ultimately approved. 
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The Working Committee of the Congress which met later 
framed certain disciplinary rules for strict observance by the Con¬ 
gressmen. No member of the executive or elected Congress Committee 
should work against the Congress resolutions. No subordinate 
Congress Committee should Avork in a similar manner on penalty of 
disciplinary .action being taken against individuals or Committees. 
Individuals or Committees would, however, be given fullest oppor¬ 
tunity to explain their position and their conduct before penalty was 
imposed. 

THE ELECTIONS AND AFTER 

The elections took place and in five out of nine Provinces the 
Congress won a majority of seats. The following were the results : 


Province. 

Total Seats 

Cotigress Gains 

Madras 

216 

159 

U.P. 

228 

134 

C.P. 

112 

70 

Bihar 

152 

98 

Orissa 

60 

36 

Bombay 

175 

86 

Assam 

108 

33 

N.W.F.P. 

60 

19 

Sind 

60 

7 

Here may also be given the number of 

Congress members and 


others in the Central Assembly which was constituted in 1934 under 
the Montague Chelmsford Reforms. 

The composition of the Assembly was as follows : 


Non-Muslims ... ... 62 

Muslims 30 

Europeans 9 

Landlords 7 

Commerce & Industry ... 6 

Sikhs 2 

Nominated 41 

Total ... ... 147 


Congress won 44 seats and the Congress Nationalists won 11 
seats, making a total of 66 seats. 

The Working Committee met in February, 1937 and congratu¬ 
lated the nation on returning Congress candidates in such large 
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numbers and called on the elected Congressmen to work for ending 
the Constitution and, by means of a Constituent Assembly, establish¬ 
ing an independent and democratic State. The programme of the 
Congress Legislature Party was laid down, strictly enjoining its 
adherence to it. It should work with discipline and unity and with 
the constant aim of achieving the country's freedom and mobilising 
public opinion towards that end. 

The National Convention of Congress legislators met on the 
17th March at Delhi and took a solemn vow that inside and outside 
the Legislatures, they would work for National Independence, for 
the convening of a Constituent Assemby and for establishing a free 
and democratic State. 

One technical question was raised whether in the form in wdiich 
it existed, the Congress members could take the oath of allegiance 
to the King Emperor. After some cogitation, it was decided that 
the members should first take their oath to the National Congress 
and thereafter their oath in the Assemblies became a technical 
requirement conveying no serious significance. 



CHAPTER XLIII 


OFFICE ACCEPTANCE 

T he question of office acceptance assumed significance in view of 
Congress majorities in certain provinces. The Congress set a 
condition to its acceptance of office in 5 out of the 11 provinces 
whore it commanded a majority, and in Bombay where the Congress 
had a near majority. That condition referred to the special powers 
invested in the Governors, regarding Backward Classes, minorities, 
services, etc., which overrode the powers vested in the elected 
Ministers. If there was an assurance that these powers would be 
suspended, then the Congress would have no objection to accept 
office. There raged a controversy over this question, the best legal 
brains in and outside India liaving been pressed into service. Then 
came the assurance from the Viceroy that the Governor would not 
interfere but would be guided by the advice of his Ministers in all 
matters pertaining to their portfolios. The assurance was found 
satisfactory and the Working Committee of the Congress which met 
in July 1937 in Wardha, resolved permitting Congressmen to accept 
office. The resolution proceeded to say : 

**But it desires to make it clear that office is to be accepted and 
utilised for the purpose of working in accordance with the lines laid 
down in the Congress Election Manifesto and to further, in every possible 
way, the Congress policy of combating the new Act on the one hand 
and prosecuting the constructive programme on the other.” 

The Working Committee also stated that the decision was 
taken in the confidence that the A.I.C.C. in pursuance of its general 
policy would endorse it. A decision also was taken on the; question 
of salaries of Ministers, Speakers and Advocates-General that in 
accordance with the resolution of the Karachi Session of the Congress 
thereon they should not exceed Rs. 500 a month excluding house 
rent and car allowance. 

Some problems relating to the working of Ministries in the 
provinces may be mentioned. In the first place, tibie Congress was in 
office and administering the Provinces while the Centre was under 
the bureaucracy. Naturally confiicts arose regarding Central 
authority in common matters of administration. In the second place* 
OP uniformity in administration* as for example, land reforms, was 
possible because of differing land tenures. In the third place* in the 
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relations between the Ministries and the Congress organisations. 
Provincial and District, there arose conflicts. Should the Ministers 
carry out the behests of the local Congress organisations which felt 
that they were the masters who could give directions to the Ministers 
who were themselves new to administration ? Governmental 
exigencies could not be brought, naturally, into harmony with 
popular demands as represented by the Congress organisations. Were 
the Ministers becoming slowly the limbs of the bureaucrat ie 
machinery and acting contrary to popular wishes ? There were 
cases of firing under the orders of the Congress Ministers, v/hcre, for 
instance, strikes had taken place. Were they justified in issuing such 
orders There were arrests and prosecutions for sedition. How 
v ere the Congress Ministers justified in issuing such orders ? Apart 
from these questions, doubts and problems which did not happily 
assume dangerous proportions, the work of the Congress Ministries 
was commendable. There was increasing and even constant contact 
between the administration and the people. The Ministers having 
risen from the ranks of the Congress workers, imbued with the 
active spirit of service to the people and to the cause of national 
uplift, various ameliorative measures could be taken up and a 
general sense of satisfaction prevailed that the people had a people’s 
Government in the provinces. 

A.I.C.C. REVIEWS POSITION 

The A.I.C.C. met in Calcutta in October, 1937 and reiterated 
its position in regard to Minorities and to Communal Award. Its 
policy was restated in terms of the Karachi Resolution on Funda¬ 
mental Rights, that every kind of protection religious, cultural and 
linguistic should be provided to the minorities. The Congress ex¬ 
pressed its opposition to the Communal Award. It wished to pro¬ 
ceed by the co-operation of the minorities and through their goodwill 
in a common undertaking for the realisation of a common aini 
which was the freedom and betterment of the people of India. 

The A.I.C.C. endorsed the wishes of the people of Andhra and 
Karnataka for separate linguistic provinces and recommended to the 
Madras and Bombay Governments to consider the formation of 
Andhra and Karnataka provinces. 

The A.I.C.C. felt the need to alter the Independence Da^ 
Fledge which was drafted in 1930 to suit the atmosphere of Salt 
Satyagraha. The Pledge that was to be taken oh January 26 , 1938 
was accordingly altered. It said that freedom was the inali^nabltf 
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right of the Indian people. Deprivation of this right entitled the- 
people to alter or abolish the Government responsible for sucbi 
deprivation. The British Government was guilty in this regard and,„ 
tlierefore, India must sever its conn "ion with it and establish PwmGr 
Swaraj in tln^ country and’ this oust be achieved through non¬ 
violence. 

Tlie year 1937 was thus uni(|ue and eventful. The acceptance 
of office by the Congress was part of a new strategy. The prepara¬ 
tion of the country for freedom and for the control of the adminis¬ 
tration of the country was to go on, not merely by concentration on 
constructive work but by the assumption of administrative responsi¬ 
bility, in however limited a sphere, thereby helping the constructive 
programme and obtaining practical experience of working the 
Government of the country. While office acceptance had become a 
reality, the work in connection with the stirring up of the nation ta 
a constant realisation of the ultimate aim of the Congress of 
achieving freedom was not neglected. The nation’s determination 
to wrest power from the British never abated. 

RISE AND FALL OF SUBHAS BOSE 

The emergence of Subhas Chandra Bose as a national leader 
was a portent and a phenomenon. He was not a believer in non¬ 
violence. His faith in the Gandhian programme was tenuous. His 
attachment to the Congress was only sustained by his conviction 
that that was the only political organisation which was competent to* 
launch on struggle for the attainment of the goal. He was not 
oppressed by Socialistic ideas or Communist ideology. His aim was- 
achievement of the freedom of the country, by which methods he 
did not care to argue. And he wanted that freedom speedily. Who- 
did not want freedom and who did not want it speedily ? But the* 
difference was only in the method. He did not avow violence nor 
disavow non-violence. At the back of his mind must be lurking a 
longing to change the method to expedite achievement. His patriotism 
was radiant. His organisational ability was unrivalled. His sacrifices 
were exemplary. The trend in the country, the gathering momentum^ 
of socialistic thought, the need for a dynamic leader, all pointed to* 
this son of Bengal as the President of the Congress that was to meet 
at Haripura on the 19th, 20th, and 2lBt February, 1938. 

And when we look at what was happening in the country, we- 
get a picture of subdued discontent with the conduct of the* 
Ministries, their programme of work, their inability to remedy the? 
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^agrarian situation, specially, which was assuming dangerous dimen¬ 
sions. The Zamindars still ruled with all their feudal tyranny. The Kisan 
remained oppressed, tormented and tortured by the zulum of the 
Zamindars. Kisan Marches under the leadership of Socialists who 
were fast losing their identity and emerging as Communists, with a 
red flag and the sickle and hammer as the sj^mbols, became a 
common feature. In Bengal and even in Bihar and other places, 
political detenues suffered as usual. Political prisoners in jails liad 
to resort to hunger strikes to secure better conditions. 


HARIPURA SESSTOK 

Subhas Bose in his Presidential address warned the British 
statesmen against making the mistake of believing that just as the 
Congress had accepted Ministries despite protestations to the contrary 
they would also swallow the federal part of the Government of 
India Act. He said : 

“My term of offiee as the Congress President will bo devoted to 
resist this unwanted federal scheme with 'all its undemocratic and anti¬ 
national features, with all tlie peaceful and legitimate means, including 
non-violent non-co-operation if necessary and to strengthen the country’s 
determination to resist this scheme.” 

The resolutions of the Haripura Sessionw ere noteworthy. Two 
important questions were dealt with by the session. One was in 
•connection with the rise of the Kisan Sabhas. The Kisan movement 
was gaining momentum. There were Kisan marches all over the 
<50untry. The Socialists and the Communists exploited the discontent 
«mong the Kisans whose lot was becoming increasingly intolerable 
-and Kisan organisations, apart from the Congress, became a new, 
troublesome element in the political situation. The Congress sym¬ 
pathised with the grievances of the Kisans and assured them redress. 
TChe Congress itself was a movement of the poor among whom the 
Kisans were the most conspicuous. The Socialist and Communist 
Attempt at disrupting the Congress was resented. Congressmen were 
Asked not to associate with Kisan Sabhas to the dteriment of the 
‘Congress organisation but were advised to strengthen village Congress 
committees. Some of the resolutions referred to the release of 
p.'isoner8 in Provinces and interferenoe of the Central Government 
-with Ministerial decisions, the rise of the spirit of violence and the 
zesort to hunger strikes by political prisoners. The Congress called 
on the Government not to interfere with the process of releasing 
p^itioal prisoners ; it asked Congressmen to put down violence in 
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whatever manner it manifested itself. It called on prisoners not to 
resort to hunger strike, assuring them that the Congress would look 
after their interests. 

The other resolutions related to the establishment of an All- 
India Education Board witli r ew to evolving a national type of 
education and spreading tlie system Basic Education. 

Tlie Congress dealt with tlu- F .reign Policy of India and the 
war danger. It said that India was for peace and goodwill all 
round. British foreign policy was inclining towards support to the 
rise of Fascism in Germany, Italy and Spain and this was inconsistent 
with India’s democratic aspirations. India could be no party to an 
imperialist war. The Congress opposed all war preparations in this 
country and declared that any attempt to involve India in war with¬ 
out the people’s consent would be resisted. 

LANGUAGE MINORITIES 

After Haripura, where events passed off in a tranquil atmosphere, 
the Congress Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. dealt with certain 
internal matters of a normal nature. The treatment of the Bengalee 
minority in Bihar came up for consideration by the Working Com¬ 
mittee and it appointed Rajendra Prasad to go into the controversial 
question and report. On 11th January 1939 his Report was consider¬ 
ed by the Working Committee. A formula was then arrived at for the 
treatment of language minorities. According to this formula^ it was 
decided (1) that the practice of issuing domicile certificates should 
be abolished and a mere statement that one was a domicile was 
enough and this could be proved either by birth or residence con¬ 
tinuously for ten years ; (2) that all should bet reated equally in 
the matter of appointment or carrying ont heir avocations ; (3) that 
the language of the area should be the medium of instruction in 
schools and not merely the language spoken by the majority. This 
was prescribed as a general policy to be pursued by all provincial 
administrations under the Congress, 

One event of significance that may be mentioned is the con¬ 
ference of Congress Premiers of Provinces. The Conference considered 
the general agrarian policy, labour problems and industrial progress, 
development of Power resources and Power supply, rural recon¬ 
struction and education. This was done with a view to chalk out a 
<3ommon and concerted and uniform programme, so that the Congress 
governments might have an integrated approach for national develop¬ 
ment. 
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In the Central Assembly the Congress Party was registering 
victories against the Government by voting down the budget, 
specially, the demand under Defence and External Affairs. Of 
course the Viceroy by his powers of certification restored the rejected 
demands. 

In the States repression against Congress organisations was 
reaching intolerable limits, specially in the States of Travancore and 
Mysore. Sardar \ allubhbhai Patel and J. B. Kripalani wore deputed 
to enquire into the excesses alleged against the State Governments 
and by negotiation make the position of the Congress more tolerable. 
The success of the ik‘|)ntie8 of the Congi'ess was remarkable, spe¬ 
cially in Mysore, wheie the State Congress came to be recognised by 
the Govenimont. 

The Working Committee was constantly confronted with tho 
rapid developments in the international situation. In September 
1938, the Working Committee dhscussed the war situation and what 
should be India’s attitude in case war broke out. It was remarkable 
that at this meeting Gandhi stated that they should not take 
advantage of war to further their political struggle. 

So the year ended, uneventfully, in a sense. In another sense 
throughout this period there was an overhanging gloom born out of 
the gathering storm on the western horizon. But India could not 
be out of a war in which Britain became a participant. Then what 
should India’s attitude be ? What should the Congress do ? Should 
India take advantage of Britain’s extremity in case of war ? Gandhi 
was against it. But u’hat about other Congress leaders ? What 
should become of the Congress Ministries in the Provinces ? Should 
they resign ? If so why ? These were all questions which awaited 
answer as the new Congress year dawned. 



CHAPTER XLHI 


CONFLICT OF IDEOLOGIES" 

W HO was to preside over Tripuri Congress Session in 1939 ? 

That ra'sed a storm. Subii.t.s Chandra Bose who presided over 
Haripura was anxious to continiu to be the President. He wanted 
evidently to take advantage of the international situation to press 
for India’s freedom. An inkling of this was harl from the principal 
Tesf>lution of the Conference of Bengal Helegates who met at 
Jalpaiguri asking that 6 months’ notice should be given to Britain 
for fulfilling the National Demand and failing that the Congress 
should launch a nation-wide Mass Civil Disobedience movement. 
Sublias Bose was anxious to get the Congress pass a resolution on 
these lines. 

Gandhi wanted that in view of the communal situation, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad should bo the President of the year. 
Since Gandhi assumed the guidance of the Congress he alone 
nominated the President and his nominee was automatically elected. 
Subhas Bose himself was his nominee for the Haripura Congress. 
But at Tripuri, he wanted a change and chose a Muslim. But Azad 
having declined, the choice fell on Dr. Pcxttabhi Sitharamayya. 
Subhas did not withdraw his candidature. Gandhi and several 
stalwart leaders openly espoused Dr. Pattabhi’s candidature. But 
Dr. Pattabhi w^as defeated. The victory of Subhas Bose came as a 
«hock to Gandhi and the top leaders. The question naturally arose : 
Was the country drifting away from Gandhi ? No. But Subhas 
liad a tremendous pull on the emotions of young men. Gandhi took 
the defeat to heart. He announced in ‘melancholy’ terms that Dr. 
Pattabhi’s defeat was his own. At the Tripuri Session, broken in 
health, physically prostrate, Subhas stood alone. Gandhi, Patel, 
Prasad, Azad and all the top leaders stood out. They would not 
oo-operate with him. They resigned from the Working Committee. 

1 The exit of Subhas Chandra Bose from the Congress is an ev'entful 
•chapter in the history of this great institution. The faith which people had in 
Oandhi was once again demonstrated by the episode which finally induced 
‘Subhas Chandra Bose to go out of the Congress. To them Gandhi was 
more indispensable than Subhas Bose. To them the Congress was greater than 
this undoubtedly popular leader and when he came under the ban of the 
Congress as a measure of discipline, there was not much general regret felt. 

(CarUd. on page 190) 
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At the A.LC.C. meeting, preceding the Open Session, Pt. 
Govind Ballabh Pant gave notice of a resolution that the Congress 
President should choose his Working Committee according to the 
wishes of Gandhi in whom the country had unbounded confidence. 
The resolution was not allowed to be moved. 

{Continued from page 189) 

The presidentship of the Congress was the gift of Gandhi and whosoever 
was nominated by him was automatically votf?d to that exalted position. At 
Haripura Subhas Bose was nominated and he became the President. For the 
following year, at Tripiiri, Gandhi was not inclined to have Subhas Bose* 
again at the helm. He wanted Maulaiia Abiil Kalam Azad for the place and 
when he declined, the choice foil on Dr. Pattabhi. Subhas Bose was not 
willing to give way and he fought and ho won and Gandhi felt it a defeat for 
himself and his principles and programme. In fact it was not so and when it 
was realised that Gandhi felt so deeply about the defeat of his nominee, the 
delegates to the Congress roaflirmed their faith in him. Between Gandhi and 
Subhas Bose there was an essential difTerence in outlook and the strategy 
necessary to attain the end. What Subhas Bose w^anted was that an 
ultimatum should be issued to Britain that if the National Demand was 
not acceded to, within six months a mj.ss civil disobedience movement 
would bo started. A resolution on these lines was passed by the Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Conference held at Jalpaiguri earlier in the year, Gandhi did not want 
to force the pace. A resolution was moved at Tripuri asking the President to 
nominate the Working Committee according to the wishes of Gandhi. 
Subhas Bose as President ruled out discussion on the resolution. He did not 
want to be bound by Gandhi’s desires or dictation. Subhas Bose thus, 
felt isolated. He was not in a position to form the Working Committee for 
about four months and it was unique that during that period the Congress had 
gone on with only the President and without a Working Committee, an event 
that had never happened in the history of this institution. Subhas Bose 
had no alternative but to resign having no scope for forming the -Working 
Committee, having been refused all co-operation if he did not seek the advice 
of Gandhi. The militancy of Subhas Boso was not to the tasto of Gandhi. The 
cleavage between Subhas Bo.so and Gandhi was the result not of a difference in 
aims, not even in the methods of non-violonco to which Subhas Bose subscribed 
but of the impatience which prompted Sublias Bose and his desire to force the* 
pace of the struggle. 

After Subhas Bose resigned, he carried on a campaign against two Cong¬ 
ress resolutions, one enjoining on P.C.C’s not to interfere with administration 
under Congress Ministries and the other asking Congrssmen not to carry on 
Satyagraha except under the direction and control of the P.C.C’s. Subhas 
Bose declared 9th July, 1939 as an All-India Day of Protest against these 
resolutions. The President asked him to explain why he organised such a 
Protest Day. Subhas Bose argued that it was a right vested in the people 
constitutionally to express freely their views, favourable or even unfavourable. 
(For fuller details, refer Dr. Pattabhi’s History of the Congress. Vol, 11 PaffAo. 
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Subhas Bose’s Presidential Address was the briefest on record- 
He advised the Congress that a six-month ultimatum should be given 
and if no satisfactory response was forthcoming, Mass Civil Disobe¬ 
dience should be started. 

The resolutions were not in themselves important. What was- 
said at Haripura,- was repeated he**« regarding the National Demand. 

But the most vital qui\-ition was the leadership of the 
Congress. Gandhi and his adliea.nts would not accept Subbaa 
Bose’s leadership. They wanted a Working Committee not of the 
President’s choice but that of Gandhi. In the coming years which 
were critical they wanted Gandhi’s leadership in which they had 
confidence. They, therefore, could not think of a Congress Working 
Committee which was not of Gandhi’s choice for, otherwise, Gandhi 
would be out of it and if Gandhi was out of the Congress ther© 
was nothing but anarchy ahead. 

The Session ended and the stalemate continued. There w'as- 
no Working Committee. Gandhi and his colleagues would not 
budge. Subhas Bose w-as not in a position to form the Working 
Committee and having no alternative he sent in his resignation. 
Babu Kajendra Prasad was elected in his place and his Working 
Committee was naturallj' Gandhian in personnel and ideology. 

Subhas Bose rebelled against the Congress. He sought to 
protest against the resolutions of the A.l.C.C. in Juno in Bombay. 
The resolutions called on all Congressmen to respect the decisions 
of the Congress and not carry on propaganda against them. 
Subhas Bose protested against this gagging order. He organised 
protest meetings and they were held all over the country. For this 
defiance of the Congress and the President’s instructions that any 
grievance should only be discussed in the A.l.C.C. and no public 
propaganda should be carried on, Subhas Bose was disqualified 
to be the President of B.P.C.C. and was debarred from occupying 
any elective post for a period of 3 years. 

CONSTRUCTIVE ACTIVITY 

Let us now turn to some of the constructive activities of the- 
Congress organisation. A strict view was taken by the Congress- 
Working Committee regarding habitual wearing of Khadi by Con¬ 
gressmen occupying responsible positions. Laxity became observable- 
in a marked degree and it became necessary for the Congress Working 
Committee to enjoin on Congressmen the habitual use of Khadi. 
Khadi was defined as hand-spun and hand-woven cloth and also 
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-cloth in the manufacture of which the artisans concerned received 
the wages fixed by the A.I.S.A. This definition was given after the 
Haripura Congress and was repeated. 

An event of singular significance was the adoption of Pro¬ 
hibition by the Bombay Government, an experiment of monumental 
importance. Gandhi congratulating the Bombay Government said : 
'“I am quite sure that the removal of the curse of intoxicating 
•drinks will confer lasting benefit on the country.” 

The arrest and release of Jamnalal Bajaj during the year 
marked one plia.se in the struggle of Jaipur Praja Mandal for 
•responsible Government in the State. Bajaj was arrested for 
disobeying an order prohibiting him from entering the State. In 
a statement after his release he referred to Satyagraha within the 
.State and the success it was achieving. 

THE WAE AND INDIA 

The year 1939 was remarkable for an event of world significance. 
It was on the 3rd vSeptember 1939 that Britain and India declared 
war on Germany and her allies. India was dragged into the war as 
«n appendage of Britain. What then was to be India’s attitude ? 
'What was the Congress to do ? 

The year was also notable for the rise in the country of the 
‘Socialist Party, the Communist Party, the Radical Democratic Party 
>of M. N. Roy, the Forward Bloc of Subhas Bose, and the 
•simultaneous emergence of the Kisan movement, of which all the 
Parties took advantage to gain added strength. In Bengal, there 
was a revolt against the ban on Subhas Chandra Bose. To the 
•Congress, the situation was grave and complicated. It had to fight 
the extremist element in the country, represented by several splinter 
groups, fulminating vigorously against the moderate mentality be- 
liind Congress moves. It had to determine its attitude towards 
India’s participation in war. What attitude should it adopt ? 

Before the year ended, and almost immediately after the 
•declaration of the war, the Congress was confronted with the war 
crisis and it had the onerous task and duty of formulating its policy 
and giving guidance to the country. Her attitude must be consistent 
with her former declarations, for in previous resolutions during the 
foregoing year, the Congress stated that India would have nothing 
to do with an imperialist war and that India’s resources in men or 
material should not bo utilised in the pursuit of a war which had an 
imperialist character. 



CHAPTER XLV 


THE WAR AND INDIA 

I MMEDIATELY after the outbreak of war, the King broadcast 
a message to the people of itis Empire, calling for their help in 
crushing an enemy who was out ro conquer the world and keep its 
people in bondage. The Viceroy in a broadcast said that the issues 
were freedom or slavery and that Britain was engaged on the side of 
justice, morality and freedom and called on India to make her 
contribution to the moral struggle in which Britain was engaged. 

Gandhi w’as invited by the Viceroy to enlist his support to 
war efforts. But Gandhi told him that he was not in a position to 
f^ay one way or another. It was for the Congress to decide. His 
sympathies were with England and France from a purely humani¬ 
tarian view-point. He addressed a letter to Hitler asking him to 
withdraw from his brutality and save civilisation. Such an appeal^ 
naturally, could not have any effect. 

The Working Committee of the Congress met on September 14, 
1939 to consider the situation. It sympathised with the motive for the 
war. It resented India’s being drawn into it without any attempt 
at ascertaining popular opinion. It noted with satisfaction that 
the Federal Part of the Constitution would remain suspended but 
regretted that it was not to be altogether abrogated. The Working 
Committee wanted the British Government to define its war aims, 
not vaguely as securing freedom to the weak and oppressed nations, 
but what specifically it wanted to do about India’s demand and its 
immediate implementation and fulfilment. Until the aims were 
defined to her satisfaction and applied to India, it could not advise 
the people to help the Government. 

Here Gandhi’s views might be mentioned to indicate his 
mental attitude. He wanted that the Congress should offer its 
moral support and allow Congress Ministries to function and he 
hoped that this would be a manoeuvre to help the Government tp 
make a declaration in terms of the Congress demand. But this 
manoeuvre was not favoured. The process of negotiation was 
preferred by Jawaharlal and others. 

A War Committee was appointed of which Jawaharlal was 
the""'"‘^airn^n. It issued instructions to Provincial Congress 
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Committees that no statements should be issued by them on the war 
and the Congress attitude. 

The All-India Congress Committee met at Wardha on October 
9 and 10, 1939 and confirmed the Working Committee’s resolution. 
It urged “an extension of democracy to all colonial countries and 
the application of the principle of self-determination to them so as 
to eliminate imperialist control”. In particular, it demanded that 
India “must be declared an independent nation and present appli- 
cation must be given to this status to the largest possible extent”. 
The All-India States Peoples’ Conference took up the same attitude 
and supported the Tesolutions of the Working Committee and the 
A.I.C.C. This was a new accession of strength to the Congress. The 
whole country had now unitedly expressed its deepest desire and 
determination. There w'as no distinction of British and Princely 
India. The people of India were all one. 

VICEROY’S ATTITUDE 

What was the reaction of the Viceroy of India to the Congress^ 
attitude ? He interviewed 52 gentlemen belonging to various politi¬ 
cal Parties. Among them were some who only represented them¬ 
selves, and others who claimed to speak for this or that groups 
communal or cultural. The Viceroy on the 18th October 1939, 
issued a statement w^herein he said that His Majesty’s Government 
had not themselves defined in precise terms their own objectives. 
He said that at the end of the war the Government would be* 
prepared to regard the scheme of the 1935 Act as open to modi¬ 
fication in the light of Indian views. 

Gandhi gave a reply to the verbose exposition of His Majesty’s 
views w'hich in effect meant no response to the Congress demand. 
Gandhi said : 

“The old policy of divide and rule is to continue. The Congress has 
asked for bread and it got stone. The Congress will have to gO’ to- 
wilderness again before it becomes strong and pure enough to reach its. 
objective.” 

President Kajendra Prasad characterised the Viceroy’s states 
ment as disappointing in the extreme but not at all surprising. The 
President of the War Committee, Nehru considered it as a 
“complete repudiation of all that would have been out of date 20 
years ago ; today it has absolutely no relation to reality.” 

WORKING COMMITTEE’S DECISION 
The Working Committee of the Congress considered the 
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Viceroy’s statement as “wholly unsatisfactory”. It said : 

“The Viceroy’s statement is in every way unfortunate. In the 
circumstances, the Committee cannot possibly give any support to 
Great Britain for it would amount to an endorsement of the imperialist 
policy which the Congress has always sought to end.” 

The Commitiec took draf .. decisions. The Ministries in the 
provinces were to be withdrawn The Congress Committees were 
exhorted to be ready for any >v^ utiialities but were warned to 
preserve restraint in word and deed. 

The Parliamentary Board is.sued instructions to Provincial 
MiuistrLes to finish all urgent business and tender resignations before 
the end of October 1939. Speaker.s and Dy. Speakers and members 
of the Legislatures wore instructed not to resign. 

A uniform resolution was moved in all the Assemblies where the 
Congress w as running the administration. The resolution expressed 
dissatisfaction with the Briti.sh (Government’s attitude in failing to 
define war aims and refusing to concede Independence to India and 
declaring that, therefore, the (Government could not associate with 
the British in the conduct of the war. In seven provinces these reso¬ 
lutions were pas.sed by an overwhelming majority. The Congress 
Ministries resigned in accordance with the Working Committee’s 
resolution. 

The exit of Congress Ministries and the plunge which the 
Congress took in refusing to co-operate with the Government in 
helping war effort, marked the end of an interregnum, short, surely, 
but significant, in which the Congress functioned in office and under 
the aegis of the British Government ran the administration in seven 
provinces. The struggle was now ahead and the Congress, in the 
coming months, would have to think of a programme of work, now 
that the Parliamentary programme had ended. And then there was 
the question whether the Congress was merely to concentrate on 
some items of constructive work. Even then, would it be allowed 
to function with its pronounced antagonism to the war and war 
effort ? The future lay dark before the Congress and the country 
and it would be the task of this great and noble organisation with 
Gandhi to lead, to show a way, to strike a path and enable the 
country to steer through the enveloping storm. 



CHAPTER XLVI 


IMMEDIATE FREEDOM : DEMAND OF CONGRESS 

T he Congress had clearly stated its position. There was no 
equivocation, no ambiguity about it. The Government of India 
and the Government of Britain had understood the attitude of the 
Congress. They knew that the country was behind the Congress. 
They also knew that if the war ‘ effort in India was to progress on 
the right lines, they had to meet the Congress demands. But they 
were reluctant to concede all that the Congress demanded for that 
would be a blow to their prestige. The Congress, on the other hand, 
was sympathetic towards the moral part of the war. It was one 
with Britain as far as its aim of destroying Fascism and Nazism was 
concerned. But it felt that it could not strengthen imperialism by 
helping to destroy Hitler’s Nazism or Mussolini’s Fascism. It wanted 
to help Britain as a free country. 

The Viceroy in a statement on November 5, 1939, called on 
the political Parties and other communities to come to a united 
agreement on their demands. Gandhi replied to this statement, 
categorically and candidly, that India must be freed from bondage 
as a condition precedent to co-operation. His statement was rein¬ 
forced by that of Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, as 
also Nehru as the Chairman of the Congress War Committee. 
What was insisted on was the immediate convening of a Constituent 
Assembly to hammer out a Constitution for India. Co-operation in 
war effort would become possible only then and then in the fullest 
measure. 

Meanwhile Sir Stafford Cripps came to India and had lengthy 
talks with Gandhi and other leaders. He understood the situation 
to a considerable extent, for he brought with him his sympathy for 
Indian aspirations and an appreciation of the Congress view-point. 

The Congress Working Committee met on the 18th December, 
1939, and studied the situation. It thought that the communal 
question about which much was being made by the British Govern¬ 
ment as an impediment in the way of a satisfactory solution, could 
not be settled as long as one party was looking for favour from the 
third party (Britain). The Working Committee felt that the nation 
must put in more hard work, must prepare itself for Satyagraha. 
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The Congress must cultivate its concern for the poor and enhance 
its own strength and prestige and sanction for representing the 
nation. 

CALL TO THE NATION 

Tfie Congress Working Committee issued a call to the nation 
for celebrating the Independein * Day on January 26, 1940. The 
resolution said ; 

“Owing to tlie crisis through which Indiii and tho world was then 
passing and the possibility of our striiggl« for freedom being continued 
in an intonsor h^nn, the next celebration of this Day has a special 
significance attached to it. This celebration must therefore not only 
bo the doclaration of our national will to freedom but a preparation for 
that struggle and a pledge to disciplined act ion.” 

The Pledge to be taken on the day was prescribed. There was 
the reiteration that the riglit of tho Indian people to freedom was 
inalienable, that the Indian people were being exploited by the 
British Government and that India must sever its connection with 
Britain and attain Puma Swaroj. The peojjlo recognised, said the 
Pledge, that the most effective way of gaining freedom was not 
throijgli violence but through peaceful and legitimate methods, 

Tho Viceroy made an announcement on January 10, 1940 in a 
speech at the Orient Club, Bombay, stating : “Their objective in 
India was the attainment of Do.uinion Status of the Statute of 
Westminster variety.” He also said that as an earnest of their 
intentions, they were prepared to expand the Viceroy’s Executive 
by inclusion of a small number of political leaders. It was followed 
by another speech at Baroda that the only solution lay in the revival 
of the Federal Scheme which was kept in suspense. 

The Congress President replied to this announcement on 13th 
January 1940 in which he restated that the goal of the Congress was 
complete independence, that the various Party leaders did not 
represent the aspirations of the people and that tho only solution was 
convening a Constituent Assembly. 

Thereafter on the 5th February 1940, Gandhi had his 4th 
interview with the Viceroy. While appreciating the Viceroy’s anxiety 
to resolve the deadlock, he said that he was not empowered to speak 
on behalf of the Congress. The discussions were accordingly postponed. 
In a statement on the 6th February, 1940, Gandhi stated that the 
crux of the difference between tho Congress and the Government was 
that the former wanted self-determination, while the latter wanted 
to decide India’s destiny. 
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Tlic Working Committee met at Patna before the Ramgarh 
session of the Congress and passed a resolution which was to form 
the main item on the agenda. It referred to the war crisis and re¬ 
peated the views already expressed about India's right to freedom, 
the need for Britain stating its war aims and the iin])crativc necessity 
for calling a Constituent Assembly. The? Ilaiiigarh Session was to 
meet in an atmosphere oi* uncertainty as far as the future was 
concerned and against a background of Britisli prevarication and 
growing clarity of Congress attitude. 

RAMGARH SESSION 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was elected as the President of the 
Ramgarh Congress. Against him stood M. N. Roy but it was 
an easy walk-over for the Maulana, having secured 1,864 votes against 
Roy’s 183. The Maulana’s Presidential address was tense and pointed. 
He said : 

‘‘India cannot endure the prospect of Nazism and Fascism but she 
is even more tirod of British Imperialism. If India remains deprived of 
her natural right to freedom this would clearly mean that British 
imperialism continued to flourish with all its traditional (characteristics, 
and under such conditions India would on no account be prepared to 
lend a helping hand for the triumph of British Imperialism.’* 

At Ramgarh was witnessed a struggle between the impatience 
of a section which wanted the launching of Civil Disobedience and 
Gandhi who felt that the organisation was not sufficiently disciplined 
for a fight. That fight was inevitable was the feeling everywhere. 
There was such an unbridgeable divergence between Congress aims 
and British promises. At last on the advice of Gandhi, a resolution 
was passed which enjoined on the Congress Committees developing 
the spirit of Satyagraha by converting themselves into Satyagraha 
Committees, and promoting the production and sale and use of 
Ehadi, so that the poor might feel that the Congress was intensely 
devoted to their uplift. 

The resolution was not liked by the extremist section. The 
Socialists, National Democrats and others combined to hold an 
Anti-Compromise Conference. Subhas Bose presided over it. He 
saw in the attitude of the Congress an inclination to compromise 
with imperialism. He wanted that the Congress should launch the 
struggle directly and immediately. 

Meanwhile, it was becoming increasingly apparent that the 
British Government was not in a mood to concede all, or substantial! y 
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«11 that the Congress wanted. The Constituent Assembly was not to 
the approbation of the British statesmen. Mr. Amery who succeeded 
Lord Zetland as the Secretary of State, was only repeating what his 
predecessor had said. The Congrassmen felt that it was going to be 
a game <»f delaying tactics and that preparations for Satyagraha 
must be made with speed and alacrity. Sir Stalford Cripps who was 
a sympathetic student of Incliati Affairs stated that he was firmly of 
the opinion tluit India’s salvatii ii iay in a Constituent Assembly. 

The war, in themeau time, was progressing at cataclysmic speed. 
On the 14th June, 1940, France fell. What next ? The invasion of 
lingland was only a matter of decision. What would Hitler do ? 
Would he halt or would he smash England ? The prize was within 
roach. Would he leave it '( 

“TO EVERY BRITON” 

The Working Committee of the Congress was meeting at the 
time. Gandhi had written a letter “To every Briton”, advising 
the adoption of non-violence to resist the aggressor. What was to be 
India’s attitude '{ If Britain fell and India was left to herself and if 
the Afghans invaded and riots broke out, was India to pursue non¬ 
violence ? That was Gandhi’s advice. The Working Committee re¬ 
solved to meet at frequent intervals to survey the situation and 
advise the country as events developed from time to time. A deputy 
■of the Working Committee, R. S. Pandit, was sent round the 
provinces to gather full and first-hand information regarding the 
■volunteer movement, for in a crisis of this kind developing at a 
■calamitous pace, they should have a strong volunteer corps. Informa¬ 
tion was to be furnished through fortnightly reports on the main* 
denance of Congress discipline in the Congress organisations, the 
particular groups if any in them, the nature of their activities and 
how far they were hampering Congress work and whether there was 
indiscipline. That was not all. A questionnaire was circulated calling 
for information covering the steps to be taken to popularise Khadi, 
■establish contacts with Harijans and minorities, increase efficiency of 
Congress work, and assess the reaction of Congressmen and the people 
generally to preparations for Satyagraha. 

In this connection, a summary of the resolutions of the Work¬ 
ing Committee passed from time to time on the developing situation 
would be found revealing. 

The Bamgarh sesmon of the Cougress (Majrol); 19, 2.Q, 19^) 
I^Mued a Resolution which -oonside:^ declaration by Bri^in of 
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India as a belligerent, without [the people’s consent, as an afiFront. 
The Congress could not co-operate in the war effort. It was opposed 
to Indian troops being employed in the war. Nothing short of com¬ 
plete independence would satisfy the Congress. No permanent solution 
was possible without a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of 
adult franchise and framing a constitution suitable to India. The 
withdrawal of Ministries was a preliminary to Civil Disobedience which 
would be launched when Congress felt that the organisation was fit 
or when circumstances precipitated a crisis. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha on April 16 and 
lasted till the 19th, felt that Satyagraha was inevitable in the 
circumstances that were developing. 

POLITICAL SITUATION 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha from June 
17-21 issued a statement on the political situation. It considered the 
situation arising out of the fall of France. India’s determination to 
be a free and independent country w^as reiterated. The problem of 
the achievement of freedom w^as to be considered along with the 
allied question of its maintenance and the defence of the country 
against possible external aggression and internal disorder. Gandhi 
had given to the w-orld a weapon in the form of non-violence to meet 
the danger of war. But the Committee had to consider the present 
temper of the world and felt that it could not go whole-hog with 
Gandhi in the matter of adoption of non-violence. However Gandhi 
was free to propagate his creed which as an ideal was to be pursued.. 
In regard to the basic policy of the Congress of fighting for freedom 
in a non-violent way, there was to be no alteration. The Congress 
could not co-operate with War Committees springing up everywhere 
for war effort. The Committee called on Congress Committees to 
strengthen volunteer organisations, 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

The Working Committee met again from July 3 to 7 at Delhi 
and took stock of the political situation. It said that the acknowledge¬ 
ment by Great Britain of the complete independence of India was tto 
only solution of the problems facing both the countries. As a step in this 
direction, an unequivocal declaration should be made forthwith and 
a National Government set up in the Centre. It was only then that 
India could voluntarily throw all its weight in defence of the country.. 

The A.I.C.C. meeting at Poona confirmed the W.C. Besolutioii 
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at Delhi of July 7, and explained how while the Congress must 
continue to adhere strictly to the principle of non-violence, it was 
unable in the present circumstances to extend the principle to India’s^* 
national defence. 

DEFENCE OF INDIA ACT CONDEMNED 

The Working Committee met again at Wardlia during August 
lS-23, 1940 and rejected the offer of limited expansion of the Execu¬ 
tive, repudiated the suggestion that unless all interests in India, in¬ 
cluding the Princes and foreigners, were satisfied, there could be no- 
consl itiition based on independence and regretted the decision not 
to form a provisional National Government. The Committee con¬ 
demned the action of the Government in arresting and keeping under 
detention, hundreds of political Avorkers under the Defence of India 
Act. The Committee called upon all Congress organisations to carry 
on their activities with full vigour and in particular to explain the- 
Congress position and recent develojiments to the public. 

BAN ON VOLUNTEER ORGANISATIONS 

The Working Coramitttee considered as obnoxious the ban om 
voluiiteer organisations, specially when such organisations formed 
under the Congress auspices were based on non-violence and were 
intended to promote communal harmony and to preserve order at 
meetings, conferences etc. The Committee hoped that the Ordinance 
would not be used or misused against the Congress volunteer 
organisations. 

Before the Working Committee met and rejected the Viceroy’s 
offer of a place to Congressmen in the Executive Council and in War 
Advisory Councils, the Congress President was invited by the 
Viceroy for discussion, Maulana Azad refused to meet the Viceroy as. 
there was no common ground between them for carrying on negotia¬ 
tions. 


ONE YEAR OF STALEMATE 

Now it is necessary to review what had happened from the time' 
the war was declared on September 4, 1939, till the A.I.C.C. met at 
Bombay on the 14th September 1940. A year had elapsed. The- 
Government was dallying with the Congress. The Congress also was in. 
an indeterminate position, toying with the idea of co-operation, but 
not leaving its mornings* It stuck to its ideal of wresting power from 
Britain, not because Britain found he^8e^* in an extremity owing tp» 
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the war and attendant adversities involving the fall of France and 
the threat of invasion to Britain herself. Congress wanted Britain to 
declare independence for India as a condition of its c(»-operation in 
war effort as, otherwise, the co-opcratioii from people still groaning 
'under foreign Imj)erialism was meaningless and non-effective. The ideal 
of non-violence was at stake in the offer of such c()-f)peration. But 
Congress did not mind if only independenc.e was gained. Gandhi 
pulled the other way. He would not compromise with the cherished 
ideal of non-violence. He wanted India’s independence no less. Britain 
was willing to grant as a price of Congress co-operation Dominion 
Status of the Statute of Westminister varic^ty. This did not satisfy 
the Congress. Nothing less than immediate complete independence, 
nothing less than a Constituent Assembly elected on adult franchise 
for hammering out a constitution for India was acceptable. But 
Britain would not yield. It would, however, agree to expand the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council including in it representatives of political 
Parties. This allurement, however, did not deceive the Congress. 

Meanwhile repression was going on. Negotiations on the one 
side and repression on the other, was the usual pattern of British 
•attitude. 

Within the Congress organisation, there had developed rifts and 
fichisms. What was the Congress heading to ? Was it going to 
repudiate non-violence ? Gandhi would not, even if, as a reward, 
'he would get indej)endence. No compromise on the question of 
non-violence was the view' of Gandhi and his adherents. Independence 
•even at the sacrifice of non-violence, was the slogan of some and they 
happened to be in a majority. The Poona resolution of the A.T.C.C. 
in July was in favour of the latter. 

CHANGE OF ATTITUDE 

At the A.I.C.C. meeting held at Bombay on September 14,1940, 
R clearer attitude had to emerge. A year passed in cogitation and 
hesitation, as a concession to expediency and as a compromise with 
conscience. The leaders were already veering round to the view 
that non-violence in any circumstances should not be abandoned. 
"The Poona Resolution was to be buried fathoms deep. Britain was 
not going to bend, in any case. Why should, then, principles at 
ivhose shrine the Congress burnt incense so long be abandoned ? 
And more than all, why should the Congress cause distress to the 
one leader who could extricate the country from its bondage ? 
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The A.I.C.C. in its resolution stated that the Delhi resolution 
of the Working Committee confirmed by the A.I.C.C. at Poona stood 
abrogated. But the Congress was, however, not willing to extend 
non-A’^iolent resistance beyond what was required for the preserva¬ 
tion of civil liberties. 

Tli(^ resolution said that in view of the British Government’s 
refusal of the offer of co-operation in war effort on fulfilment of 
certain ))asic conditions, the Dellii resolution was confirmed by the 
A.I.C.C. at Poona. India symi)athised with the British people in 
their dist ress. The spirit of Satyagraha forbade the Congress from 
-embarrassinix Britain at this juncture. But self-restraint could not 
be construed as self-extinction. The Congress insisted on full 
freedom to pursue its policy ba.sed on non-violence. “The Congress 
has, hoAvever, no desire at the present moment to extend non-violent 
resistance, should this become necessary, beyond what is required 
for the preservation of the liberties of the people.” 

Clarifying some misunderstanding with regard to adherence of 
the Congress to the principle of non-violence, it said : ‘‘This 
Committee firmly believes in the policy and practice of non-violence 
not only in the struggle for SSAvaraj’ but also in so far as this may be 
possible of application in free India.” 

Thus the A.I.C.C. made it clear bej^ond doubt that its former 
resolution, Avhatever interpretation it was capable of, no longer 
defined the policy of the Congress. This decision helped to close 
up the ranks of the organisation Avhich was threatening to break up. 
There was more unity as a result of this abandonment of equivo- 
-cation and it helped Gandhi to come back to his original position of 
leadership, for which the Congress yearned and which would have 
been lost to it if on the question of non-violence, a compromising 
policy had not been given up. 

The Working Committee of the Congress met and endorsed the 
resolution of the A.I.C.C. It called on all Congress Committees to 
stop all Civil Disobedience, individual or other, pending instructions 
from Gandhi. The Committee stated that this was necessary in view 
of the forthcoming meeting between the Viceroy and Gandhi. 

The Working Committee at this meeting dealt with other 
matters also. Complaints of indiscipline against Kerala P.C.C. 
were to be enquired into by Dr. Subbaroyan. The Working 
Committee advised P.C.C’s to take action against Congress members 
or Congress Parties in the Local Boards who went against the 
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Congress policy of non-co-operation with war effort. In regard to 
Rural Development Boards also, the same policy was to be pursued^ 
In view of the decision to stop C.D. movement, the Volunteer Board! 
should confine its activity to collecting material tor suggesting 
uniformity of rules, drill, uniform etc. 

AMERY’S ATTITUDE 

The reaction to the resolution of the A.I.C.C. in the British 
Government was reflected in a speech by Mr. Amery, Secretary of 
State for India. While he i)raised India’s ideal of freedom and 
took credit that it had its fountain-head in British democracy, he 
would not concede to India that freedom that the Congress claimed 
on the usual ground that the Muslim communit 3 ^ did not want to 
entrust its destinies to the Hindu majority. 

The stalemate continued. Tln^ deadlock remained unresolved. 
Britain stuck to its guns. The Congress stuck to its ideal, Tho 
meeting point was not found and what was to be the sequel ^ Gandhi 
was to decide the course as the helmsman and as tho philosopher 
and guide of a nation in the midst of a storm. 



CHAPTER XLVII 


STRUGGLE BEGINS 

T he struggle \vas to begin it was to begin under the direc* 
tions ot Gandhi. As it \ as •to be a Satyagraha struggle, 
nobody was more competent to lead it, to direct it, to give it a sliape 
and a form. But before he launched the struggle, as a Satyagrahi, 
he requested the Viceroy to grant him an interview so that he might 
‘exxdain to him, his and the Congress viewpoint. The interview took 
place on the 27th September, 1940. It was repeated on the 30th. 
The result of the interview was not fruitful except that Gandhi 
understood tlic British altitude and tlio Viceroy understood the 
Gongress view. The British would not allow India freedom of speech 
to preach against war and India's parlicix)ation in it. Gandhi was 
clear on this issue. Ho wanted that freedom. Congress was wedded 
to non-violence and it had the right to exercise the freedom to 
preach it. Gandhi made it clear to the Government that his inten¬ 
tion was not to embarrass Britain. 

INDIVIDUAL CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

Gandhi evolved a plan of action. He did not think in terms 
of Civil Disobedience of the mass variety. He wanted to assert the 
right to freedom of speech and in pursuit of this, he thought of only 
Individual Satyagraha. And the first Satyagrahi he chose to vindi- 
oatc the right was an Ashramitc, Vinoba Bhave, who had all 
the requisite qualities and qualifications of a true Satyagrahi. He 
oliiiched the issue in a statement in which he said : ^‘Let me repeat 
the issue. On the surface it is incredibly narrow—the right to preach 
against war as war or participation in the present wan Both are 
matters of conscience for those who hold either view. Both are 
substantial rights.’’ Gandhi wanted that no one else should offer 
Satyagraha. He would dictate whom to send next, after Vinoba. 
He had already selected Jawaharlal Nehru. 

It must be said here that the Working Committee was not 
-able to understand the plan of Gandhi. It was novel. It was not 
in the usual rut. What effect would it produce on an adamant and 
"inhuman Government. He could not carry conviction. He had 
;a 3-day discussion with the Committee. *T admit,” he said, “it was 
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not plain sailing for me.” He was in sole charge of the campaign, 
lie \vad to enforce discipline and it was for the sake of discipline that 
some members bowed their heads. He wanted them to wait and see 
what would happen. He asked them : ‘'Carry out instructions to 
the best of your ability. Do nothing to thwart the plan.’’ Gandhi 
W'as the General. His task was to direct ; the others had no option 
but to obey. Otherwise how could the war for freedom carry on. 

On the 17tli October 1940, Vinoba offered Satyagraha by 
delivering an anti-War speech in the village of Pannur, 5 miles from 
Wardha. He was not arrested. The meeting was not proliibited. 
The Government directed the Press not to give publicity to his 
speech or any of his activities or programmes. He moved from 
village to village on foot delivering anti-War speeches and on the 
21st October 1940, he was arrested and sentenced to 3 months’ 
imprisonment. The second to he convicted was Jauaharlal 
Nehru. He was arrested on 31st October, 1940. The conviction 
was for a speech he delivered at a public meeting. He was sen¬ 
tenced to 4 years’ imprisonment, the heaviest puiiishmcjiit meted 
out to anybody. His was not a case of Satyagraha. On tlie 17th 
November 1940, Sardar Patel was spirited away. He was detained 
for an indefinite period. So began the attack on the tall pop])ies. 
All important leaders in different provinces were arrested and either 
detained or convicted. 

What Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, said in connec* 
tion with these arrests has a grim humour about it. He said : 

'^Congressmen in prison will have plenty of opportunities for 
corrospondonco and study. At the end of tho war, they could bring: 
forward a constructively thought-out plan which Indian public opinion 
could work and which could then be converted into actuality with the* 
minimum delay/' 

So the arrests and jail-going continued. Almost all Congress 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries and members of A.I.C.C. 
were soon in jail. There were very few demonstrations. Everything 
went off peacefully. In Patna and Lahore when important leaders were 
arrested, there was a lathi charge against crowds. Gandhi issued 
strict instructions to observe non-violence, whatever the provocation. 

In the Central Assembly the Finance Bill relating to allotment 
for war effort was opposed and in a trenchant speech, the leader of 
the Congress Party, Bhulabhai Desai, condemned the attitude 
of the British Government in refusing to set up a . provisional Govern* 
meut as demanded by the Congress. 
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The Government was tightening its control by issuing ordinances, 
for gagging the Press as it had already gagged freedom of speech. 
Gandhi was forced to stop publication of the ^^Harijan'' weeklies, in 
consequence. 

There was again consultation between Gandhi and the Working 
Committee. How was the movement to go on. There was conflict 
between Gandhi and the members of the W.C.. the latter being 
impatient about starting Mass Satyagraha. But Gandhi was dead set 
against it bcc^austi it might lead to violence and lie would not tolerate 
anj^ situation in wdiicli there woulfl be an outbreak of violence. As 
an alternative he wanted to undertake a fast which might be unto 
death or might be given up at some stage. Was he to undertake fast 
to impress the Government about India’s protest against gagging 
orders. The Working Committee w^as against this procedure. Individual 
Satyagraha had, therefore, to go on. He issued instructions that 
Satyagrahis must intimate the T)t. Collector in advance and offer 
Satyagraha. Individual Satyagraha must not develop into Mass. 
Satyagraha. 

On the side of the Government arrests and convictions went on. 
In the case of some whoso presence was felt to be perilous to the 
Government, they wore arrested and detained without trial. The 
movement went on methodically. There was an incessant flow of 
Sat 5 ^agrahis, batches after batches coming forth to offer Satyagraha 
and marching in single file to the Jails. 

In parenthesis, it might be recorded here, that Subhas Bose 
who was twice President of the Congress sought Gandhi's permission, 
to offer individual Satyagraha. There was no need to ask for per¬ 
mission. He could have offered and be done with it. But he wanted, 
probably, Gandhi’s blessings which the latter was unwilling to 
give. Subhas Bose was put under detention. There he participated 
in a hunger strike and later was released on grounds of health. On 
the 21st January 1941, he disappeared from home. The story of hfe 
exploits and his death in an air crash, is a different chapter in the 
national struggle unconnected with the history of the Congress. 

MODERATES ACTIVE 

While the struggle went on, the Moderate politicians were,, 
obviously, feeling a sense of guilt, a compunction of the conscience, 
which spurred them to activity. Dr. Sapru called for a conference 
of leaders in March 1941 at Bombay where a resolution was passed, 
calling on the Viceroy to reconstitute the Executive Council and man. 
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at entirely with non-ojBScials drawn from the public life of the country. 
He also wanted to bring Gandhi and Jinnah together to solve the 
Hindu-Muslim problem. Unfortunately he could succeed in neither 
•of these attempts. The Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
trefused to consider the Bombay resolution. Jinnah refused to see 
Gandhi except as a Hindu leader. Of course Gandhi was never 
billing to see Jinnah or anybody for that matter, as a Hindu leader. 

AMERY’S TRUCULENCE 

Mr. Amerj% Secretary of State for India, was not favourably 
'disposed to the Bombay Conference rc'solution. He was not for a 
-completely non-official Executive Council. And he was also trotting 
out the Muslim League’s demand for a separate homeland for 
Muslims which he described as Pakistan. He was not, however, 
prepared to accede to that demand, (xandhi issued a long state¬ 
ment criticising Mr. Amery's attitude in which he found the same 
•old imperviousness to the naticmal demand, the same old truculence 
and arrogance in which no trace of abatement w as visible. 

Meanwhile war took a different turn. Germany invaded Russia 
-on 22nd June, 1941, which had its own repercussions in India. The 
Gommunists who treated Russia as their fatherland, began to dance 
to the Russian tune. They began to see that now they had to 
support Russia and in so doing they had to support England with 
which Russia entered into an agreement on the 12th July. War was 
mot confined to Europe. It was coming to the doors of India. And 
Britain must do something to appease India. What was the method 
it adopted. It was neither the acceptance of Congress demand nor 
even that of the Bombay Conference resolution of Moderates. The 
-expansion of the Executive Council was announced on the 21st July. 
Seven Indians were appointed and they were : Sir Sultan Ahmed, 
Sir Homi Mody, Sir Akbar Hydari, M. S. Aney, N. R. Sirkar, 
Raghavendra Rao and Sir Feroze Khan Noon. With Rama- 
•flwamy Mudaliar there were thus 8 Indians against three ofiQcial 
Europeans and the Commander-in-Chief. It was announced by the 
Viceroy and later by Aney that this measure of expansion was 
not intended to satisfy any political demand but was purely a war 
measure and that no political demand was excluded or prejudged by 
what was done. No Party, no community was satisfied. Jinnah 
was enraged. Dr. Ambedkar was indignant. Pt. Malaviya wanted 
M. S. Aney to resign from the Congress Nationalist Party. 
31. S. Aney, however, resigned from the Congress itself. Gandhi 
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Baid his own stand and that of the Congress was not altered a 
little. The Sikhs took it as an insult. Dr. Sapru was critical. 

Two events of minor importance took place in Indian aflFairs 
at this time which may as well be recorded. One was the second 
session of the non-Party Conference, a continuation of the Bombay 
Conference, presided again by Dr. Sapru. This Conference, while 
welcoming the expansion of the Executive Council, felt that 
important portfolios like Home, Defence and Finance were not 
transferred to Indian control. In their view, it was a battle for 
more while accepting what was conceded. 

The second event was the appointment of Mr. Hodson as 
Reforms Commissioner, to enquire and collect data for a hew consti¬ 
tution for India on the basis of an irremovable Executive, composite 
cabinets, redistribution of provinces and Federation or Confederation. 

While the fight by the Congress was going on and arrests and 
•detentions were being made, it was unfortunate that some who 
called themselves non-Party leaders were hobnobbing with the 
British Government in the same old fashion of asking for a little 
bread and picking up crumbs as they were thrown. Britain was not 
stepping down a bit but carrying on its programme of repression, 
interspersed with mellifluous utterances of sympathy with Indian 
-demand, affirming Dominion Status as their ultimate aim and 
thereby pretending to accede to Indian demand and at the same time 
pointing to lack of Hindu-Muslim unity as an obstacle in the way. 



CHAPTER XLViri 


PROGRESS OF SATYAGRAHA 

L et us now see how the Satyagraha movement was progressing. 
Individuals were offering Satyagraha and getting arrested. 
Jails were swelling. The spirit of non-violence was i)ervasive. 
Gandhi -who was still free was issuing instructions and "with the 
help and advice of Dr. Hajendia Prasad and J. B. Kripalani 
(General Secretary) he was scrutinising lists of Satyagrahis. In the 
jails, the Satyagrahi prisoners were undergoing tribulations with 
regard to food and labour and other callous ways of treatment. 
Inexperienced jailers were jmt in charge of prisons. No deeiHjons 
could be taken by the local jail authorities. Everything had to be 
flecided by the Government of India which naturally meant delay. 
Fines imposed on the prisoners w^ere mounting. The Magistrates 
were adopting the tactics of convicting the prisoners to short terms, 
of imprisonment and re-arresting and re-convicting them if they 
offered Satyagraha again. The object was evidently to tire them,, 
to exasperate them and wean them awa^^ from Satyagraha. 

^ Up to March 3, 1941, 4,749 persons were arrested and fines to* 
tlie tune of Rs. 2,09,663 imposed along with sentences of imprison¬ 
ment. According to statistics available to the A.I.C.C. the following 


are the details : 

Province 

Arrests 


Fines — Rs. 

Ajmer 

10 

... 

565 

Andhra 

882 

... 

76,533 

Assam 

176 

... 

3,145 

Bengal 

39 

... 

3,625 

Bihar 

242 

• •• 

4,340 

Bombay 

47 

... 

(not received) 

Delhi 

39 


2,050 

Gujerat 

296 

... 

6,150 

Karnatak 

210 

... 

5,385 

Kerala 

70 

... 

5,700 

Mahakosal 

137 

... 

10,302 

Maharashtra 

221 

... 

1,915 

Nagpur 

N.W.F.P. 

21 

2 (Released) 

6,215. 
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Province 


Arrefita 


Fines — Rs. 

Tamil Nad 

... 

426 

.. . 

29,030 

U.P. 

. .. 

1495 

. . . 

38,000 

Utkal 

. . . 

315 

. . . 

9,532 

Vidarbha 

... 

123 

... 

8,176 



4749 


2,09,663 


The movement of Satyagraha was not to recede. Gandhi 
was anxious that the Satyagrahis must observe all the rules strictly. 
The rules issued in this connection ma}^ be stated : (1) A released 
Satyagralii must again offer Satyagraha and if he was unable to do so 
he must obtain exemption through the P.C.C. from Mahatma Gandhi; 
(2) From the date on which prospective Satyagrahis’names were 
forwarded to Gandhi, they should suspenrl private activities and 
concentrate on Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of untouchability, 
Proliibition, Khadi and other village industries, village sanitation, 
Basic Education, Adult Education, uplift of women, education in 
hygiene and health, propagation of Raslitrabhasha, cultivation of love 
for one's own language and working for economic equality ; (3) Satya¬ 
grahis must keep a diary of their activities ; (4) Enrolled Satyagrahis 
could not contest elections ; (5) Unarrested Satyagrahis if they were 
members might attend Local Board meetings ; (6) Intemperance of 
liquor must be shunned. 

ONE YEAR OF SATYAGRAHA 
Satyagraha was being conducted strictly according to rules and 
that Gandhi was satisfied with the course and conduct of Satya¬ 
grahis was a tribute to the spirit of non-violent resistance cultivated 
by the people. With October 17th, 1941, one year had passed since 
the movement was started. The criticism w^as coming forth that this 
movement had made no impression on the Government. But 
Gandhi thought otherwise. He said, answering the criticism : 

answer is that I am quite satisfied with the present pace of the 
movement. I do not want to increase its pace just yet. Not that it will 
never increase but it will develop along its own line according to the 
law of non-violence. If people want a miracle to happen immediately 
it is not possible. Non-violence is an attribute of the Almighty whose 
ways of fulfilling Himself are inscrutable.” 

BRITAIN’S ANXIETY—RELEASE OF C.D. PRISONERS 

Just at this moment, there were unexpected developments. 
The Government was still in the throes of a mighty conflict. It did 
not know what to do in the worsening war situation. With the 
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entry of Bussia into the fray, forced of course by German invasion, 
new burdens had fallen on Britain. In India, the situation was 
growing from bad to worse and while opinion was divided as to the 
efficiency of Satyagraha, the determination to secure freedom was 
not the less vigorous. The British then hit upon a plan which was 
staggering. The Government released all prisoners then in detention. 
A strange reason was given by the Government that it being confi- 
dmit that responsible opinion in India was in favour of supporting 
war effort, it came to the conclusion that C.D. prisoners whose 
offences were of a formal or symbolic character eould be set free 
“including Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad”. 
Why was special mention made of these two leaders and why 
was this decision taken ? It was interpreted as a measure to enable 
Congress leaders to take stock of the situation and revise their views. 
The Government’s explanation wa« onlj' a camouflage. 

Gandhi's reaction was not unexpected. He stated he was not 
moved. '‘The only meaning,” he said “I can attach to release is that 
they fgovemment) expect that the prisoners wdll have a change of 
their opinions in their self- invited solitude. I am hoping that the 
Government will be soon disillusioned.” He issued a statement 
that Civil Disobedience should continue. 

C. Rajagopalachari’s reaction was different. He would stop 
Satyagraha and offer full co-operation to Britain in the war effort 
if a National Provisional Government was set up at the Centre and 
popular Governments in the Provinces. 

CONGRESS VIEW 

The Congress Working Committee met on the 23rd December 
1941 at Baardoli. The Committee passed an important resolution 
reviewing the Satyagraha movement which had been conducted 
for 14 months past. Involving imprisonment or detention of 25,000 
Satyagrahis. It noted the international situation. It expressed its 
respectful appreciation of Gandhi’s leadership during the period of 
Satyagraha. The recent release of some prisoners was not an 
indication of a change in the policy of the Government which was 
acting in an authoritarian manner, disregarding the wishes of the 
people. It, however, noted the international situation. It offered 
its sympathy for the people of nations which had been subject to 
aggtesaion and who were fighting for freedom. But India could be 
ef help to them only as a free nation. In India there was atnmdant 
host^tytoand ^S^atrust of British Government. It reitmefted the 
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position held by it in the A.T.C.C. resolution of September 16,1940 at 
Bombay. 

GANDHI DISSOCIATES 

The Working Committee considered a letter by Gandhi stating 
that he misunderstood the import of the Bombay resolution which 
did not extend the principle of non-violence in case the Congress 
was willing to co-operate in war effort. Gandhi wanted, therefore, 
to be relieved of his responsibility as under no circumstances could 
he abandon non-violence. The Working Committee relieved him of 
the rosjionsibility but assured him that the Congress would not 
abandon non-violence in the conduct of its fight for freedom of 
India. It also assured him that even in a free India the policy of 
non-violence would be pursued “as far as possible”. The Committee 
hoped that Congressmen would tender Gandhi full assistance in 
the prosecution of his mission, including the offering of Civil 
Disobedience. 

The Working Committee also instructed Congressmen to remain 
cool and calm in days ahead when aerial attacks might take place 
and to serve the people during the critical times. 

Gandhi did not leave the Congress. He had no intention of 
doing so. Explaining his position at the Working Committee 
meeting he said : 

•'I am a servant of the Congress and I want to serve the Congress 
in consonance with the princij>los of truth and non-violence. The 
Working Committee has decided to co-operate with the Government in 
the war if Britain grants Sw-araj to India. It is not a fact that the 
Congress has violated the principle of non-violence but it has only made 
a small opening just with a view to shako hands with Britain.’* 

DIFFERENCES WITH GANDHI 
The A.I.C.C. mot at Wardha ou 15th and 16th January 1942. 
The differences between Gandhi and some members of the Working 
Committee including President Azad were explained by the Maulana, 
addressing the A.I.C.C. Gandhi, he said, was opposed to participate 
in war on the pure ground of non-violence whereas they were 
opposed to it on political grounds. He was prepared to a^ccept 
independence at any time it was available but Gandhi was not 
prepared to accept it at the cost of non-violence and on the con¬ 
dition that the country was prepared to participate in the war. 

The A.I.C.C. passed the resolution recommended by the 
Working Committee, moved by Jawaharlal Nehru and seconded by 
C« Bajagopalachari. 
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What Nehru said replying to the debate on the resolution in 
the A.LC.C. needs to be recalled. He said that he failed to under¬ 
stand the attitude of those who talked of hundred per cent non¬ 
violence but tolerated the present economic and social structure. He 
expressed disagreement with Dr. Rajendra Prasad and his friends 
who said that they did not consider tlie independence which countries 
like England and U.S.A. enjoyed worth acceptance. 

BRITAIN UNMOVED 

The resolution of the A.I.C.C. had no effect on Britain. There 
were speeches by Mr. Amcry and by Mr. Churchill which only 
reiterated their stand without coming anywhere near the Congress 
demand. Towards the end of the year, there was an announcement 
that an Indian would be included in the Imperial War Cabinet. But 
how did that alter mattens. At this time also occurred the visit of 
Marshal Chiang Kai Shek and Madam. The}’ were specially brought 
to influence Congress leaders to abandon their non-co-operative 
attitude. But the talks which the.se distinguished leaders from China 
had with Indian leaders were not helpful or fruitful in weaning them 
awy from their attitude. He appealed to the people of India to 
help anti-aggression force.s. He hoped that with regard to India’s 
aspirations, Britain would make the necessary political changes and 
expressed his faith that “Churchill was big enough to do a big 
thing”. 

The year ended as it had begun. The country found itself in 
the same indeterminate and stagnant condition at the dawn of the 
year 1942. The Satyagraha movement during the year was a symbol 
of India’s protest. The Congre.ss was still in two minds about non¬ 
violence, the differences between Gandhi and Nehru and others 
remaining as pronounced as ever. Gandhi did not want to carry 
the movement on his shoulders with the creed of non-violence taking 
on a colour and complexion for which he could not hold himself 
responsible. The Congress was determined about obtaining full 
freedom. There was no resiling from that position. Its offer of 
co-operation in war effort, without having any reference to non¬ 
violence, if freedom of the country was conceded, remained unalter¬ 
ed from Bombay to Wardha, but Britain would not budge. It did 
not want to surrender its imperial possession from which it was 
squeezing blood towards war effort, without a struggle. It ceased to 
have any qualms of conscience. 
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CRIPPS MISSION 

I N view of tlie Japanese aggression and the stark fact of the war 
being brought to the door of India, a new appraisal of the situ¬ 
ation became necessary for the British Government. At home, the 
Churchill Government was feeling the strain of the deadlock in tlie 
Indian situation. The appointment of Sir Stafford Cripps as the 
Lord Privy Seal and as the Leader of the House of Commons and 
the known sympathy of Sir S. Cripps towards Indian aspirations, 
accelerated the pace for the reconsideration of the Indian situation. 
In India the attitude of all the political Parties was also a contri¬ 
butory cause for hastening the British Government in making a new 
offer to India which would help the people of this country to throw 
in their weight on behalf of war effort. It was no doubt the extremity 
in which the British Government found itself, wdth a threat directly 
to the security of India where preparations for resistance to aggression 
were of the most meagre nature, that induced Britain to make a 
renewed offer. Mr. Churchill, the British Prime Minister, made an 
announcement in the House of Commons on March 11, 1942, in which 
he said : 

“The crisis in Indian affairs arising out of the Japanese advance has 
made us wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to guard their land 
from the menace of the invader.” 

He said that he was sending Sir Stafford Cripps with some 
concrete proposals in connection with constitutional changes in India. 

Sir Stafford Cripps then issued a draft declaration containing a 
number of proposals^ whereby a Constituent Assembly would be 
elected, after the termination of the war, which would frame a 

1. Sir Stafford Cripps’ declaration containing the proposals is as follows : 
‘«His Majesty’s Government having considered the anxieties expressed in 
this country and in India as to the fulfilment of the promises made in regard 
to the future of India, have decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the 
steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest possible realisation of 
self-government in India. The object is the creation of a new Indian Union 
which shall constitute a Dominion associated with the United Kingdom and 
other dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal to them in 
every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic and external 
affairs. (Continued on page 216) 
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constitution for India. There was a provision for the participation 
of Indian States in the Constituent Assembly. Any Constitution 
framed by the Assembly would be accepted and implemented. The 
right to any province disagreeing with the constitution to opt out 
was conceded. A treaty would be concluded between His Majesty's 
Government and the Constitution-making body covering all matters 
connected with transfer of power. The Indian Union would have 
the right to secede from the British Commonwealth. 

Maulana Azad and Gandhi met Sir Stafford Cripps on the 
25th March, 1942. From March 29 to April 11, the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee met at Delhi and considered the proposals brought 
by Sir Cripps. It passed a weighty resolution on the proposals, finally 
rejecting them as unacceptable. The points raised by the resolution 
and the reasons for rejecting the proposals may be set out: 

(1) Congress wanted freedom as a condition precedent to co* 
operation in war effort while the Cripps proposals related to the 
future after the cessation of hostilities. 

(Continued Jrom page 215) 

His Majesty’s Government therefore make the following declaration : 

(a) Immediately after cessation of hostilities, steps shall be taken to set 
up in India in manner described hereafter an elected body charged with the- 
task of framing a constitution for India. 

(b) Provision shall bo made, as set out below, for participation of Indian 
States in the Constitution-making body. 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement forth¬ 
with the Constitution so framed subject only to : 

(i) The right of any province of British India that is not prepared to 
accept the new* Constitution to retain its present constitutional position, pro¬ 
vision being made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. With such 
non-acceding provinces, should they so desire. His Majesty's Government will 
be prepared to agree upon a new constitution giving them the same full status 
as the Indian Union and arrived at by a procedure analogous to that here laid 
down. 

(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between Hia 
Majesty’s Government and the Constitution-making body. This Treaty will 
cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility 
from British to Indian hands ; it will make provision in accordance with under¬ 
takings given by Hie Majesty’s Government for the protection of racial and 
religious minorities ; but will not impose any restrictions on the power of the 
Indian Union to decide in future its relationship to other member States of 
the British Commonwealth. Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere 
to the Constitution, it will be necessary to negotiate revision of its treaty 
arrangments so far as this may require in the new situation. 

(Continued on page 217^ 
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(2) The Constitution-making body would have on it represen¬ 
tatives of the Princes, introducing into it an unrepresentative 
element. Ninety millions of people of Indian States were thus 
ignored, 

(3) The proposal giving option to provinces to get out of the 
Union militated against the concept of Indian unity. 

(4) Defence would continue to be a subject under British 
control, during the period of the war. The Congress was as much 
anxious about the present as about the future and defence should bo 
in Indian hands. 

The Committee finally stated that in thee ircumstances the 
proposals were not acceptable. 

Before the final rejection, there were negotiations between the 
Congress and Sir Stafford Cripps on the crucial question of trans- 
fering the Defence Department to the National Government. Sir 
Stafford Cripps tried to assuage the Congress by making an Indian 
hold part of the duties assigned to the Defence Member, without 
completely transfering all Defence Departments. The Congress was 
not agreeable to this dyarchy. It wanted to be entirely and indi- 

(Continucd from page 216) 

(d) The Constitution-making body shall be composed as follows unless 
the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree upon some 
other form beforo the end of hostilities. 

Immediately upon the result being known of provincial elections which 
will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the entire membership of the Lower 
House of provincial legislatures shall as a single electoral college proceed to the 
election of the Constitution-making body by the system of proportional repre- 
sentatioju This now body shall bo in number I/IO of the members of the 
electoral college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the same pro¬ 
portion as to their total population as in the case of representatives of British, 
India as a whole and with the same power of British Indian members. 

(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until the new 
constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility for and retain the control and direction of the defence of India 
as part of their world war effort but the task of organising to the full the 
military, moral and material resources of India must bo the responsibility 
of the Government of India with the co-operation of the people of India. 
His Majesty's Government desire and invite the immediate and effective 
participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian peoples in the 
counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations,. 
Thus they wiU be enabled to give their active and constructive help in the^ 
discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the future freedom of India,. 
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vidually responsible for the defence of the country. The dual res¬ 
ponsibility was not in its view a recognition of India’s right to defend 
itself. No National Government could share with a British war 
Minister or a British Commander-in-Chief, the stupendous responsi¬ 
bility of organising the defence of the country and galvanising the 
people into activity for the protection of their homeland. 

FAILURE 

The negotiations fell through aiid Sir Stafford Cripps went 
back, having made what looked like a genuine attempt and realising 
that the Congress was in no mood to accept anything short of 
immediate control of the Governmental machinery with all its 
implications. 

What apparently motivated the Cripps Mission was the 
perilous position that Britain found herself in which drove her to 
make a half-hearted offer in the hope that the Congress would be 
hustled into accepting it. It was remarkable that the Congress was 
shrewd enough to look through the game and reject it with a 
farsight which was notable. The Congress was guided by certain 
•cardinal principles and when it found that these were in jeopardy, 
however alluring some aspects of Cripps’ proposals might be, it 
found no hesitation in rejecting them. The Congress could not agree 
to the prospect of any injury to India’s unity ; it could not agree 
to ignore the voice of millions of people living in conditions of 
barbarous slavery in the Indian States ; it could not think of subor¬ 
dinating its position to a British War Minister guiding the defence 
of the country, which meant whittling down India’s freedom and 
her right to defend herself against the invader unfettered by the 
policies and advice of a foreigner. The rejection of Cripps’ proposals 
was never regretted. It followed out of the basic approach of the 
♦Congress to the transcendental question of India’s freedom. 



CHAPTER L 


QUIT INDIA 

S LOWLY blit steadily the idea was sliaping in the mind of 
Gandhi that the only way in which India could resist aggression 
that was threatening from Japan was to have freedom completely 
from British control and for that the British must quit this country. 
After the hiilurc of Cripps’ mission, the counti*y was impatient and 
what was w'anted was a course of action. What action must be 
taken and what sha])e tliat action must take had to be decided. 

The Congress had passed through various stages. It had not 
thought of embarrassing the British during war. That had been its 
policy. The individual Satyagraha was meant only to protest against 
a specific handicap. It was undertaken to vindicate India’s freedom 
of speech. Tlie failure of the Oripps’ Mission liiicilly demonstrated 
the utter reluctance of the British to part with the substance of power. 
The hostility against the British liad thus crystallised itself and it 
must land an expression. The people coukl not be kept under the 
leash any longer. A fight was thus becoming ineintable. Gandhi 
thought that he must raise the standard of revolt and that was to be 
in the form of asking the British to quit India. Japan was at our 
door. Malaya had fallen. Burma had succumbed and Japan was 
entering India. The British were at a loose end. In Bengal repres¬ 
sion and requisition of houses and of boats of fishermen were going on 
at a perilous pace, dislocating normal life. 

CONGRESS DECISION 

The Working Committee met at Wardha on July 6, 1942 and 
eontinued its sitting till the 14th. It passed a crucial resolution 
which detailed what had so far happened and what action was to be 
taken. It said that so far it had pursued a policy of non-embarrass¬ 
ment. It was not appreciated. The Cripps proposals were abortive. 
They clearly showed that there was no change in Government’s 
Mtitude. The frustration resulting from these events only increased 
hostility against the Government. The Congress was anxious to 
avoid the experience of Malaya, Singapore and Burma. It desired 
to build up resistance to any aggression against or invasion of India 
by the Japanese or any foreign power. The present ill-will should be 
changed and that could be done only when Indians felt the glow of 
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freedom. The communal tangle could not be resolved except after 
India was free and not so long as a foreign power remained domi- 
Dating over India. What was, therefore, wanted was the withdrawal 
of the British from India. “The proposal’’ says the resolution “of 
the withdrawal of the British power from India was never intended 
to mean the physical withdrawal of all Britishers from India and 
certainly not of those w ho would make India their home and live there 
as citizens and as equals with others. If such withdraw'al takes place 
with goodwill, it w^ould result in establishing a stable provisional 
Government in India and co*operation between this Government and 
the United Nations in resisting aggression and helping China.*’ The 
Congress, how^ever, did not like to take any hasty action. It would 
plead with the British to accept this reasonable proposal. But 
should the appeal fail “the Congress cannot view without the gravest 
apprehension the continuation of the present state of affairs^ 
involving a progressive deterioration in the situation and weaken¬ 
ing of India’s will and power to resist aggression. The Congress will 
then be reluctantly compelled to utilise all the non-violent strength 
it might have gathered since 1920 when it adopted non-violence as- 
part of its policy for the vindication of political rights and liberty. 
Such a widespread struggle wxnild inevitably be under the leadership 
of Gandhi.” The resolution ultimately stated that the recommenda¬ 
tion contained in this resolution would be referred to the A.I.C.C- 
which was fixed to meet at Bombay on August 7 and 8, 1942. 

This resolution Av as a cautious exposition of the inner w^orking 
of the mind of the Congress Avhich Avas still hoping that a masa 
movement could be prevented. It Avas an appeal to the British 
Government, a sincere plea to change the mind and heart of the 
Britisher. 

But nothing came out of this appeal. There was no response- 
and the A.I.C.C. met in Bombay on August 7 and 8 and considered 
the Wardha resolution of the Working Committee. The A.I.C.C* 
resolution may be summarised : 

A.I.C.C. RESOLUTION OF AUGUST 8TH 

The Committee approved and endorsed the resolution of the- 
Working Committee. Events subsequent to it only gave further 
justification to it. The immediate ending of British rule was an 
urgent necessity for the sake of India and for the success of the 
United Nations. The possession of Empire was a burden and a* 
curse to Britain. The ending of British rule in India was an urgent* 
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and immediate issue on which depended the future of the war. The 
peril of today, therefore, necessitated the independence of India and 
the ending of British domination. The A.I.C.C. demanded the 
withdrawal of British power from India. It said that a provisional 
■Government would be formed and free India would become an ally 
■of the United Nations. The A.I.C.C. visualised the formation of a 
World Federation of which India would be a member. It regretted 
that India’s earnest appeal had not met with any response. It 
renewed the appeal. The resolution further said : 

“But the Committee felt that it is no longer justified in holding the 
nation liack from endeavouring to assert its will against an imperialist 
and authoritarian gov’ernment which dominates over it and prevents it 
from fuiu^tioning in its own interest and in the interest of humanity. 
The Committee, therefore, resolves to sanction for the vindication of 
India’s inalienable right to freedom and independence, the starting of a 
mass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest possible scale, so that 
the country might utilise all the non-violent strength it has gathered 
during the last 22 years of peaceful struggle. The Committee appeals 
to the people of India to face the dangers and handicaps that will fall 
to their lot with courage and endurance. They must remember that 
non-violence is the basis of the movement. Every Indian who desires 

freedom and strives.for it must be his own guide urging him on 

along the hard road where there is no resting place and which leads 
ultimately to the independence and deliverance of India.” 

The resolution was passed. Everyone was eager for some 
positive action. The frustration and irritation were so intolerable 
that there was-to be no more hesitation, no more waiting. Gandhi 
:speaking on the occasion said : 

**It is going to bo a mass struggle. There is nothing secret about it. 
It is an open campaign. I take up my task of leading you in this 
struggle not as your commander, not as your controller but as the 
humble servant of you all. I want to share all the shocks that you 
have to face,” 

There were differences of opinion whether the ultimatum was 
wise and whether the time was ripe, whether further negotiations 
•could not have been successfully carried out. But the doubting 
Thomases were bound to be ther^ and in the face of continued and 
«xasperating prevarications and postponements and the unconcealed 
TCiuctanoe of Britain to s-irrender power, there was no alternative 
to a mass movement such as was contemplated by the A.I.C.C. The 
^oor was still left open and the appeal made by the A.I.C.C. could 
liave been taken ad'^ititage of. 
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ARRESTS 

But what did the Government do ? It made alJ preparations: 
for meeting the situation in its old imperialistic and authoritarian 
way. That midnight (August 8, 1942) the leaders were spirited 
away. Gandhi and the whole Working Committee were arrested. 
The Congress Committees were declared unlawful and all leaders in 
all provinces were arrested. In Bombay the Congress House was 
occupied by the Police. All processions and meetings w’ere banned. 
Tear gas and lathi charge were employed against an impressive rally 
of volunteers and Desh Sevakas which was held according to schedule. 
The Congress Working Committee, the A.I.C.C. and ah P.C.C’s were 
declared unlawful. The Central Government in an order dated 
August 8, New Delhi, prohibited the printing or publishing by any 
printer, publisher or editor of any factual news relating to the masa 
movement sanctioned by the A.I.C.C. or the measures taken by 
Government against that movement, except news derived from and 
stated in the newspaper which published it to be derived from 
official sources or tJie A.P.I., the U.P.I. or the Orient Press or a. 
correspondent regularly employed by the newspaper concerned and 
whose name stood registered with the District Magistrate of the 
District in which he carried on his work, 

Gandhi] w^as lodged in the Aga Khan palace in Poona. Smt* 
Sarojini Naidu was also lodged with him, as also Mrs. Gandhi and 
Mahadev Desai. The Congress Working Committee members were 
lodged In Ahmednagar fort. Among the members were Nehru> 
Sardar Vallabhbhai, Dr. Pattabhi, Mehtab, Asaf Ali, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud, Dr. P.C, Gosh, Acharya Kripalani, Acharya Narendra Dev 
and G. B. Pant. 


PEOPLE ENRAGED 

The people grew indignant. Their leaders were taken away 
and they had to shift for themselves. The Government thought that 
they could nip the movement in the bud by removing the leaders* 
But they had miscalculated. The people burst into a rage and when 
non-violent demonstrations were met with firing from planes, there 
was a violent revulsion of feeling v^ch exhibited itself in removing 
railway lines, burning Post Offices and Police Stations. There were 
such and similar acts resulting in shooting and follow;ed by infuriated 
mobs indulging in orgies of incendiarism. The vicious circle went on 
for some months. The people could not .tpleyate ontriages on them 
nor control the horrors. The Congress historian Dr. Pattabhi 
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describes the scenes of those terriho days, in the following manner : 

^‘The mob on their part began to stone running railways and stop- 
trains and cars, damage iiaiiway Stations and set fire to them or 
property therein, loot grain shops, cut telegraph wires. Besides these 
excesses initiated by people at large, there wore Hartalp throughout. 
India, despite the ordinance prohibiting them, in which the school and 
college students took a big liand in picketing. Educational institutions- 
and univorsitiea very soon emptied and closed from one end of the 
country to another/* 

The official version of the incidents relating to damage done to 


Governmental property is given here : 

Railway stations damaged or destroyed 

250 

Post Offices attacked 

550 

Post Offices burnt 

60 

Post Offices damaged 

220 

Telegraph and telephone wires cut 

... 3.500 places* 

Police Stations burnt 

70 

Other Government buildings 

85 


To a question in the Council of States by Pandit Kunzru as to 
whether mobs had been machine-gunned from the air anywhere, if 
so where, the reply of Sir Alan Hartley w'as : 


“Yes, at the following 5 places : 

(1) On the Railway near Giriak in Patna District. 

(2) On the Railway line from Bhagalpur to Sahibganj. 

(3) Near Ranaghat in Nadia Dt. 

(4) At a Railway halt between Pasrata and Mahesh Kunt in. 
Monghyr Dt. 

(5) Two or three miles south of Talcher City in Talcher Station.” 
That is about air ox)eration3 by the military on crowds as a- 

method of retaliation. According to the Gh>vemment of India’s own 
figures for the period from August till the end of 1942, the Police 
had opened fire on demonstrating crowds as many as 538 times, 
killing 940 and wounding 1,630 persons. Nehru’s estimate was- 
10,000 killed ; 60,000 persons arrested. 

For three months the orgy of mob violence and Govemmentaf 
repression went on. The public reaction was violent. The repression 
was ruthless Apart from aerial machine-gunning, to which reference- 
has already been made, there were terrible tales of repression from 
Midnapore and of military excesses on villagers in the hamlets of 
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Ashti and Chimur in the Central Provinces. Whole villt^es were 
..sentenced to all manner of punishments from flogging to death. 
The Banaras Hindu University was closed and occupied by the 
Military. In Bengal the local government admitted that ‘ Govern¬ 
ment forces burnt 193 Congress camps and houses in the Sub- 
■ divisions of Tamluk and Contai before and after the cyclone of 1942.” 
Collective fines were imposed on towns and villages and in the British 
House of Commons, Mr. Amery declared that these amounted to 
Rs. 9,000,000, to be recovered mainly from indigent and often 
.starving villagers. 



CHAPTER LI 


GANDHI’S FAST 

G andhi heard about these outrages and these atrocious acts of 
barbarity and sent a letter to Lord Linlithgow but the latter 
fiaid that popular violence was the result of the Bombay resolution 
and advised him ‘‘to retrace your steps and dissociate yourself from 
the policy of last summer.’’ Gandhi decided on a 21-day fast. 
The Government offered to release him on February 8, 1943, for 
the duration of the fast, which Gandhi declined. He started 
his fast on the 9th and survived the fast. Nehru and others in the 
Ahmednagar fort heard about the fast only on the 11th February. 
They vrere perturbed. But what could they do, except to pray that 
he might survive. 

The Viceroy’s accusation in his reply to Gandhi who informed 
him that he was contemplating a fast, that it was a “political 
blackmail” and that Congress undertook a secret movement of 
violence, was repudiated in a letter addressed by Maulana Azad as 
Congress President. He said : 

“To make serious charges (without producing evidence to support 
him) against those who are prevented from replying to them, to make 
those charges by the vast propaganda machine of a powerful govern¬ 
ment and at the same time to supply news and views which are 
contrary to them, are not evidence either of fairplay or a strong case." 

WAR AND ALLIED SUCX3ESSES 

But what was the effect on an impervious Government ? There 
was none. Meanwhile, war was progressing more in favour of the 
Allies than in favour of the Axis powers. In March 1943, Montgomery 
had launched his attack on the Mareth Line which was to take his 
forces together with the American and French contingents to Tunis 
And Biserte by May. The whole of North Africa was now clear of the 
<enemy, the stage being set for the invasion of Europe. Sicily, the 
outpost most threatened by the African victory, fell to Allied arms 
in August. Even earlier on July 25, 1943, Mussolini had crashed 
from his dictatorship. In the summer of 1943, the Russians launched 
their great offensive across the Dnieper, driving the German armies 
before them. By the first week of October, Soviet armies bad 
repaired the entire Caucusus and by November, all possibilities of 
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the German forces escaping from the Crimea were ended. By the- 
spring of 1944, it was clear that the German armies could no longer 
hold or contain the Russian advance. By July 1944, with the Allied 
advance on New Guinea and the neighbouring islands, the initiative 
had passed from the Japanese. Earlier in March, three Japanese 
Divisions had crossed the Chindwin River in Burma and in a frojital 
attack on the Manipur sector had infiltrated into India and invested 
Imphal. The invaders were badly beaten and by August, the- 
Japanese liad retreated from the Indian soil. 

The continuous victories of the Allies, the recovery of Britain 
from the shock of Blitzkrieg, the threat to the security of India 
from Japan receding, have all, naturally, an intoxicating effect on 
the British. And the question was posed as to whether the British. 
Government would, at all, the peril having declined or disappeared, 
think of granting to India its demand for freedom. After the mob- 
demonstrations which were provoked by the brutal behaviour of the^ 
British had ended and the lull that succeeded reigned in the country 
with sullen, sepulchral solemnity, would the British feel inclined to 
think of a free India. In view of the ruthless repression which the- 
Government launched, had the people of India lost all inclination 
or strength to fight for freedom. These were questions which remained 
to be answered. 


GANDHI’S RELEASE 

Gandhi was released on May 5, 1944 shortly after an illness. 
Earlier on February 22, 1944, Kasturba Gandhi died while in 
detention. Gandhi after release went to Juhu, the sea-side resort near 
Bombay, to convalesce. Gandhi was greatly perturbed by events 
that occurred in the country while he was in prison. He wanted to- 
meet the new Viceroy Lord Wavell. His request to meet him was- 
refused. He wanted to meet the Working Committee at Ahmednagar 
but he was not permitted. Lord Wavell wrote to Gandhi “...a, 
meeting between us at present would have no value and could only 
raise hopes which would be disappointed. If after your convalescence 
and on further reflection you have a definite and constructive policy 
to propose for the furtherance of India’s welfare, I shall be glad to 
consider it.” Gandhi was disappointed. He realised that Britain 
was now in a better bargaining position. The British Government 
was inclined not to think of negotiations, now that victories for the 
Allies were piling up and final triumph was only a matter of time 
while it was assured as a certainty. 
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GANDHI-JINNAH TALKS 

Gandhi then turned his eyes to Jinnah. He thought that 
if they could come to a settlement, Britain would be forced to 
concede their demand when put forth jointly. But Jinnah was 
in a position of vantage when Gandhi sought his help. He was 
asking for his pound of flesh. He wanted the division of the country 
and the carving out of Pakistan. The conversations went on for 18 
days from September 9, 1944 but there was no progress. In the course 
of correspondence while the conversations were going on Gandhi 
stated : “The more your argument progresses, the more alarming 
your picture appears to me. It would be alluring if it were true but 
my fear is that it is wholly unreal.” Jinnah stuck to his position 
\vith all the stubbornne-ss at his command : “Muslims and Hindus are 
two major nations by any definition or test as a nation.” Gandhi 
gave up his attempt on the 26th September, 1944. It was a depressing 
moment for him, for, whatever way he turned, he was against a 
stone-wall. 

The War in Europe was drawing to a close in June 1944 ; the 
Allies lande<l in Normandy and were marching their armies towards 
Germany. Through Western Europe the Russian armies were 
pressing while the Germans were retreating pell-mell. The war ended 
by May, 1945, in a complete victory to the Allies. 

CONGRESS LEADERS RELEASED 

The time had naturally come for a reconsideration of the 
Indian situation. It was no longer found necessary to keep the 
Working Committee of the Congress behind the bars. Even before 
the War had actually ended, in March and April 1946, the members 
of the Working Committee were released. They were first sent back 
to their respective provinces wherefrom they were set at liberty. 

Lord Wavell was summoned to London and after consultations 
with Mr. Churchill’s National Government, he came back with a fresh 
budget of constitutional proposals for the consideration of Indian 
leaders. The offer was by the National Government headed by 
Mr. Churchill. It was surprising that having come out victorious 
from a devastating war, Mr. Churchill should have offered a constitu¬ 
tional change, while it was thought that he would be adamant. But 
the pressure from Labour was insistent and irresistable and there was 
the general election in England in the ofiing and, as it happened, in 
this election, the Labour Party came out with a clear majority. 
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THE NEW OEPER 

Lord- Wairell returned from London armed with proposals, and 
what were these proposals. They referred to a reconstitution of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council so that all members except the Viceroy 
and the Commanderi4n-Chief would be Indian political leaders. Mus¬ 
lims and caste Hindus were to have equal representation. The 
portfolio of External Affairs, hitherto the preserve of the Governor- 
General, would be transferred to an Indian. Fully accredited persons 
would be appointed to represent India in foreign countries. The 
Viceroy expressed the hope that in the provinces where the Governors 
were then ruling, the Ministries would begin functioning. To enable 
him to effect these changes, he proposed a conference of political 
leaders who would be asked to submit lists of names from which he 
might select persons for membership of the Executive Council. The 
Viceroy also stated that these proposals wouM in no way prejudge 
or prejudice the essential form of the future permanent constitution 
or constitutions for India whicli would be a matter for Indians them¬ 
selves to frame. 

With the proposals brought by Lord Wavell, the period of 
frustration and futility, of stalemate and deadlock had ended. After 
three years of enforced inactivity, the Congress leaders had been 
released to enable them to consider these proposals freshly imported 
from London. The sky was clearing. The mists were dissolving 
and disappearing and a radiant sun seemed to be descending on the 
Indian horizon. Let us see how the future was shaping itself. 



CHAPTER LTI 


POST-WAR NEGOTIATIONS 

A new phase in the relations between the British Government and 
the Congress had started after the war was over and there were 
fresh proposals for a change in the Governmental structure from the 
Government. These had already been described. Invitations had 
been sent out to leaders of political i)arties and Premiers and ex- 
Premiers of Provinces to attend a conference at Simla on June 25, 
1945 to discuss the Wavell proposals. Before the Congress Working 
Committee met at Bombay on June 21 and 22 to consider the 
proposals, Gandhi had correspondence with the Viceroy for clarifica¬ 
tion of certain issues arising out of the Viceroy’s broadcast speech 
containing the proposals. He wanted to make sure that the Viceroy 
did not mean that the Congress represented the caste Hindus and he 
wanted that the President of the Congress should represent the 
Congress and not he. The Viceroy assured Gandhi that he did not 
convey that the Congress represented the caste Hindus alone. He 
agreed to send out an invitation to Maulana Azad as Congress 
President to represent the organisation. 

The Congress Working Committee decided that the Congress 
as an organisation should participate in the Simla Conference. It 
issued instructions to the Congress participants in the Simla Confe¬ 
rence. It was to be understood that the communal parity in regard 
to Central Executive Council should be accepted on an interim and 
temporary basis. It was also to be understood that the nomination 
of Muslim members of the Executive should not be the sole right of 
the Mushm Beague. It also said that while the Working Committee 
was anxious to help in finding a way which would break the present 
deadlock and would lead to Indian freedom and would work to that 
end, it must be remembered that any decision taken by it would 
have to be confirmed and ratified by the A.I.C.C. 

SIMLA CONFERENCE PAILS 

The Conference was not a success. Prom the very start the 
Congress and the Muslim League were at variance with regard to 
nomination of Muslims. Jinnah ^would mot ^alhw cthe OoBOigress 
to nomfiaate any' Muslim in its quota of five. ’Among ttodShv moini-- 
aated by'toe'Cmgreseweret^ Muslims, llaalma^Atod>aad^Amf 
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Congress having agreed to the Wavell proposals and having had an 
assurance from him that this was to be an interim arrangement and 
that the proposals would not be torpedoed by any veto by Jinnah. 
But Jinnah was adamant and backed out of his original assurance, 
and Lord Wavell abandoned the whole proposal and, failing to take 
a bold step and anxious to placate Jinnah, he alienated both 
the Parties. 

Meanwhile, as the stalemate continued and Lord Wavell 
demonstrated his illimitable capacity as a master waverer, events 
were moving in the East with a fatal rapidity. Subhas Bose 
organised the Indian National Armj’' and w^as thinking of marching 
into India with the help of Japan, with the slogan “Chalo Delhi”. 
XJnforttmately he died in an air crash. Japan had suffered the horror 
of atom bomb droi3ped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki which were 
reduced to ashes and this was followed by Japan’s surrender on 
August 15, 1945. That these events had made the British Govern¬ 
ment think furiously about India and the need for granting her 
free lom, could not be denied. New developments in the direction of 
accelerating the adumbration of fresh proposals were naturally to be 
expected. 

ATTLEE’S ANNOUNCEMENT 

On August 21, 1945, the Government of India announced that 
the General Elections to the Central and Provincial Legislatures 
would be held at an early date. Thereafter Lord Wavell left for 
London. Mr. Clement Attlee, the new Labour Premier of Britain, 
made an announcement from London and simultaneously Lord Wavell 
broadcast an announcement of a similar nature from India on 
September 19. The announcement was to the effect that as soon as 
possible after the elections to the Provincial and Centra] Legislatures, 
the British Government intended, after consultation with representa¬ 
tives of the Legislative Assemblies, to bring into being a constitution* 
making body and that meanwhile immediate consideration would be 
given to the contents of a treaty to be concluded between Britain 
and India. The Viceroy had been authorised, as soon as the election 
results were known, to take steps to bring into being a reconstituted 
Executive Council. 

ELECTIONS 

These announcements of the British Premier and the Viceroy 
were not received favourably by the A.LC.C> which met at Bombay on 
2l8t, 22nd and 23^ September. It stated that the proposals did 
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not materially differ from those offered by Sir Stafford Cripps in 
1942. The proposals were described as “vague, inadequate and un¬ 
satisfactory”. The announcement about holding elections was made 
in a manner which aroused suspicion. Free elections were not possible 
when organisations such as Congress, Socialist Party, the Forward 
PIoc and Kisan organisation., were still under a ban and when 
thousands were still in prison. The A.I.C.C. however, resolved in 
spite of the handicaps that tht: Congress suffered from, to contest 
the elections, and the Working Committee was authorised to take all 
necessary steps. 

It may here be mentioned that the A.I.C.C. recorded other 
resolutions relating to constructive programme and to the heroic 
part which the people played in the ‘1942’ Struggle. 

A resolution appointing the following as members of the Election 
tSub Committee to take such steps as might be necessary for selection 
of candidates and for organising elections to legislatures, was consti¬ 
tuted : Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. 
Kajendra Prasad, Pt. G.B. Pant, Asaf Ali, Dr. Pattabhi Sitharamayya 
and Shanker Rao Deo. It was also resolved that a manifesto be 
drawn up containing the policy and programme of the Congress in 
connection with the elections. 

There were two manifestos issued, one in connection with the 
elections to the Assemblies and the other relating to the Central 
Assembly. The first manifesto traced the history of the Congress 
struggle. It said that the career of the Congress was one of both 
constructive effort for the good of the people and of unceasing 
struggle to gain freedom. The Congress had stood for equal rights 
and opportunities for every citizen of India, man and woman. It had 
stood for the unity of all communities and religious groups. The 
Congress had envisaged a free and democratic State with the funda¬ 
mental rights and liberties of all its citizens guaranteed in the 
Constitution. This Constitution should be a federal one with auto¬ 
nomy for its constituent units and its legislative organs elected 
under universal adult franchise. Under the Constitution, the State 
should provide all necessary safeguards for the protection and 
development of the backward and suppressed elements in the popula¬ 
tion. The most vital and urgent of India’s problems was how to 
remove the curse of poverty and raise the living standards of the 
masses. It was to the well-being and progress of these masses that 
the Congress had directed its special attention and its constructive 
activities. It wanted to plan for the prevention of concentration of 
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weatlh and power in the hands of individuals and groups, and for 
the socialisation of the means of production. Land reforms and 
industrialisation were envisaged. Education of the masses was set 
out as a part of the Congress programme. 

While the manifesto relating to the Central Assembly was 
similar to the manifesto for the Provincial Assemblies in regard to 
Congress aims, it recalled how the Centra! Assembly had no power, 
was merely advisory, and had many defects and handicaps. Still the 
Congress resolved to contest the elections to show that the inevitable 
result of elections, however restricted, must be to demonstrate the 
overwhelming solidarity of the opinion of the voters on the issue of 
independence. The Congress, therefore, appealed to the voters to 
support the Congress candidates in every way and to stand by the 
Congress at this critical juncture. 

The elections for the Central and Provincial Legislatures took 
place in January 1946. The Congress was victorious. It must also 
be recorde<l that the Muslim League too succeeded to a remarkable 
degree. On an average, the Muslim League gained 75 per cent of 
the Muslim votes. 


I.N.A. TRIAL 

While the elections demonstrated that both the Muslim League 
and the Congress were fighting for freedom and that the desire for it 
was not merely on the surface but percolated to the masses, other 
events had contributed to the acceleration of the pace for the attain¬ 
ment of freedom. The I. N. A. trial which was staged in the Delhi 
Red Fort, involving three officers, a Hindu, a Muslim and a Sikh, 
showed that the freedom movement was not confined to this or that 
community but to the whole nation. The accused were convicted 
but were released immediately by order of the then Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Claude Auchinleck. This again showed that the Govern¬ 
ment were not any longer inclined to stick on to this country. 

But there was yet another spark which lit up the conflagration 
and ultimately was to consume the pyre on which British imperia¬ 
lism was to mount. 


NAVAL MUTINY 

On Feliitfalry 19, 1946,‘Bombay was the seone of demonstra¬ 
tions by some 3,000 naval ta^gs of the Royal Indian Navy 
rose in violent mutiny against diseftmlnato^y trefatment in food and 
living conditions. A nttniber of BNtiSh -cttdeTs and men Of the 
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fighting services were attacked by the demonstrators. The trouble 
spread rapidly and the Congress tricolour flag was hoisted on some' 
naval sloops in the harbour and British personnel were forced off 
the ships. Batches of ratings roamed the city in lorries. The next 
day the trouble had spread to other naval establishments in the 
suburbs. Slogans such as “Quit India” and “Jai Hind” were written 
on the walls and public places. Congress, League and Communist 
flags waved from Royal Indian Navy lorries. Naval establishments in 
Karachi, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras were affected. The Military^ 
and Police opened fire on the strikers at Karachi. The fire was 
returned by the ratings. On February 21, the British military police- 
opened fire on the Naval demonstrators in Bombay and feelings ran 
very high. An attempt by the ratings to capture an armoury inside 
a barrack was foiled. British troops fired on the ratings elsewhere 
in the city, the demonstrators retaliating with hand grenades. The 
situation grew rmore explosive when over a thousand men in the 
Royal Indian Air Force camps in Bombay came out on a sympathe¬ 
tic strike By 22nd February, the mutineers were in control of 
nearly 20 naval vessels in Bombay harbour including the flagship of 
British Vice-Admiral and trained the ship’s guns on the city. An 
appeal then went forth from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to the rebels to 
surrender, promising that they would not meet with punishment or 
victimisation. The surrender took place on 23rd February, 1946. 
Jinnah had also assured the ratings of his services and appealed' 
for the abandonment of the mutiny. On February 24th the casualty 
figures were officially placed at 187 killed and over 1,000 injured. 

This mutiny had a lesson which was impressed on the British* 
overlords by Congress and League spokesmen who said that it was 
not the result of an impulse of the moment but the bursting forth of 
a pent-up feeling for freedom which had long been delayed. No- 
longer could India tolerate British domination. It was not a question 
of this Party or that Party or this or that community, but it was a 
question of the whole nation in rising, in a surge of longing for 
freedom, in a ferment for shaking off the shackles of slavery. 



CHAPTER LIII 


CABINET MISSION 

'^T/ITH the advent of Labour Government in Britain and the 
Vy policy of freeing India to which the Labour Party was irrevo- 
Ncably committed, and with the growing resentment and ill-will in 
India against British rule, the hastening of the transfer of power to 
the people of this country was inevitable. On the 19th February, 
1946, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, announc¬ 
ed the decision of the British Government to send a Cabinet Mission 
to India to discuss with the Indian leaders how political power could 
best be transferred to Indian hands. In .lanuary 1046 anall-Party 
Parliamentary delegation from Britain had toured India and discover¬ 
ed how deep and widespread was the desire for freedom and resentment 
against British rule. They understood the highly explosive situation 
and they apprised the Government of the dangerous potentialities of 
any postponement of freedom to India. It was as a direct result of 
the report of the Parliamentary Delegation that the Secretary of 
State’s announcement of Cabinet Mission’s visit to India was made. 

The Mission comprised of Lord Pethick Lawrence, Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr. A. V. Alexander and it arrived in India on March 23. 
Until April 27, the members of the Mission were engaged in separate 
conversations with leaders of various political and communal 
organisations. They had intimate talks with the Congress and Muslim 
League leaders particularly. The^’' wanted to find a basis of agree- 
^ment between the two Parties, but having failed in their objective, 
they suggested that for further talks four representatives of each of 
the two Parties should go to London along with the Viceroy and 
discuss the possibility of agreement on a tentative scheme put for¬ 
ward by the Mission. 

The Cabinet Mission’s scheme visualised a Union Government 
at the Centre dealing with Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communica¬ 
tions. There would be two groups of provinces, the one consisting of 
the predominantly Hindu provinces and the other of the predomi¬ 
nantly Muslim provinces, dealing with all the subjects which the 
provinces in the respective groups desired to be dealt with in common. 
TTfae Provincial Governm^ts would deal with the remaining subjects 
^and have all the residuary sovereign rights. At some later stage the 
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Princely States would enter into this 3-tier structure on terms to be 
negotiated with them. 

CONGRESS C;in ICISM 

The Congress Working Commi tei met on the 24th May 1946 
;at I>elhi and finally, after a series of m jsetings from April 12-18, April 
25-30, May 17-24, passed a resolution formulating its considered 
Tiews emerging out of clarifications made in the course of protracted 
correspondence between the Congress President and Lord Pethick 
Lawrence. 

TJie Committee felt that the picture of a free India for which 
the Congress had been striving, emerging out of the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals, as still incomplete and vague. The Congress objectives 
were independence of India, a strong tliough limited Central autho¬ 
rity, full autonomy for the provinces, the establishment of a 
-democratic structure in the Centre and the units, the guarantee of 
the fundamental rights of each individual so that he may have full 
and equal opportunities of growth and each community having 
opportunity to live the life of its choice within the larger 
frame-work. Considered by this test, the Cabinet Mission’s scheme 
was not capable of creating an India conforming to these objectives. 
The Provisional Government envisaged was not a genuine prelude 
to the transfer of power completely and for setting up an indepen¬ 
dent Government. The procedure for the election of Constituent 
Assembly was based on one representative for a million of the 
population but this ratio was lost sight of in the case of European 
members. With regard to elections to Constituent Assembly by 
elected Provincial Assemblies, it was not explained w^hat was to be 
the method in the case of Baluchistan, where there w as no Legislative 
Assembly or Coorg w^here there were nominated members. The 
provisions with regard to Indian States ware vague and much had 
been left to the future. A provisional National Government must 
have a new basis and must be a precursor of the full independence 
that would emerge from the Constituent Assembly. The Governor- 
•General might continue as the head of the Government during the 
interim period but the Government should function as a Cabinet 
fesponsible to the Central Legislature. 

This was followed by prolonged correspondence between the 
Yiceroy and the Congress President and, later, on the basis of this 
oorrespondenoe, the Working Committee passed a resolution at its 
meeting on June 26, 1946. , The resplution said that in the proposals 
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mvp& lor eni&rging and strengthening the Centra] authority and foi 
fully ensuring the right of a province to act according to its choice 
in. regard to grouping and to give protection to such minorities as 
might otherwise be placed at a disadvantage.** 


With regard to the interim Government at the Centre, the 
Committee wanted it to be a de facto independent Government 
responsible to the people and as the proposals did not envisage such 
a Government it did not propose to join it. It would, however, agree 
to join the Constituent Assembly for framing a Constitution. The 
Committee stated that it was essential that a responsible and 
representative Provisional National Government should be immediately 
set up. 


Lord Waved, in his reply to the Congress President on 27th 
June, 1946, after receiving the Working Committee’s resolution,, 
stated that he was glad that the Congress accepted the Constituent 
Assembly part of the proposals though he regretted that the Congress- 
refused to join the Interim Government. As lie felt that there was- 
no use continuing the correspondence and a certain interval was 
desirable, he was forming a Government of a care-taker nature from. 
o£Scials, to carry on the administration temporarily. 


CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

The elections to the Constituent Assembly were held and as 
far as the Muslim seats were concerned the triumph of the League* 
was resounding. Out of 79 Muslim seats, it captured 74. The Congress 
with its supporters had 292 seats in the Assembly. 

There was an apprehension among the Muslim Leaguers that 
in a Congress-dominated Constituent Assembly there would be no* 
chance for the creation of Pakistan, a prospect which alarmed 
Jinnah. On July 29th, at a meeting of the League Council, the- 
League withdrew its acceptance of the Cabinet proposals to which it* 
was committed by the resolution of June. Then the League accepted 
them “in as much as the basis and foundation of Pakistan were 
inherent in the Mission plan by virtue of the compulsory 'grouping of 
the six Muslim provinces.** This acceptance was su^enly reversed 
and the League Council decided to embatk on direct aeSft^M to 
Pakistan. Direct Action Day was setTor August 16, 
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LEAGUE’S DIRECT ACTION 

What was this Direct Action and what form was it to take. 
-Tinnah in a speech on July 29 declared : “Never have we in the 
whole history of the League done ;i)ything except by constitutional 
■methods and by cunstitutionalism. But now we are forced into this 
position. This day we bid goo'i bye to constitutional methods.” 
The silken gloves had been removed and the mailed fist was thrust 
forth. There was to be a violent mass demonstration. On August 
16, started the orgies of violence in celebration of the Direct Action 
ukase from Jinnah. In Bengal alone the outburst of violence 
resulted in 6,000 lives lost and many more tlutusands of casualties. 
The “great killing” as The Statesman describetl the atrocities per¬ 
petrated in those days, saw the Calcutta gutters flowing with the 
red blood of Hindus. Thousands of Hindus fled from the capital 
which was littered with human corpses, with carnage and destruction. 
The ‘Direct Action’ devilish drama extended from cities to villages 
and the Noakhali area became a notorious cent re of massacres. Into 
the neighbouring provinces of Bihar and Assam, the virus spread 
and the contagion of murder, loot and arson was witnessed in 
remote corners as well. These events sent a shiver of horror through¬ 
out the country. The Congress was aghast at the spread of infernal 
terror and the dissemination of death and destruction. 

CONGRESS HORROR-STRICKEN 

The Working Committee of the Congress which met in Delhi 
'during August 27-30, 1946, passed a resolution on the Calcutta 
tragedy. It said it was unfortunate that the Government of Bengal 
• declared August 16 a public holiday giving full scope for hooliganism 
and barbarism. It came to its notice that Muslim processionists 
•carried big bamboo sticks, swords, spears, daggers and axes and 
attacked and assaulted everybody who desisted from or hesitated to 
•close shops. Murders in most brutal circumstances, looting and 
burning of houses on a large scale followed and lasted for 3 or 4 
•days resulting in the death of several thousand persons and looting 
.and burning of property worth crores of rupees. Dead bodies littered 
the streets and many dead and dying persons were thrust into 
nuuAbolefr of underground sewers or thrown into the river. In view 
•of the sMrieus nature of communal riots, it demanded a thorough 
•oncinky by an impartial tribunal. 

On July 22, 1946, Lord Waved invited Nehru to join the 
Aaterim Govenunmit of 14 memben and nominate six including 
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one scheduled caste representative. Lord Waved simultaneously 
invited the League to nominate five members. Jinnah declined 
the invitation. Nehru as the Congress President, to which- 
position he had been elected, accepted the invitation. He also wrote 
to Jinnah suggesting a coalition Government and he got a 
negative reply from him. On August 17th Nehru handed over 
his list of nominees to the Viceroy. The Viceroy then forme<l the 
Government including Nehru, Sardar Patel, llajendra Prasad, C. 
Rajagopalachari, Asaf Ali and Dr. .John Mathai and a Scheduled 
Caste Member, .Jagjivan Ram. Dr. Mathai represented the Indian 
Christians. Sarat Chandra Bose was later added. Two non-League 
Muslims were included in the Government as also a representative- 
each from the Parsi and Sikh communities. The Government 
was announced on August 24 and the members took office ou 
September 2. 

“BLACK DAY” 

M. A. Jinnah was chagrinned at the Ct)nstitution of the- 
Interim Government. He issued instructions that September 2, 1946, 
the day on which the new Government was to assume office, should 
be observed as a “Black Day”. That was the signal for another 
outburst of violence throughout the country. Another -wave of 
terror and horror, hate and violence swept over the country. After 
that, Jinnah felt that this violence would not take him far and 
he decided to enter the Interim Government having realised that the 
Congress, dominating the Government, was putting him and hia 
League at a disadvantage. After continued consultations with the 
Viceroy, he agreed to the League entering the Government and his 
nominees took office on the 26th October. 

LEAGUE WITHIN THE CABINET 

But within the Cabinet the Congress members and the League 
members acted as separate teams and the work of the Government 
was often deadlocked. The Muslim Leaguers worked as a Cabinet- 
within a Cabinet and the result, as far as administration was con-> 
oerned, was disastrous. In regard to the Constituent Assembly, 
Jinnah issued his instructions that no Muslim League member should 
tSbke his seat in the Assembly. The situation was again assuming the 
position of a stalemate. The British Government realised that in 
the conditions that prevailed, they must think of a solution which 
would enable the Indian administration to run smoothly. They 
invited the Congress and League leaders to come to London with 
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the Viceroy for discussions. It was announced that “the purpose of 
the proposed discussions was to endeavour to reach a common 
understanding between the two major parties on which the work of 
the Constituent Assembly can proceed with the co-operation of all 
parties.” 

On December 3, 1946, Lord Wavell left for London accompani¬ 
ed by Nehru, Jinnah, Liaquat Ali Khan and Sardar Baldev Singh. 

The London talks were not a success. Jinnah was intran¬ 
sigent and intractable. No agreement could be arrived at regarding 
co-operation of the Parties in the Constituent Assembly. The issue 
on which the discussions broke up related to whether or not the 
decisions of the groups of provinces should be taken group-wise or 
province-wise. The League supported by the British Government' 
took the former view but the Congress held fast to the latter. The 
talks ended on the 6th December, 1946. Nehru and Baldev Singh 
returned in time to attend the opening of the Constituent Assembly 
on the 9th December. 



CHAPTER LIV 


FREEDOM IN SIGHT 

T he Constituent Assembly met on the 9th December, 1946 and 
elected Bajendra Prasad as the permanent chairman. Not 
:a single member of the League attended the Assembly. In liis 
^opening speech Bajendra Prasad deplored the absence of the 
League members but that did not, he said, detract from the sovereign 
character of the Assembly in whose proceedings no outside authority 
•could interfere and whose decisions could not be upset or altered or 
modified and he assured that the Constitution would be so framed as 
to be acceptable to all groups in India. The Assembly went on wdth 
its work despite the absence of the League. 

DEADLINE 

Meanwhile, Lord Wavell was replaced by Lord Mountbatten 
as the Viceroy of India charged with the task of transferring power 
to Indians and the deadline was set as June 1948, which was later 
advanced to August 15, 1947. 

Between the League and the Congress the cleavage only 
widened and deepened and communal clashes and riots continued to 
disfigure and disgrace the country. Gandhi was touring Noakhali 
area in south-east Bengal to bring about communal amity. In 
Tunjab there was a terrible flare-up on 4th March, 1947, starting 
with clashes in Lahore spreading rapidly to Amritsar, Attock, Multan 
and Bawalpindi. By March 20, it was officially announced that 2,044 
persons had been killed in the Punjab and over 1,000 seriously 
injured. There were similar carnivals of death and destruction in 
Bombay and Calcutta. 

Lord Mountbatten had conversations with Nehru and 
•Gandhi and Jinnah. He persuaded them to issue an appeal 
-to all communities to stop this carnage, this hate and this violence 
M they led nowhere. But there was no response. It was becoming 
increasingly clear that the chaos, the strife and disorder were not 
going to end unless the country was partitioned. Gandhi was 
inflexibly and implacably opposed to the idea of partition. His heart 
lolled at the very thought. But to Nehru and Sardar Patel this 
•seemed to be the only solution to the tragic impasse. Was India to 
t>e drowned in an ocean of blood or was it to be extricated even if it 
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involved the breaking up of the unity of the country. What was the 
view of Britain ? How was it thinking and on what lines ? 

Lord Mountbatten could think of partition as the only remedy. 
He thought of dividing Bengal and Punjab which were Muslim 
majority provinces into Muslim and Hindu majority provinces and he 
•sounded Jinnah about it and got his consent before making any 
announcement. He had conversations with Nehrii and the 
'Congress. His draft Plan allowed for the principle of partition but 
provided for early Dominion Status as an interim arrangement. It 
•envisaged one or two sovereign States. Nehru insisted that 
India and the Constituent Assembly should be successors to British 
•Government. Pakistan must be merely the outcome of permission 
to dissident States. Lord Mountbatten was then summoned to 
London from where he returned on May 31, 1947 with a Plan approved 
by Whitehall. The Plan accepted the principle of partition leaving 
the Congress and the League to devise the details, the British Govern¬ 
ment undertaking the transfer of power to the two States on the 
basis of full Dominion Status. Nehru and Sardar Patel were 
reconciled to Partition. That was the only method, they thought, by 
which Jinnah would not have the chance of blocking the progress 
of India. ‘‘By cutting off the head, we shall get rid of headache,” 
said Nehru in a fit of exasperation. On June 3, 1947, Lord 
JMountbatten secured the consent of the Congress and the League to 
the Plan. That evening Lord Mountbatten, Nehru, Jinnah and 
Baldev Singh broadcast to the nation. 

GANDHI HEART-BROKEN 

What about Gandhi ? In these plans and programmes for the 
vivisection of India, where was he ? He was thrown into the back- 
rground. He stuck to a united India. His heart was broken with 
the thought of vivisection. What did he say at a prayer meeting 
^referring to Nehru’s broadcast : “He is our king. But we should 
aiot be impressed by everything that the King does or does not do. 
If he has devised something good for us we should praise him. If he 
3ias not, then we shall say so.” In these enigmatic but emphatic 
avoids, Gandhi revealed his heart in an agony of despair but in a 
regretful mood of reconciliation to what was inevitable. 

A Boundary Commission under the chairmanship of Sir Cyril 
RadclifFe tore the two provinces of Punjab and Bengal into bits 
.apiece, making 4 provinces of them. The Bengal and Punjab Legis- 
Batures voted for Partition. The N. W. F. P. by a referendum decided 
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to join Pakistan. As August 15 approached when India was to be^ 
divided into two Sovereign States, the exodus from Muslim provinces- 
and Hindu provinces of Punjab and Bengal, began in the midst of 
frenzy anrl fright. It was a tremendous movement of human mass 
crossing the borders. It was estimated that nearly 10 million human 
beings were on the march from Bengal and Punjab, and what was 
this trek due to ? The approaching partition had set in motion the 
worst exhibition of brutal passions in human beings and made the 
life of the communities belonging to the minority a heap of misery 
and sorrow and tragedy. The birth of two independent States spelt 
a human holocaust and disaster of a magnitude which history never 
recorded. It is estimated that in the 2-way trek between India and 
Pakistan 200,000 perished—a colossal toll ol' death. 

, In the Constituent Assembly, on the midnight of 15th August,. 
1947, when it was just breaking into dawn and making India inde¬ 
pendent, every member of this august Assembly, starting with 
Nehru, took the following pledge : 

“At this solemn moment when the people of India through suffering 
and sacrifice, have secured freedom, I, a member of the Constituent 
Assembly of India, do dedicate myself in all humility to the service of 
India and her people to the end that this ancient land attain her rightful 
place in the world and make her full and willing contribution to the 
promotion of world peace and the welfare of mankind.” 

On this memorable day, Nehru in a message to the Nation 

said : 

“On this day our first thoughts go to the architect of this freedom,, 
the father of our nation, who embodying the old spirit of India, held 
aloft the torch of freedom and lighted up the darkness that surrounded 
us. We have often been unworthy followers of his and have strayed 
from his message, but, not only we, but the succe^ing generations, 
will remember this message and bear the imprint in their hearts of this- 
great son of India, magnificent in his faith and strength, courage and 
humility, however high the wind or stormy the tempest.” 

The toil and turmoil of nearly three decades during which’ 
Gandhi spread the message of truth and non-violence and led the 
nation’s struggle for freedom through the pathless woods of agon3r 
and despair, of hope and longing, have borne fruit. How many had 
died in the struggle, reckless of their lives, how many had martyred 
themselves for the sake of the freedom of their country and country* 
men, cannot be reckoned other than in terms of the spirit that lay 
behind their sacrifice and suffering. Amidst and against odds, 
Gandhi led the Congress and what an experience of glory a,t^<T 
blessedness was of those who had followed him through the thorn^r 
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ways to reach the haven of freedom’s bliss. How piany times did the 
pearest of his followers stray away from Gandhi and came back 
repentant and how affectionately did he receive them back. . And to 
all of them what a consummation of magnificent achievement it was 
to have seen the red glow of the dawn of freedom for which they had 
dreamed and suffered and sacrificed. 

What a pain and agony and anguish it was to Gandhi who 
strove for India’s unity, when he had to witness the country’s parti¬ 
tion on communal basis. The apostle of Hindu-Muslim unity had to go 
through the agony of witnessing this partition. And what a partition 
it was, bathed in blood and littered with corpses, Gandhi’s heart 
was in a cauldron of anguish w^hen he saw India free through carnage, 
devastation and death, free through fratricides, through the most 
heinous killing, massacre and murder. Gandhi was not moved by 
the glow of freedom. He was in the frightful grip of grief. His 
heart sank into fathomless depths of sorrow. 

WORKING OOMMITTJiE’S APPROVAL 

Here it would be appropriate to record the resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee on the transference of power which the 
British Government announced would take place on August 15, 1947. 
The Working Committee which met at Delhi on July 19 and 20 
stated that it welcomed the ending of foreign domination in India 
and the dawm of freedom for which her people laboured and suffered 
for generations. This freedom had come in a manner which did not 
bring full joy with it, for, it was accompanied by the secession of some 
parts of the country. August 15th ended an era and began another. 
The Committee called upon the people to begin this new era in 
India’s history with courage, discipline and confidence and with the 
determination to extend full freedom and opportunity to every citizen 
to whatever religion or class he or she might belong. 

CONGRESS WORK 

In connection with the work of the Congress during this 
troublous period, we have to go back a little and record what the 
organisation had done in tike non-political sphere. We have traced 
in the foregoing par^aphs the constitutional tangle and how since 
the Working Committee members were released when the war was 
nearing its end, they dealt with the situation, carried on conversations 
and negotiations with the British Government for the transfer of 
power, culininating in the emergence of freedom on August 16 , 1047 . 
The Congress engrossed as it was with constitutional mattcm leading 
to India’s freedom, was not unmindful of its other obligations. 
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To go back to the Working Committee meeting of March 12-16, 
1946 when the food crisis in the country was at its height, the 
Committee issued an appeal to the people not to lose heart, not to go 
panicky but to meet the crisis with courage. The Congress Committees 
and Congressmen were advised to give every help to the people in 
the hour of crisis. Dealing with the international situation it 
deplored the rivalries among great powers and it warned that peace 
and freedom could not grow in an atmosphere of continuing conflict. 
It also referred to the disabilities of Indians in S. Africa. 

The Working Committee met in Delhi from April 12-18, April 
25-30, May 17-24 and June 9-26, 1946. These meetings were pri¬ 
marily concerned with the Cabinet Mission and negotiations on their 
proposals. 

Besides these, the Committee meetings dealt with Indonesia’s 
offer of rice to India and the Committee congratulated Dr. Shariar, 
Prime Minister of Indonesia, on the offer of half a million tons of 
rice to India. The Committee congratulated the Indians of South 
Africa on starting Civil disobedience campaign to fight the Disabilities 
imposed on them. A resolution sympathising with the Indians in 
Ceylon who were fighting for their rights of citizenship was passed. 

It was at the meeting of the Committee held from July 5-8, 
1946, that the Committee appointed a Sub*Committee for preparing 
material for the Constituent Assembly, The Committee consisted of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Asaf Ali, K. M. Munshi, N. Gopalaswamy Iyengar, 
K. T. Shah, D. V. Gadgil, Humayun Kabir and K. Santanam. 

The Committee considered steps to be taken against Kashmir 
Government’s ban on Nehru’s entry into that State and the continued 
detention of Sheikh Abdullah. 

The A.I.C.C. met at Bombay on July 6 and 7 where Maulana 
Azad laid down his office as President and thereafter Nehru occupied 
the chair and functioned as the President of the Congress. 

The Constitution of the Congress was revised. The member¬ 
ship was open to everyone aged 18 and who believed in the object 
of the Congress. The term of every member of an elected Committee 
shall be 3 years. A member to be eligible for election to any elective 
Committee should be a habitual wearer of Khadi. The election of 
A.I.C.C. members shall be by distributive vote. 

In a circular issued to P.C.Cs the Secretary stated that they 
should have a responsible Information Officer who would keep the 
A.I.C.C. regularly informed about the happenings in the provinces 
with special reference to Congress activities. 
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The Congress was also very particular about the strengthening 
of the volunteer corps. General Shah Nawaz Khan was put in charge 
of the organisation. A National Volunteer Corps Department was 
opened in the A.I.C.C. Office and provincial organisations were asked 
to communicate with it direct. The office would also have a separate 
section for women and minor bnys and girls. 

The Working Committee se nt its greetings to the Philippines on 
the assumption of independence on July 4, 1946. In its resolution 
it said that “freedom and independence are the battle cries of every 
Asian country and people. Every advance of freedom therefore in 
any country of Asia is welcome.'* 

There was concern about the situation in Goa. The Committee 
in a resolution on Goa stated : “The Fascist authoritarian adminis¬ 
tration of Portugal functions in a peculiarly oppressive way in this 
very small colony." The Committee sent their greetings to the 
people of Goa and expressed their sympathy in their struggle for the 
establishment of civil liberties. The Committee also expressed its 
deep concern about the situation of Indians in East Africa where the 
Immigration Restriction Bill was on the anvil. 

The Working Committee which met in Delhi from September 
21 to 25, 1946, passed two resolutions, one on Baluchistan and the 
other on Kashmir. The Committee wanted that Baluchistan, having 
no popular Government, should have a popular interim Government. 
By the other resolution the Committee condemned repression in 
Kashmir and wanted the Kashmir Government to receive a deputa¬ 
tion on behalf of the Congress. 

The Committee considered the agrarian situation and the neerl 
for removal of intermediaries whose position was anomalous. The 
Committee resolved upon the acceleration of the process of abolition 
of intermediaries. 

There was some difference of opinion as to the advisability of 
members of the Interim Government functioning as members of the 
Working Committee. Pant moved a resolution in the A.I.C.C. that “no 
one will be debarred from the membership of the Working Committee 
or any other body of the Congress on account of his holding office m 
the Interim Government." The resolution provoked a number of 
amendments, chief among them relating to the fixation of a ratio 
of members of the Interim Government who would find a place in 
the Working Committee. The amendments were defeated and the 
original resolution was passed 135 voting for it and 80 against. 
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EVE OF INDEPENDENCE 

T he Meerut Session of the Congress was held on 23rd and 24th 
November, 1946 with Acharya Kripalani, President, in the chair. 
The Session ratified the Working Committee’s decisions with regard 
to the Constituent Assembly and the Interim Government. The 
Session also reaffirmed resolutions passed by the A.I C.C. and the 
Working Committee regarding position of Indians in S. Africa and 
East Africa. The Session considered the position of the States. It 
regretted that some of the Rulers of Indian States had not realised 
the spirit of the times. In view of the growing crisis in the States, 
the Congress declared that it considered the struggle for freedom in 
States an essential part of the larger struggle in India. 

The Session also considered the necessity for revising the 
Constitution of the Congress organisation. It authorised the 
A.I.C.C. to amend and revise the Congress Constitution so as to 
make the Congress as widely representative of the Indian people as 
possible and at the same time to make it a more efficient instrument 
for giving effect to the national will. 

The A.I.C.C. which met immediately after the Congress Session, 
appointed a Sub-Committee to suggest changes in the Constitution. 

The Working Committee met on March 6, 7 and 8, 1947 at 
Delhi. At this meeting a constructive programme committee was 
constituted to guide and advise the Congress Committees and the 
public to carry out specially the following items of the constructive 
programme ; Khadi, Village Industries, Basic Education, Harijan 
Work, Literacy and Hindusthani Prachar. The members of the 
Commitb^ were : Shanker Rao Deo, P. C. Ghosh, Jugal Kishore, 
Jairamdas Daulatram, R. R. Diwakar and Shrimati Sucheta 
Kripalani. 

Hie Working Committee directed all Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees to take immediate steps to reorganise their volunteer organisa¬ 
tions. 

The next meeting of the Working Committee was held on May 
1, 2 and 4, 1947 at Delhi. The Committee considered the 

question of giving directives to Congress Ministries in provinces 
regarding the abolition of zamindaries and decided that legislation 
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^should be ezpeditioitBly undertakeii and expressed the view that 
'there was no need to give any special directions at present. The 
Working Committee at its meeting held between May 31 and June 6 
•decided that in view of the developing political situation the con¬ 
sideration of the draft Constitution of the Congress by the A.I.C.C. 
should be postponed. 

An emergent meeting of the A.I.C.C. was held on June 14 and 
15 at Delhi and endorsed the resolutions of the Working Committee 
regarding the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. 

The A.I.C.C. in a circular dated 30th May 1947 informed all 
P.C.Cs that it had opened a Students Department. The Department 
Avas intended to give proper direction and guidance to the student 
<;oramimity so that they might develop along proper lines through 
<^onstriictive activities. 

The Working Committee of the Congress at its meeting on July 
19, 20, 1947, considered the question whether the National Flag as 
finally approved by the Constituent Assembly should be adopted by 
the Congress. The Committee held that the National Flag as re- 
•commended by the Flag Committee and to be adopted by the 
<^onstituent Assembly and which was substantially the same as the 
'Congress Flag should be adopted by the Congress. 

It will be seen from a brief account of the various subjects 
dealt by the A.I.C.C. and the Congress Working Committee, during 
the period when the Constitutional tangle was causing anxiety and 
engaging the leaders’ attention, that the Congress organisation was 
not unmindful of its duty to the people and its other obligations as 
a responsible democratic organisation. On the home front there was 
the concentration on the constructive programme like Khadi and 
Village Industries which were to raise the economic level of the 
people. Particular attention was paid to the volunteer organisation 
for enforcing discipline among the people and training a corps which 
would be essential to preserve order in times of internal trouble. 
There was again concern shown in regard to proper guidance to the 
student community which provided the most combustible material. 
In view of growing labour unrest proper attention was paid to the 
organisation of workers. Abroad, there were thousands of Indian 
nationals in Ceylon, in E. Africa and S. Africa, about whose dis- 
•abilities the Congress shared anxiety and expressed its sympathy 
with the sufferers. The freedom movement in Goa received Congress 
support. The emergence of Philippines and Indonesia into the arena 
•of the free countries of the world was welcomed. 
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Thus the Congress as a national institution which fought for 
decades incessantly for the freedom of the country, realised its ideal. 
Its many-sided activity which penetrated to the villages, its 
championship of the cause of the lowliest and the lowest, its un¬ 
faltering espousal of the cause of Indian freedom, had endeared it 
to the people of the countiy. Its strength lay in the support it 
received from the masses and in what it gave to the masses back in 
the shape of freedom. Having won freedom, the Congress entered 
on a new phase in its variegated career, not only as a national 
organisation but as a political Party directing the Government of 
the country. 



PART IV 

[ 1947—1959 ) 




CHAPTER LVI 


ADVENT OF FREEDOM 

I NDIA won freedom on the 15th August 1947. India emerged out 
of two centuries of foreign domination. 

The Indian National Congress which was born in 1885, conti- 
mued the struggle for the freedom of the country until 1947 when it 
finally got what it had dreamed for and what it had striven for. 

The real freedom fight began with Gandhi’s leadership of the 
Congress in 1919. Until then the Congress had only an amorphous 
idea of what it really wanted. The struggle of the Congress at the 
beginning was only confined to agitation for more elected seats in the 
legislatiires, for more and higher jobs in the administration of the 
<30untry ; in short for the gradual transfer of responsibility to Indians 
in the administration. The slogan of “Swaraj” as the goal of India 
w^as raised by Dadabhai Naoroji in 1906. But that remained a pious 
wish, a distant dream, a vague ideal. 

It was only after Gandhi came on the scene and forged the 
weapon of Satyagraha and made the Congress a mass organisation 
and initiated an economic programme for the ujilift of the people, 
that the dream of freedom began taking shape and the vague ideal 
started taking a visible form. After ten years of intense preparation, 
the Congress for the first time, in 1929, gave content to the ideal and 
•expression to the popular desire. Freedom, complete independence 
and Swaraj with all its implications assumed new dimensions, became 
a faith to fight for, a cause to die for. 

Freedom was w'on, but at what cost. The country was parti¬ 
tioned. Blood of Indians flowed incessantly for months before and 
after the country became free. Fratricidal war of an unprecedented 
nature was fought on the borders of the two States, India and 
Pakistan. There was a tremendous exodus of people across the new 
frontiers of the States. The loss of life and property involved in 
these colossal migrations of people from one State to another was 
incalculable. 

India inherited, as a part of the cost of the freedom it had won, 
the gigantic problem of settling the refugees. It meant colossal 
amounts of money. It meant a physical and psychological strain of 
the greatest magnitude. 
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Then, it had to face the problem of the 600 independent States 
which had to be integrated into the new frame-work of an indepen¬ 
dent India. It was a task which demanded the greatest tact and 
statesmanship of the leaders of the new nation, who were till thea 
only accustomed to agitate and not to administer. 

Tile new State liad to encounter the rebellious attitude of the- 
Hyderabail State which had to be subdued, 

India had to go to tho rescue of Kashmir against which Pakistani 
not only threatened aggression but launched it on a war-scale. 

There was the economic situation. Food was scsirce and it had. 
to be fotmd. 

While these problems had to be faced, there was the need to* 
build up the nation which the foreign rulers left in a State of political 
confusion and economic chaos. 

The Congre&s became the inheritor of all these problems. Its^ 
leaders who became the successors of the departed Government, had 
to find solutions. The Congress had, therefore, to undertake the mighty 
task of bringing order where there was chaos, of bringing peace and 
security where there was danger and disturbance and build up a nationi 
which had been reduced to ruin by two centuries of ruthless ex¬ 
ploitation by a foreign ruler. 

ROLE OP CONGRESS 

The question had been mooted whether the Indian National 
Congress having achieved its task of winning freedom for the country 
had any other purpose to serve and whether it should not be dis¬ 
solved. The view was then taken that tho'Congress should continue 
to function and that it had a historic role to play in building up the 
nation. The question assumed large importance. 

In August, 1947, the General Secretary of the Congress, Shankar 
Rao Deo, issued a circular to all Provincial Congress Committees on 
the future role of the Congress. He said ; 

“If India’s destiny is to be fulfilled and it has to take its proper 
place in the community of nations, then its unity ie essential and tliero- 
18 no other organisation more fitted for this difficult task than the 
Congress. Its need, therefore, is greater than before. Besides, at thi» 
mwt critical period in her history. India requires for its gradual and 
orderly political, social and economic all-round progress, one big political 
party, large enough to guarantee a stable Government and strong enough 

organisationally to maintain its hold and influence over the people. 

he Congress alone can answer all these requirements. The Congress 
has proved its capacity to adapt itself to the needs of the 
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times. A fresh historic task has to bo taken up without any break in 

tho continuity of the life of the Congress. The Indian National 

Congress is a cherished name for the millions in this country. It is a 
symbol of the nation’s long and bitter struggle and tangible embodiment 
of its political cultural, social and economic aspirations.” 

The circular also mentioned that the Congress in its various 
iresolutions had promised to the masses fundamental rights, economic 
freedom, elimination of exploitation of any kind, uplift of workers 
-and peasantvi, when power e?bTne into h‘Anda and when power did 
•come, it could not abdicate its responsibility. It had the moral duty 
'to fulfil its promises, to carry out its pledges. 

KRIPALANFS RESIGNATION 

A very important meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
was held in November, 1947 on the loth. Kith and 17th instants at 
Delhi, Acharya Kiipalani, Congress President, presiding. It was at 
this meeting, which was the first after the attainment of freedom, 
that the President posed a number of vital problems and offered his 
resignation as he felt that by his continuance in office, he might 
prove a hindrance to the building up of solidarity and unity in the 
organisation. It was at this meeting also that the future of the 
<;)ongress was clearly defined. 

Acharya Kripalani in the course of his speech traced the story 
of partition, the insecurity which minorities in Pakistan felt, the 
problem of the refugees and the duty of the State. He posed the 
problem of violence and non-violence, the problem of internal dis¬ 
sensions, the problem of maintaining Congress Parties in Pakistan, 
the problem of continuing the Congress organisation, the scheme of 
Gandhi’s decentralisation programme, the problem of India having a 
powerful army and heavy armaments and similar and allied problems. 
He posed also the question of deteriorating moral calibre among 
Congressmen. Then he came to the most vital matter of the relation- 
sship between the Congress organisation and the Government. He 
w^anted that the leadership in the Government and in the Congress 
should work in harmony. He thought there was a lot of confusion 
in this matter. That harmony was essential was admitted but how 
was it to be achieved. He said he was the executive head of the 
•organisation but he did not enjoy the confidence of his colleagues in 
the Cabinet. Why should he then continue to hold the office. He 
would remove himself. But he warned his colleagues that unless 
liarmony prevailed both the Government and the organisation were 
ibound to suffer. He also wanted that the Congress Working Committee 
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should not be overweighted by members of the Government as it was 
then constituted. 

After the President’s speech and his announcement of hi». 
resignation, a resolution on “Elimination of Foreign Rule and the 
Fundamental Policy of the Congress” was moved by Nehru. The 
A.I.C.C. welcomed the elimination of foreign rule and the establish¬ 
ment of a free and independent State and a Government responsible 
to the people of the country. The freedom achieved was not the 
kind of freedom envisaged during its long history. It was accompanied 
by secession of parts of the country and di&asters of unparalleled 
magnitude. Although Congress agreed to a division of the country 
that thereby internal conrlicts might cease, it had never accepted 
the theory that there were two or more nations in India. The 
Congress assured to the minorities in India protection to the best 
of its ability. “Real progress in India,” said the resolution “has yet 
to be achieved and this can only be done by adhering to the ideals- 
and policy of the Congrers and discarding and opposing all false 
doctrines which have done s<i much mischief to India and her 
people.” 

The meeting of the A.I.C.C. also passed a number of other 
resolutions touching Indian States, Refugees, Communal Organisation 
etc. With regard to Indian States, it deplored the attitude of the- 
Princes who tyrannised over the people. It acknowledged that with 
freedom won by the people of British India, the people of the States 
had the moral right to similar freedom from feudal domination. It 
hoped that the Princes of States would read the signs of the times. 
About communal organisations, the A.I.C.C. said that religioua 
bodies like Hindu Mahasabha, the Muslim League and the Akali 
Party, should give up their communal activities or cease to dabble- 
in political matters. On the problem of refugees, the A.I.C.C. observed 
that it looked with disfavour on large-scale migration and wanted 
that it should be discouraged and that conditions should be created! 
in India and Pakistan for minorities to live in peace and security.. 
However, said the A.I.C.C. the refugees in the Indian Union are- 
“entitled to every care and attention from the authorities and the- 
people as long as they have to remain there.” 

OBJECTS OF CONGRESS ’ 

Thwewas an important resolution moved at this meeting- 
in whi<^ the objectives of the Congress were defined. It saM that 
poKtieel independence having bemi won, the Omigress should addresa 
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itself to the great task of the establishment of real democracy in the 
country and a society based on social justice and equality. “Such 
a society" it said, “must provide every man and woman with equality 
of opportunity and freedom tr» work for the unfettered development 
of his or her personality.” It (^ntinued : 

‘*Our aim should be to e'">lve a political system which will combine- 
efSciency of administration w't>h individual liberty and an economic 
structure which will jdeld maximum production without the creation of 
private monopolies and the concentration of wealth and which will 
create proper balance between urban and rural economies. Such a 
social structure can provide an alternative to the acquisitive economy 
of private capitalism and the regimentation of a totalitarian State.” 

A Committee was appointed to draw up an economic programme 
for the country. It would be seen that this was the precursor of 
the future planning for the economic prosperity of the people. That 
the Congress was keenly alive to the need for planning was apparent 
from this resolution. At this meeting the resignation of Acharya 
Kripalani was regretfully accepted after recording the A.I.C.C’s 
appreciation of the services of the President. Dr. Bajendra Prasad 
was elected as the President in the place rendered vacant by tb& 
resignation of Acharya Kripalani. 



CHAPTER LVII 


GANDHI ASSASSINATED 

A mong the tragedies that accompanied the acquisition of 
freedom, was the atrocious assassination of Mahatma Gandhi 
on the 30th January 1948, hardly six months after India won her 
independence. The communal passions that were generated by 
partition and the colossal and the calamitous results of immigration 
of refugees from the new State of Pakistan with their tales of horror 
and abomination, took their toll in the tragic removal of Gandhi 
from the Indian scene. A Hindu fanatic who saw in Gandhi the 
embodiment of communal amity and an enemy of retaliation against 
Muslim atrocities, sent tlie fatal bullet through the frail body of 
this ambassador of peace. Gandhi fell and with him fell the greatest 
exponent of love and non-violence. India and the world mourned 
•the martyr who became a prey to communal hatred. This great son 
of India, this father of the nation, this saint among men, dreamt of a 
free India, worked and suffered for it and realised his dream. But 
at was only a minor part of his larger dream of a united India, his 
loftier ideal of an undivided India where Hindus and Muslims might 
live as brothers. This he could not realise and to the dying day, he 
strove for it and fought for it, fasted for it and at last died for It. 

The Working Committee of the Congress had an emergent 
meeting on February 5 and 0, 1948 where it recorded a touching 
resolution on the assassination of Gandhi. It recorded its sense of 
shame and sorrow. It was indicative of the communal poison which 
had been sedulously spread for years in this country. It was against * 
the spread of this poison and to establish peace and harmony that 
Gandhi pitted the whole might of his great personality and risked 
his life by undertaking an unlimited fast shortly before his tragio 
murder. That fast was terminated on the sixth day when pledges 
were given to ensure that Muslims could live with honour and security 
in India, The Working Committee called on all Congressmen and 
^organisations to initiate and carry on an intensive drive against 
^communalism. It asked the Government to take note of forces of 
hatred and violence acting in the open or in the dark to disrupt the 
roots of social life and take action to counteract them. The resolu¬ 
tion said that ^^Mahatma Gandhi’s imperishable teachings and 
4 bchievements are enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen and of 
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the world. Succeeding generations will look up to them and j&nd 
inspiration from them. No more fitting memorial can be raised to 
his memory which can never fade away. Nevertheless there is a duty 
cast upon all his countrymen as well as others to help in every way 
in the furtherance of his ideals by practical work in the sphere of 
constructive activities which were so near to his heart and for which 
he laboured incessantly.” The Working Committee resolved to 
raise a National Memorial Fund to carry out these constructive 
«,ctivities on an all-India basis. 

COMMUNALISM 

The Congress was stirred to its depths by the prevailing at¬ 
mosphere of communal bitterness and rancour. It had to do some¬ 
thing to check it and ultimately to exterminate it. Mahatma Gandhi 
•was the most tragic casualty of the prevalence of communal passions. 
It had also to devise means of raising the National Memorial Fund, 
to pursue the ideals set by Mahatma Gandhi and implement them. 
The objective of the Congress had to be redefined and some changes 
had to be made in the constitution to enforce greater discipline and 
purity in the organisation. These being very urgent, a meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee was held on 21st and 22nd 
February, 1948 at New Delhi. 

At this meeting a resolution was passed on ‘'Communalism and 
the Congress.” It called on ‘*all Congressmen in particular and the 
public in general to exert themselves to the utmost to fight the demon 
of communalism which unless immediately checked may destroy our 
freedom and defeat our objective.” It could not forget that Gandhi 
was a prey to communalism. The A.I.C.C. took the opportunity “of 
:solemnly reaflSrming its determination to continue to follow the path 
’•he has lighted for us.” It congratulated the Central and State 
<5overnments for having taken speedy steps to ban such communal 
•organisations as were deliberately trying to spread the poison and 
iassured the Government of its active support. It realised that to 
•discharge its heavy responsibility, it must set its own house in order 
and called on Congressmen to purify the organisation. It reiterated 
its faith in the ideal of a “secular and democratic State based upon 
€)ocial, economic and political justice, wherein every citizen, irres¬ 
pective of his or her religious profession will be assured equal rights 
•of citizenship.” 

The A.I.C.C. endorsed the resolution of the Working Committee 
xegarding the Gandhi National Memorial Fund and appealed to the 
people for contributing at least ten days’ income to this fund. 
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CONGRESS CONSTITUTION AMENDED 

Some changes in the Congress Constitution as recommended by 
the Working Committee were adopted. Regarding the object of the- 
Congress, the resolution stated : “The object of the Indian National 
Congress is the well-being and advancement of the people of India 
and the establishment of a co-operative commonwealth in India 
based on equality of opportunity and of political, economic and 
social rights and aiming at world peace and fellowship.” Other 
changes related to election of delegates and a definition of Effectivo 
Members. Members of Primary Panchayats would elect Delegates to 
the Congress who would also form the Provincial Congress Committee. 
An Effective Member should be a habitual wearer of Khadi and a 
teetotaller. He must devote regularly a part of his time for construc¬ 
tive work. Only Effective Members were entitled to stand aa 
candidates for all Congress Committees. Another change related to 
Congress Sessions which would thereafter be held every year. 

Thus at this se-ssion of the A.I.C.C. the objective of the 
Congress and the lines on which the Government of the country 
under the auspices of the Congress would be run liad been defined. 
The Congress was bent on establishing a secular State where every 
citizen would have equal opportunities to rise to his or her full 
stature. The Congress was clear in its mind that India should be a 
purely democratic State and that it should pursue this ideal without 
any deviation. 

The All-India Congress Committee which met at Bombay on 
April 24, 25 and 26, 1948, had a resolution on the changes in the 
Congress Constitution recommended by the Congress Constitution 
Committee, which were in addition to what had already been effected 
at its last sitting. According to these recommendations there were 
to be 20 members in the Working Committee including the President,. 
Secretaries and the Treasurer. The number of those on the Working 
Committee holding ministerial office in the Government should not 
exceed one-third of the total number of members. All elections to- 
the A.I.C.C. would be by proportional representation. The question 
as to which should be the language in which the proceedings of the 
A.I.C.C. should be conducted was discussed and decision postponed 
until the Constituent Assembly came to a final conclusion as to what 
ahould be the .national language. 

The meeting bad before it a message from Sardar Patel regard¬ 
ing the situation that was developuig in Hydmahad and that :waa 
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causing anxiety. Sardar Patel advised Congressmen not to be alarm¬ 
ed at the tragic events in Hyderabad which the Congress Govern¬ 
ment was alive to and which it was trying to deal with effectively. 

INTEGRATION OF PRINCELY STATES 

The Congress had to consider the situation in the former 
Princely States which had been integrated and constituted into 
autonomous provinces where hitherto Praja Mandals affiliated to the 
All-India States Peoples’ Conference existed. With the formation of 
Ministries, the relationship between the Ministries and the Praja 
Mandals and Regional Councils had to be considered. The meeting 
of the Congress Working Committee held at New Delhi on July 1 
and 2, 1948 appointed a Committee to report on the question of 
setting up Congress organisations in such States. The Working 
Committee also passed a resolution on the subject of relationship 
between the Ministries and the Peoples’ Organisations in these States. 
It said that until the Congress decided to function directly in them, 
the regional councils and Praja Mandals affiliated to the All-India 
States Peoples’ Conference should be treated as Congress Committees 
in the interim period and the Working Committee directed that all 
parliamentary activities should be subject to the same control as 
similar activities in the existing provinces in the Indian Union. The 
meeting also passed a resolution on the boundaries of Congress pro¬ 
vinces and opined that they should bo coterminus with administra¬ 
tive provinces but in view of the fact that readjustment of boun¬ 
daries of administrative provinces was under review, the existing 
arrangements should continue until a decision wm arrived at regard- 
inio: administrative boundaries. 



CHAPTER LVIII 


TASKS AHEAD 

T he first anniversary of the birth of independence was a day 
on which the people of the country had to review the situation 
during the first year of freedom. Therefore the Congress treated the 
occasion as of special significance and the Congress President issued 
an appeal on the 10th August, 1948 calling on tlie people to 
celebrate the first Independence day with due solemnity and with 
a sense of introspection. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad said that the Day 
was to be observed as a day of “remembrance and dedication.” The 
attainment of freedom was preceded and succeeded by happen¬ 
ings which left a trail of sorrow and siiffei ing. There w’^ore colossal 
migrations of people and the problems created thereby had yet 
remained unsolved. Problems of big import reciuiring solution had 
arisen owing to accession of Kashmir and non-accession of Hyderabad 
and they were before the country and wei e causing anxiety to the 
Government, There were then the problems of poverty, hunger and 
disease and rising spiral of prices which had to be successfully 
tackled. Therefore the day was not to be a day of rejoicing. It had 
to be a day of rededication to the service of people. Manifold 
problems had to be solved and this could only happen if there was 
complete co-operation between the people and the national Govern¬ 
ment. Every Congressman should search his heart, cleanse it of all 
impurity and take a pledge for self-dedication to a stupendous task. 
The appeal finally said : “Let us remember that the time has not 
come for resting on our oars but the urgency of the problems demands 
a strong pull and a long pull to carry us to our destined goal.” 

The first birth anniversary of India’s Independence, was thus 
to be celebrated with solemnity, with full awareness of the multi¬ 
farious problems confronting the country, and with a complete 
dedication to the service of the people. The Congressmen’s duty was 
explained by the President in the context of prevailing atmosphere. 

The first Congress Session that met after the achievement of 
independence and after the tragic death of Mahatma Gandhi, was 
at Jaipur on the 19th December, 1948. The Session was presided 
over by Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. At this session, the conditions 
in the country after the advent of freedom and after the assassination 
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of Mahatma Gandhi were reviewed. Among the resolutions passed 
at this Session were those relating to Partition of the country, rise 
of commiinalism, Labour, Foreign Policy and foreign possessions in 
the country, the economic programme, standards of public conduct 
and other important matters. The need for enunciating policies 
and giving a direction to Congress activities and conveying the 
message of a resurrected India was considered to be imperative. 
A free nation after the toils and turmoils of a prolonged fight for 
independence had many problems to solve and policies to lay down. 
India had to extricate herself from the many handicaps and hard¬ 
ships which were a legacy of the foreign rule. When for the first 
time, the Congress which won freedom to the nation was meeting 
after achieving its ideal, it had to move warily, adumbrate its 
programmes after due deliberation and give a proper lead to the 
country. 

MESSAGE OF CONGRESS 

After expressing its sense of profound sorrow and shame at 
the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, the father of the nation, and 
after oifering its homage to all the martyers who had laid down 
their lives in the country’s struggle for independence, a resolution on 
“The Message” of the Congress, was moved by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 
“The Message” referred to the struggle for freedom and the unique 
and unparalleled leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. It said : “Political 
freedom having been attained through non-violent action under the 
leadership of Gandhi, the National Congress has now to labour for 
the attainment of social and economic freedom so that progress and 
equal opportunity may como to all the people of India without any 
distinction of race or religion.” Having achieved independence, to 
enjoy its fruits, they must discharge their responsibilities and 
obligations. It was the highest privilege of Congressmen to serve 
the people and those who hankered after office or power, did an 
ill-service to the country. Gandhi had insisted on moral values 
which gave meaning to life. Finally “The Message” urged on all 
Congressmen to face the difficulties and crises of today, both national 
and international, so that India might grow in freedom and moral 
stature and the great objectives for which this Congress had stood 
might be fulfilled. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

The resolution on “Foreign Policy” stated that the achievement 
of independence brought new responsibilities to India in international 
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affairs. The foreign policy of India ‘‘must necessarily be based on 
the principles that have guided the Congress in past years.” These 
principles were the promotion of world peace, the freedom of .all 
nations, racial equality and the ending of imperialism and colonialism. 
Tn particular, the Congress was interested in the freedom of the 
nations and peoples of Asia and Africa. With a view to advance the 
cause of world peace, India had associated herself with the 
United Nations. It should be the constant aim of the foreign policy 
of India to maintain friendly and co-operative relations with all 
nations and to avoid entanglement in military or similar alliances 
which tended to divide up the world into rival groups, thus endanger- 
ing the peace of the world. 

In connection with the existence of some foreign possessions in 
India, the Congress said that they had no place in a free India. It 
hoped that the transfer would be brought about by peaceful methods. 

The Congress regretted that the South African Government 
still continued to treat Indians living there in disregard of the 
principles laid down in the Charter of the United Nations and ex¬ 
pressed its sympathy with the sufferers. 

The developments in the Princely States resulting in the ending 
of the system prevailing under British rule and their integration, 
merger and union with the Indian Union, were welcomed by the 
Congress. 

The sympathy of the Congress was extended to the sufferers of 
Partition. It appreciated the work of relief and rehabilitation under- 
taken by the Central and State Governments. 

COMMUNALISM 

The Congress then dealt with the problem of communalism. 
It noted that the freedom of the nation was imperilled by communal 
and separatist tendencies. To preserve freedom, it was essential 
that this spirit of communalism should be exorcised. The aim of the 
Congress was to develop this great country as a “democratic, secular 
state which neither favours nor discriminates against any particular 
religion.” The Congress called upon the country “to make a supreme 
effort to restore goodwill, peace and harmony among the various 
communities that form the nation.” 

LABOUR POLICY 

The Congress was conscious of the rise of the Labour movement 
in the country and the need for ameliorating the condition of the( 
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labour classes. The Congress had always stood for the rights of the 
working class and for ending exploitation in every shape or form. 
With the achievement of independence, the task of more direct and 
active participation in the programme of ameliorating the condition 
of the working class devolved more squarely on this great national 
organisation. The Congress appreciated the progressive policy of 
labour legislation by the Centr'ii and Provincial Governments laying 
the foundations of social security. It called upon Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to pursue with vigour and complete within the shortest possible 
time, the programme of improving the lot of the agricultural labour 
already initiated by the Central Government. The Congress exhorted 
'Capital and labour to work whole-heartedly for the maintenance of 
peace and good relations in industry. 

ECONOMIC POLICY 

A matter of vital importance related to the enunciation of eco¬ 
nomic policy. The nation was asked to undergo a period of austerity, 
avoiding all wasteful expenditure. Emphasis was laid on develop¬ 
ment of cottage and small-scale industries. In order to put forth the 
utmost effort in production, it was essential that industrial and 
agrarian conflicts should be avoided. The Government of India had 
announced their industrial policy favouring a mixed economy and 
leaving a very large sector for development and expansion by private 
•enterprise. Great emphasis was laid on more and more production, 
^nd those who were engaged in production were urged to be very 
eareful about keeping the wheels of production constantly moving. 

STANDARDS FOR CONGRESSMEN 

The Congress realised that in spite of the high moral standards 
8et by Mahatma Gandhi, there had been a deterioration among 
•Congressmen. Contact with power had affected many Congressmen, 
stated a resolution at this Session on " Standards of public conduct”. 
The spirit of disinterested service had ceased to motivate actions of 
public men. The Constructive programme had ceased to attract 
■Congressmen and Congress women. Congress should, thereforct' 
devote itself to renewing this service through some form of the Con¬ 
structive programme. The Congress then laid stress on co-operation on 
A wide basis between the Congress organisation and the Government. 
It was not desirable for Congressmen to interfere with Governmental 
activities and complaints against Government should be dealt with by 
the Provincial Congpress Committees'* All Congressmen must set an 
esca^mple in all such matters and maintain a high standard of conduct. 
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LINGUISTIC PROVINCES 

Accepting the principle of redistribution of provinces on a 
linguistic basis, the Congress appointed a committee consisting of 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Pateh 
to review the position and to examine the question in the light of 
decisions taken by the Congress in the past and the requirements of 
the existing situation. 

The Jaipur Session of the Congress was tlius momentous, in 
that, for the first time, it met after independence and an attempt 
was made to place all problems that confronted the country and the 
policies to be pursued, before the plenary meeting of the Congress- 
and sanction obtained from the general body. Whether it was the 
economic policy to be pursued or the foreign policy to be adopted, 
whether it w'as a question of relations between Labour and Capital,, 
or the Congress organisation and the Governmental machinery, certain 
broad programmes and principles had been enunciated. Tho 
Congress had a duty to perform by the nation, giving the people a 
lead, explaining to them the obligations they had and exhorting them 
to a course of action consistent with and contributory to the pro¬ 
gress of the country. This the Congress Session had done successfully 
at Jaipur. 


GANDHI’S DEATH ANNIVERSARY 

The Congress President selected his Working Committee team 
and the first meeting of the Committee was held at New Delhi on 
the 9th and 10th January, 1949. It was decided that 26th January 
should be celebrated as the “Remembrance Day”. Gandhi’s first 
death Anniversary was to be celebrated in a solemn fashion on the 
30th January, 1949. Public meetings should be held on the Day and 
a “Message” issued for the occasion had to be read at the meetings. 
The “Message” said that it was the teaching of Gandhi that service 
should be directed more especially towards promoting unity and 
goodwill among all the people of India, abolishing class distinctions 
and those based on birth or caste or religion and working for a. 
classless democratic society in a peaceful manner. The Message 
concludes : 

**We will endeavour with all earnestness to faoe the difficulties and 
crises of today, both national and international, in the light of that 
Message so that India may grow in freedom and moral stature and 
the great objectives for which Gandhi stood may be fulfilled.” 

At this meeting the Congieas Working Committee confrfdered 
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the economic condition of the country and reiterated the need for 
Congressmen in particular and the people in general to co-operate- 
with the Government in enabling the nation to recover from the- 
malais of scarcity of food material and rising prices. A programme* 
was drawn up for Congressmen and Congress Committees wherein 
austerity was emphasised and greater production was insisted on. 
There was also a call for Savings drive. 

The Labour policy of the Congress was defined. The basis of 
Congress work in Labour would be that the Congress did not seek to- 
control or interfere with the administration of any trade union. The- 
Congress recognised the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Saiigh as a 
specialised organisation for work in the sphere of Labour. Tho 
workers, in respect of their labour activities, were expectecF 
to work in harmony with the P.C.Cs. 

YOUTH MOVEMENT 

The Congress, it must be noted, had at this juncture seriously 
thought of sponsoring a youth movement under its auspices. There 
was a perilous tendency on the part of youth to direct their energies 
to channels which were undesirable and, therefore, the Congress felt 
that the youth should be organised and their energies directed to- 
useful purposes. A programme and a draft constitution were pre-* 
pared by the Congress General Secretary, Shanker Rao Dev and 
sent to the P.C.Cs for being adopted and implemented, with a view 
to “wean our youth from destructive paths to ways of constructive- 
and co-operative effort”. Here were the beginnings of the Congress, 
youth movement which grew into a mighty and useful all-Indian 
organisation, mobilising the energies of the youth of the country 
and canalising them for constructive work. 

The Congress continued to devote itself to routine duties at 
meetings of the Working Committee, looking to organisational 
matters, and strengthening and making itself an instrument for 
public good. On the eve of the National Week in the year 1949, the 
Congress President in issuing directions for the observance of this 
annual occasion which was the legacy of the Punjab tragedy of 1919,. 
reminded Congressmen of their duties and the restoration of moral 
values in their conduct. He said : 

“While air and water are available to all, food and clothing whichv 
the mother earth has yielded in abundance, have had to be controlled 
rationed, and instead of facing this unfortunate contingency witb 
determination and fortitude, people have resorted to the vilest tricks—— 
either by raising prices or by adulterating goods. Both have had 
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disastrous efifect on the morals of the nation... The corruption that is 
noticeable round us can be put down and the normal standards can be 
restored only by a restoration of the moral sense that was operative in 
society in days prior to the war...Let this year’s National Week see 
the nation determined to combat this new disease which has l)e(‘ome 
an epidemic and which threatens to become pandemic. Lot us realise 
that corruption is the complete negation of patriotism and that 
patriotism alone can lift a man from the depths into which he is aju. 
to fall for personal ends.” 

INDIA’S MEMBERSHIP OF COMMONWEALTH 

One of the most crucial questions that the Congress had to 
decide during this period related to the membership of India in the 
British Commonwealth. There was difference of opinion as to whether 
India should continue to be a member of the Commonwealth. The 
Jaipur Session of the Congress resolved that there was no objection 
to keep up the Commonwealth link. That resolution said : 

“In view of the attainment of complete independence and the est ab¬ 
lishment of the Republic of India, which still symbolise that independence 
and give to India that status among the nations of the world that is 
her rightful due, her present association with the L^nited Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth of nations will necessarily have to change, India, 
however, desires to maintain all such links with other countries as do 
not come in the way of her freedom of action and independence and 
the Congress would welcome her free association with the independent 
nations of the Commonwealth for their common weal and the promotion 
of world peace.” 

Nehru attended a conference of the Commonwealth nations 
in London and agreed to India continuing as a full member of the 
■Commonwealth. The Congress President opening the A.I.C.C. pro¬ 
ceedings at Dehra Dun on May 21, 1949, referring to the decision at 
London, stated that the Constituent Assembly had ratified the 
declaration of the Prime Minister regarding continued membership 
of India in the Commonwealth of Nations. He only wished the A.I.C.0 
could have considered this matter earlier. 

Tlie A.I.C,C. confirming the declaration of India’s membership, 
recorded its approval. The Committee observed that this was in 
accordance with the directive given in the foreign policy resolution 
of the Jaipur Congress and ‘‘that it maintains the full sovereign 
independence of the Indian Republic, while at the same time keep^ 
ing the free association of India with other Commonwealth countries 
in a new conception of the Commonwealth which in no way interferes 
with the sovereignty and freedom of action of each member country.’^ 
Jawaharlal Nehru was the target of criticism, sometimes 
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-even violent, from members of the Working Committee for agreeing 
to link India with the Commonwealth. Replying to such criticism, 
Nehru convinced his critics that there was nothing derogatory 
to India in the new connection. He said that what he accepted in 
London was not the same thing that they had been constantly offer¬ 
ing in the past. India was to remain completely sovereign and 
independent and the London agreement gave recognition to this 
fact. Membership of the Commonwealth did not prevent India 
fighting South Africa's apartheid policy. Her being in the Common- 
^vealth did not imply that India would accept all policies variously 
agreed to by the individual countries in the Commonwealth. India 
could have pacts and treaties with Russia and also with U.S.A. for 
mutual benefit. 

This question of India’s membership of the Commonwealth was 
popping up later on critical occasions, but what at this meeting 
Nehru said in explanation of India’s decision, ought to be reassuring 
to all those who had doubts, and the manner in which India’s foreign 
policy was being pursued must silence those who had been apprehen¬ 
sive that India’s independence was in jeopardy as a result of Com¬ 
monwealth connection. 

On this occasion, there was a secret meeting of the A.LC.C. 
where discussions were held on the w^ork of the Congress Ministries 
^nd the question of co-ordination between the Party and the various 
a.dministrations. Some constructive suggestions were made at this 
meeting for maintenance of cordial relations between the Congress 
organisation and the Government of the country. Administration 
of controls, nepotism in administration, slow progress of prohibition 
were some of the subjects discussed at this meeting. 

CONFLICTS BETWEEN P.C.Cs AND MINISTRIES 

With the advent of freedom and the Provincial Ministries 
working in full swing, there had been constant conflicts between 
the Provincial Congress Committees and the Ministries. The question, 
in spite of its being dealt with by the All-India Congress Committee 
e-nd the Working Committee and instructions being issued urging 
harmonious relations between them, gave birth to acute differences 
which were causing a good deal of bitterness. The President of the 
Congress, in a directive to the Ministries and P.C.Cs, said that 
though the P.C.Cs could not control the Provincial Governments, 
the latter must consult the P.C.Cs regarding policies. Such con¬ 
sultation Was found to be absent in some cases. He would, therefore, 
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suggest that every year the Governments should in;; 7 ite the P.C.O^ 
Presidents and General Secretaries to a conference where the program¬ 
me for the year should be presented so that the P.C.Cs’ views miglit 
be known. And also whenever new legislation was undertaken, the 
views of the P.C.Cs should be ascertained. Apart from legislation,, 
numerous questions of administration might require help from the 
parent political organisation. Kationing, controls, blackmarketing 
and corruption were some examples. With regard to grievances, a 
distinction might be drawn between representations and interference.. 
A balance should be held between '*dictatorial advice” and “im¬ 
portunate request.” Close contact between Congress Committees and 
Legislature Parties was made possible by the provision for making 
Provincial heads ex-officio members of Legislature Parties. A reciprocal 
arrangement might profitably be made by the P.C.Cs, inviting re¬ 
presentatives of Provincial Governments to their meetings. 

It was in this manner that efforts were made to smoothen and 
harmonise relations between the P.C.Cs and the Provincial adminis¬ 
trations. The need for proper understanding and the prevalence of 
cordial relations between them had not only been realised but 
adequate emphasis laid thereon, to secure administrative efficiency,, 
incorruptibility and the maintenance of intimate contact betweerk 
the Government and the people. 

The Working Committee of the Congress which met at New 
Delhi on 18th July, 1949, had to consider some of the bickerings: 
between the P.C.Cs and the Ministries in their respective provinces. 
The seriousness of the situation developing in this direction could be 
gauged from the need for the Working Committee giving its decisions*, 
on complaints pertaining to this question. 

The Committee resolved to direct all Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees that they should not pass any no-confidence resolutions: 
against any Congress Ministry. But if they had any grievances against 
the Congress Ministrie.s, they should bring them to the notice of the^ 
Central Parliamentary Board or the Working Committee. 

The Committee took notice of the no-confidenoe motion passed, 
by th^ Rajasthan P.C.C. against the Interim Government of Hiralal 
Shastri and said that the Rajasthan P.C.C. was not within its rights.. 

The Committee considered the complaints against certain ex- 
Ministers of the Madras Government by T. Prakasam and also* 
the report of Shanker Rao Dev, after making an enquiry and 
asked the Premier of the Province to send a report and appointed & 
Sub-Committee consisting of Jawaharlal Nehi^u, Sardar Patel and 
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Dr. Kajendra Prasad to take any other necessary steps and make 
their recommendations. 

The Working Committee deprecated the tendency for any 
member of the Congress Legislature Party giving publicity to any 
complaint or charge he wanted to make against a Minister or any 
•other member of the Party. 

At this meeting of the (.ommittee, the question of bilingual 
areas and protection to language minorities came up for discussion 
and decision. This question was considered in 1937 and the Working 
'Committee passed a resolution defining its attitude. At this meeting 
it was resolved that in fringe or bilingual areas, if the minority was 
•of considerable size, i.e. 20% of the population, documents which 
the public at large had to use, such as Government notices, 
■electoral rolls, ration cards etc. should be in both languages. In 
educational matters, at the primary stage a child shall get instruc¬ 
tion in his mother tongue which would be according to the wishes 
ef the guardian or parent of the child. In fringe areas public primary 
schools giving instruction in the language of a minority would be 
opened or sections joined to other primary schools if there was a 
reasonable number, say 15 pupils in a class demanding instruction 
in that language. In such minority schools, the provincial language 
should be taught from the middle stage. Instruction in the Secondary 
stage must also be given to minorities in their own language if there 
was a sufficient number of students. 

It may be observed that the Congress had to tackle this question 
from time to time because of the attitude of Provincial Governments 
which paid scant consideration for the interests of language minorities. 
As it will be seen later, in the Indian Constitution, provision was 
made for the cultural rights of language and other minorities and 
After the reorganisation of States, statutory protection mas accorded 
1)0 language minorities in States. The principle that no single citizen 
-of India should suffer in any respect had guided the Congress through- 
■out its career and its concern for the language minorities is a laud¬ 
able illustration. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF FREEEOM 

T WO years had gone by since independence was achieved and on* 
the eve of the 15th August, 1949, the President of the Congress? 
issued an appeal to the people to celebrate the Second Independence 
Anniversary with due solemnity. He said in his appeal that short 
as the duration might appear, ‘‘the content of achievement during 
the interval has been considered by critics as ample and in a sense 
even praiseworthy.’* In the pride of achievement, they should not 
forget their obligations. He wanted all to remember the common 
man who was starving and naked. He called attention to the food 
problem. The people should copy the spirit of determination which 
animated Japan during the food famine in that country. The Con¬ 
gress President exhorted the i>eople to shed off their age-old belief 
in fatalism. Simultaneously with the problem of food, the problem 
of the moral rehabilitation of the Congress must engage the attention 
of the whole nation, said the Congress President. He wanted the 
people not to rest on the past and asked the Congressmen not to be 
complacent but to work steadfastly and with devotion. 

EVOLVING AN ECONOMIC POLICY 

One of the pressing problems that confronted the Congress- 
related to the economic policy which the Congress had to pursue. 
The Congress has been keenly alive to this problem and had previously 
defined its policy. The General Secretary of the Congress, 
Shanker Rao Dev, had submitted a Note on this subject and after 
considering the several views of the members, the Working Committee 
passed a resolution on the subject, at its meeting held in New Delhi 
on January, 17, 18, 19 and 20 1950. The Committee considered: 
the Directive Principles of the Indian Constitution which had 
an intimate bearing on the forms of social and economic organisation 
to be evolved. “In order that the declarations of the Congress and 
the Directive Principles of the Constitution are made effective in as 
short a time as possible, it is desirable that a statutory Planning^ 
Commission be set up by the Government of India.** The Plan that 
should be evolved should have for its objectives the establishment 
of a just order of society, adequate and expanding volume of pro¬ 
duction, the best utilisation of the material and human resources- 
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and as near an approach to national and regional self-sufficiency as 
would be compatible with the requirements of an adequate standard 
of living and the country’s internal and external security. In the 
context of the present needs and the circumstances of the country,, 
in view of the economic difficulties which were being experienced, 
the Commission should devise immediate measures to eliminate 
import of luxury goods, to secure necessary capital goods for increas¬ 
ing internal production, to maximise production of essential primary 
goods and to speed up projects for increasing irrigation facilities and 
power supply of the country which were the basis of its prosperity 
and progress. 

THREE YEARS OF FREEDOM 

With August 15, 1950, the country had passed through three 
years of freedom. It would be fruitful to review the work of the Con- 
gross Government in fulfilment of the promises made by the Congress 
and the expectations of the people. The declaration of independence 
and the assumption of office by the Congress with the unanimous 
support of the electorate all over India meant the devolution of 
immense responsibilities on the organisation and its nominees in the 
legislatures. The Congress Ministries had to grapple with factors— 
economic and political—which demanded immediate solution. The 
problem of relief and rehabilitation of refugeesas sumed a proportion 
which called for abundant physical resources. Crores had been spent 
denying to other nation-building departments adequate finances. The 
determined will and courageous efforts of the leaders could withstand 
all disruptive forces and handle the situation with grit and tact. By 
the end of 1949, all the States introduced measures in the legislatures 
to give effect to the promises made by the Congress in the election 
manifesto of 1945-46, namely to remove the curse of poverty and 
raise the standard of living of the masses. 

The Ministerial activities covered a wide field—Relief and 
Rehabilitation, zamindary abolition, rural development, panchayats, 
education, co-operation, agriculture, upliftment of backward classes, 
public health, prohibition, industries, power projects, irrigation and 
public works, cottage industries, labour and social security. 

The initial hurdles had been crossed. More and more zest had 
been put into the task of rebuilding the nation. There had been an 
appreciation of the stupendous tasks ahead, and the Ministries had 
been v^orking with enthusiasm to achieve the best and make the 
people feel that there had been no sparing of effort, no shirking of 
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duty, no resting in the grand and noble work of carrying to the 
^people the fruits of freedom. 

CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION 

During the formative period, there had been an attempt to 
redraft the Congress Constitution to make it consistent with the new 
set-up. The A.I.C C. at its Bombay meeting in April, 1948, adopted 
the new Constitution with the avowed object of promoting the well¬ 
being and advancement of the people of India and the establishment 
by peaceful and legitimate means of a Co-operative Commonwealth 
based on equality of opportunity and of political, economic and 
social rights and aiming at world peace and fellowship. This was a 
great departure and the 28 articles in the Constitution made pro¬ 
vision for a new form of enrolment of members, election of repre¬ 
sentatives, qualification of voters and candidates, formation of 
Congress Panchayats, the constitution of higher Committees and 
settlement of disputes, and Parliamentary organisation. These ha<ito 
be carefully examined and a new mechanism had to be set up to 
'bring into operation all the clauses of the Constitution. It was after 
the Jaipur Session of the Congress that the P.C.Cs were advised to 
frame their own constitutions in conformity with the provisions of 
the new constitution and to receive guidance from the A.I.C.C. Office 
to ensure uniformity. The enrolment of nearly three crores of Primary 
Members and several lakhs of Qualified and EiTective Members creat- 
«ed a heavy obligation. It was impossible to print a roll of members. 
Many complaints were received and it was not possible in some cases 
to prepare correct manuscript copies. Particularly, the eredentiah 
-of Effective Members had to be checked. In certain cases fraudulenl 
-enrolment was noticed. In certain villages enrolment exceeded the 
adult population and in a few cases even exceeded the total popu* 
lation of the villages. The A.I.C.C. which met on 18th February, 
1950 in New Delhi resolved that for purposes of election of Delegate! 
■only the members of the Primary Panchayats would vote and thi 
Teference in Article VII(B) would stand deleted. This amendmeni 
'Was to be effective only until the next elections. The Constitutioi 
Sub-Committee suggested that any village which had a population o 
^000 and which enrolled not less than 260 Congress Primary Memberi 
•could have a Congress Panchayat with 3 Panchayatdars as th< 
minimum. 

ELECTIONS 

The holding of elections on a mass scale where the electorat 
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vas nearly 3 crores of Primary Members was a colossal experiment in 
non-oflScial annals. The preparation of electoral roll, demarcation of 
constituencies, location of polling booths, appointment of polling 
•officers and Returning Officers, scrutiny of nomination papers, polling 
■of votes and counting of votes, declaration of results and settlement 
of election disputes, demanded a eomprehensive machinery and 
•effective implementation of rules. The Congress had to undertake 
this great task by requisitioning the services of voluntary workers 
and by depending on the moral sanction it commanded. There were, 
no doubt, complaints from some places, and certain P.C.Cs had asked 
for the amendment of the Constitution. 

The Presidential election was held on the 29th August, 1950. 
Votes were polled at Provincial Congress headquarters and the sealed 
ballot boxes were sent to the A.I.C.C. Office at New Delhi. There 
were 3 candidates in the field and Purushottam Das Tandon who 
secured in the first count 1306 votes being more than 50 per cent of 
the votes polled, was declared elected. Acharya Kripalani got 1092 
wotes and Shanker Rao Dev, 202 votes. 
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NASIK SESSION AND AFTER 

T he next Congress Session was to meet at Nasik on the 20th and 
21st September, 1950 under the presidentship of Purushottami 
Das Tandon. From Jaipur where the last Session met under the* 
Presidentship of Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya until it met again at 
Nasik, the Congress and the Congress Governments at the Centre and 
in the States were progressing steadily towards establishing a Welfare 
State. With the inauguration of the new Constitution on January 
26, 1950, with the enunciation of the principles which would guide 
the governance of the country and more especially with the economie 
policy which was to establish an egalitarian society enunciated in. 
clear terms, both the Congress Organisation and the Government it 
was running, were fulfilling the obligations and responsibilities which 
with the attainment of independence devolved on the Congress. One* 
remarkable feature of this period was the conflict between official 
authority and the organisation. But what was still more remarkable* 
was the cordial and amicable way such conflicts as arose from time- 
to time in different States, were composed. Referring to this aspect, 
the outgoing President in his valedictory address stated : “Finally I 
congratulate myself on the success with which I have maintained 
the utmost cordiality of relations with the Ministers at the Centre and: 
in the States. It would have been profoundly easy to put them to 
a strain but it required both forbearance and charity on both sides to* 
prevent any disturbance.” 

During this period the Congress Constitution underwent a nevr 
orientation. Elections in the Congress organisation were conducted 
on a massive and unprecedented scale. In this new experiment many 
defects had been discovered and the need for changing the system had 
been recognised. 

With all the drawbacks which were incidental to new experi*^ 
ments, the Congress organisation had not lost in strength or suffered 
in the loyalty and confidence of the people, entrenched as it was in 
the hearts of the people as the one indispensable institution which 
worked for the interests and welfare of the people and which never 
swerved from its sacred duty of serving the nation. 
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PROBLEMS AT NASIK 

The Nasik Session of the Congress was notable for a number of 
resolutions on subjects like the Korean War, Indo-Pakistan relations, 
economic policy including controls which were the legacy of the 
Second World War, the Congress Constitution and similar matters. 
The problem that really excited heat in the discussions related to 
Indo-Pakistan disputes and the consequent question of providing for 
displaced persons. The Congress was very much concerned, also, 
with the economic situation in the country which required a drastic 
solution. The people expected the Congress and the Congress 
Governments to deal with the situation in a helpful way and relieve 
the people of the distress. To add to the deterioration in the eco¬ 
nomic situation, scarcity and high prices, and to the difficulties 
pertaining to settlement of displaced persons, the country had 
suffered from natural calamities like the earthquake in Assam and 
floods in its wake, causing untold distress to the people. 

The Congress Session issued an appeal to the nation to come 
to the aid of Assam which was the victim of a devastating earthquake 
and floods. 

The Congress expressed its satisfaction that in her foreign policy 
she had avoided any entanglement in military or other alliances which 
tended to divide the world into rival groups and thus endangered 
world peace and that she had maintained her freedom of action. 
Recent developments in the Far East leading to war in Korea had 
led to an intensification of the international crisis and brought the 
prospect of a devastating world war nearer. India, in accordance 
with her basic policy, had associated herself with the United Nations 
in resistance to aggression. Simultaneously she laboured for peace 
and the prevention of the war spreading. The Congress approved 
of India’s policy in connection with the Korean War. It further 
said that international peace was not possible with China excluded 
from the U.N. and the usefulness of such a world organisation would, 
to that extent, be minimised. While the aggression was to be resisted, 
the U.N. had a duty to proclaim its aim of establishing a free, 
independent and united Korea. 

INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

The Congress regretfully noted the tension and ill-will that 
were growing between India and Pakistan. Peaceful and co-opera¬ 
tive relations between the two countries were required in the 
interests of both the countries. The Congress commended and 
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approved of the proposal made by the Government of India to 
the Gktvernment of Pakistan for aa agreement between the two 
conntries. that all disputes should be solved by peaceful methods 
and without resort to armed conflict. It welcomed the Indo- 
Pakistan agreement of 8th April, 1950 which presented a peaceful 
approach to the solution of a very difficult problem. The Congress 
resolution stated that whatever problems arose between the two 
countries should be regarded as political problems. The spirit of 
oommunalism should be totally eliminated. The Congress declared 
that it was its basic policy as affirmed in the Constitution that in 
India there should be no diserimination in favour of or against 
any religion. It said : 

*‘It is the primary duty of every Congressman to carry this great 
message and to live up to it and to combat every form of oommunalism 
or separatism in India.” 

Foreign possessions in India were an anaehronisra. The 
Congress reaffirmed its Jaipur resolution and deelared that it was 
strongly opposed to any foreign eolonial power continuing to hold 
any part of India. It was essential that these should be incorporated 
in the Republic of India. 

The problem of displaced persons who had left their professions 
and possessions and come to India from East and West Pakistan in 
thousands, had to be tackled by the Central and State Governments. 
The Government had given priority to this pressing problem and 
all the resources available to settle the displaced persons had been 
pressed into service. To a large majority of them relief had been 
gi'mi and the programme of rehabilitating them w'as pursued 
vigorously. However, there remained a large number in circum¬ 
stances of distress and misery. It was the duty of the Government 
to provide for them opportunities for productive and gainful 
employment. Delay in solving the evacuee property problem was 
causing distress and frustration. The resolution of the Congress 
said: 

*‘In the opinion of the Congress if a solution of this problem is not 
arrived at between India cusd Pakistan in the near future, it should be 
referred for arbitration to a tribunal consisting of representatives of 
India and Pakistan of high judicial standing." 

ECONOMIC PROGRAMME 

The Congress passed a very important resolution on “Soonomio 
Programme.” It sud that economic progress of the country was the 
most urgent task before the nation. In January, 1960, tiie Woricing 
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Committee recommended to the Government the appointment of a 
Statutory Planning Commission. Such a Commission had been 
appointed. The economic life of the country had been disrupted by 
the Second World War and the tragedy of the Partition of the 
country. In existing conditions, measures should be devised to 
secure increased production. Capital formation would have to be 
increasingly shouldered by the common man and the Small Savings 
of large numbers of people would have to be an essential feature of 
the ways and means for the country’s development programme. So 
long as there were conditions of scarcity, the need for control of 
essential commodities would continue. Anti-social elements exploit¬ 
ing controls should be drastically dealt with. The Congress said that 
no system of planned economy could succeed and no large scale 
advance was possible unless there was full public co-operation. 
Efforts should, therefore, be made to utilise the experience, eneigy^ 
free time and other resources of the people on a voluntary basis and 
a nation-wide scale. In any such scheme Congressmen should give 
their full and active support. 



CHAPTER LXI 


CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

A t the Nasik session of the Congress, a change in the constitution 
was effected. A resolution passed on the occasion stated that 
the new Congress Constitution revealed some serious defects and 
difficulties. The need to amend the Constitution was, therefore, felt. 
Under Article XXVIII, the A.I.C.C. was authorised to make the 
necessary amendments. The points on which amendments were to 
be made were : (1) Reintroduction of paid primary membership ; (2) 
Appointment of a Central Tribunal and Central Credentials 
Committee ; (3) Vesting the Working Committee with adequate 
emergency powders to deal with abnormal situations ; (4) Machinery 
for selecting candidates to legislatures and Parliamentary activities. 

The question of finding employment for the millions of people 
in the country who were without land or without sufficient employ¬ 
ment on land had to be faced. To find gainful employment to 
millions, it was necessary to organise home industries. Khadi had 
been the Central Jhome industry for large numbers of rural folk. 
Several other industries could be helped by encouraging the Khadi 
industry. The Congress in a resolution said that scientific research 
in the matter of Khadi industrj'^ should be conducted. The Govern¬ 
ments were asked to give further assistance in suitable form, parti¬ 
cularly by the purchase and use of Khadi and other products of 
village industries as much as possible. 

MORAL ASPECT 

In bringing the Congress session to a close, the President, 
Purushottam Das Tandon, reiterated the moral aspect that Congress¬ 
men should cultivate. He affirmed that Congress was a great 
organisation which had to be nurtured properly. He was glad that 
the hopes of the enemies that the Congress was going to split were 
belied : “Let us keep in mind the serious problem confronting the 
Congress which is passing through a crisis. We shall have to unite 
ourselves. We shall have to prepare ourselves for a change,’’ he 
said. Morale of the Congressmen had to be raised and the glory of 
the organisation established. “The strength of Congressmen has 
ever been due to their moral character and high ideals which they 
had kept before themselves,” he observed. 
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Nasik Session was remarkable for a reassertion of the foreign 
policy of the Congress as embodying the principles of India’s non- 
involvement and peace and respect for the U. N. Charter. It 
reaffirmed its resolve to rid the country of foreign pockets. It 
expressed its determination to settle the communal question and tlie 
•differences with Pakistan on a peaceful and co-operative basis. It 
showed its extreme concern about the miseries and distress of 
displaced persons. 

More and more it was realised that the Congress should grow 
in strength and unity and that all talk of it as a superfluous insti¬ 
tution which could as well go into liquidation, was meaningless. 
Congress as an effective instrument for keeping in constant and 
intimate touch with the people and enabling the Government to 
conduct itself in pursuance of policies and principles adumbrated by 
the organisation, had come to be increasingly recognised. If the 
Congress had sho^vn a tendency to move away from the purity of 
conduct or the loftiness of its ideals, repeatedly there had also been 
an inclination on the part of Congressmen to search their hearts and 
apply such remedies as would restore the moral health of the great 
national institution. 

DIFFERENCES AMONG LEADERS 

After the Nasik Congress, there were visible, inside the organi¬ 
sation, some differences emerging among the leaders, which were 
paving the way for launching a new group under the name “Congress 
Democratic Front.” Acharya Kripalani, who was the sponsor of 
this group, had since his resignation some time after he functioned 
as President, felt dissatisfied with the policies of the Congress. His 
dissatisfaction crystallised and he sought permission to lead 
a group within the Congress. Such groups within the Congress 
were not unknown. The Congress Socialist group under the leader¬ 
ship of Jayaprakash Narain existed under the wings of the 
Congress organisation. Long prior to it was the Swarajist group 
under late Pandit Motilal Nehru and C.R. Das. But now the exis¬ 
tence of such groups was felt to militate against homogeneity and 
unity which were so essential for a concerted and single-minded 
endeavour in the effort to build up the nation after all the troubles 
and perils which were experienced in the wake of freedom. 

The Congress Working Committee, considered the move of 
Acharya Kripalani at more than one sitting and expressed the view 
that it would lead to dissensions within the Congress. In view of 
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the internal conditions and the Internationa] situation it was absolutely 
necessary, said the Working Committee, that as fa/r as possible, such 
dissensions should be avoided. It was generally agreed that some 
defects had crept into the Congress and it should be the eflfort 
of every person to extinguish those defects and strengthen the 
organisation. For this unity was absolutely essential. In view of 
these consideration, Acharya Kripalani should be requested to dissolve 
his separate group—“Congress Democratic Front.” He shall be 
requested to discuss any or all of his grievances by sitting together 
with members of the Working Committee. The Congress President 
was requested to inform Acharya Kripalani accordingly. 

Other tendencies of a kindred nature which were calculated to 
injure the integrity and disrupt discipline within the Congress were 
also dealt with by the Working Committee in a similarly firm manner 
in the interests of ensuring and establishing unity and solidarity of 
the organisation. Congressmen were resorting to law courts for 
settling internal disputes, which exposed to public criticism the 
prestige of the Congress. The Working Committee meeting at New 
Delhi on 4th and 6th December, 1950, asked Congressmen to have 
their grievances redressed through tribunals or other machinery 
provided by the Constitution or by an appeal to the Working Com¬ 
mittee but never to take matters to law courts. Such a course wa» 
detrimental to the discipline of the organisation. Any Congressman 
taking recourse to courts would be summarily removed from Congress 
membership for gross indiscipline. 

Keferring to internal differences, Purushottam Das Tandon,, 
the President, speaking at the A.I.C.C. meeting held on the 29th, 
30th and Slst January, 19fil, at Ahmedabad, said : 

“No doubt some differences within the Congress over important 
matters are visible, I feel that we can compose and settle these diffe¬ 
rences. We have to create an atmosphere of unity. Unity is very 
essential at this juncture. 1 appeal to Congressmen to sink their differen¬ 
ces, rise above mutual bickerings and work together for the consolidation 
of the Congress. The great need is to raise the moral stature of Congress¬ 
men and the coimtry.’* 

appeal was timely and it had its desired effect. The Con¬ 
gress had inherently the strength derived from its historic past to 
survive atiy ffasiparous tendencies. Whatever differences arose from 
time to tinle were only temporary aberrations which soon disappeared,, 
never creiating iualaffies off an tdeurahte'n'ature ailfodting the body 
jjtolitic. 

At thisIBMitMbn of ibe A.t.C.C. sDMe amt^diffents to the Con- 
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stitution wore made, the chief among them relating to paid Congress 
membership. After a good deal of discussion, the annual Congress 
membership fee was fixed at one rupee. 

SARDAR PATEL 

This Session of the A.I.C.C. had the regrettable duty of 
recording its profound soitaw at the demise of vSardar Patel, who 
died before the meeting of the Session. As builder of the nation, 
as architect of an integrated India, as the loyal adherent of Gandhi 
in all his struggles and strivings for India’s freedom, as the ‘iron’ 
man who steered the Congress through the most tempestuous period 
of its career, he had no second, if Nehru was omitted. Between 
them, Sardar representing the solid rock of rationalism and Nehru 
providing the ether of emotionalism, they had built up the nation 
after freedom was won. Recording a resolution of condolence tho 
A.T.C.C. said : 

‘'His great leadersliip and magnificent services to the Congress andf 
the nation in the struggle for freedom and subsequently in building 
up, consolidating and unifying the country will ever be remembered} 
and be an inspiration to his countrymen.” 

At this meeting were also recorded two other condolence resolu¬ 
tions, touching the death of Arabiudo Ghosh, a pioneer in th& 
struggle for India’s freedom and one of the greatest thinkers of the- 
country, and of Amritlal Thakkar whose services for the Harijsuis and 
Backward Classes were unforgettable and of a missionary character. 

SOCIAL PROGRAMME 

The A.I.C.C. passed a very important resolution on the social 
and economic programme and called for united effort on the part 
of Congressmen to make it a success. Nehru moving the resolu¬ 
tion said that the general policy in regard to social and economic- 
equality should be translated into practice. They should have regard! 
to the nation’s resources and priorities. The Congress must have- 
both a long-term objective and a short-term plan designed to achieve- 
social justice and to make the country self-reliant and dependent on. 
its own strength and resources. It must be based on an increasing 
productivity both in land and industry, leading to a progressive- 
advance in the well-being of the masses of the Country. In the oiroum- 
shKnoes of India today, said the resolution, it was the respbnsibilltT' 
of the State-to the l^td in the reorganisation and development 
nf land aad indintry. The i»Bolntioa appoafedto<k>ngiM«iQen'to- 
mrdertoke toric af 'partQdng the Coi^tess (HgonnatiOn andl 
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making it an efficient instrument for carrying out the programme of 
helping the economic rehabilitation of the country. The resolution 
^said : 

“In the groat tasks ahead, every effort should be made to bring 
all Congressmen together, so that they may have the opportunity for 
co-operative effort and the organisation should become as broad-based 
as possible. The door of the Congress should be open even to those 
who have left it and Congressmen should not only engage in active 
co-operation among themselves, but should also seek the co-operation 
of others.” 

At this meeting a number of non-official resolutions were moved 
which were either voted upon or withdrawn on assurances given by 
the Executive. 

Sardar Gurumukh Singh Musafir moved a resolution asking for 
systematic assistance to those who sacrificed in the freedom struggle 
and who became destitute in consequence. The resolution was with¬ 
drawn on the assurance of Maulana Azad that the Government would 
•do their best. 

An All Parties Conference was suggested by Algurai Shastry. 
Maulana Azad opposing said that such a conference could be held any 
•time and that the doors were open. The resolution was withdrawn. 

There was heated discussion over the resolution of Hridaya 
-Narain Choudhury, calling on the Government to put a ban on 
Ynanufacture of Vanaspathi. Maulana Azad appealed to the mover to 
•drop it as the Government had already appointed a Committee to go 
into the question. The resolution was put to vote and carried 111 
voting in favour of it and 56 against, 

A resolution urging the establishment of popular Government in 
PEPSU was opposed by Nehru. He asked whether the A.I.C.C. 
was to interfere in the day-to-day administration. The House did 
jnot know the full facts and the difficulties the Government had to 
face in establishing popular Governments in some places. He said 
lie was not pleased with the PEPSU affairs. He assured the House 
that the principle that popular governments should be established 
in all States where they did not exist taking the respective P.C.Cs 
into confidence would be followed. The resolution was withdrawn. 

K.T. Khosalram moved that the situation of Indians in 
Ueylon should be taken serious notice of by the Government and 
if no improvement could be effected, the Government should arrange 
/or repatriation of all estate labourers and not allow them to live a 
life of slavery, Nehru opposed the resolution. The A,LC.O, 
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ought not to give direction to the Government as to what it should 
do in international matters and this was such a matter. It was 
neither desirable nor profitable for the A.I.C.C. to pass such a resolu¬ 
tion. Khosalram withdrew the resolution. 

The A.I.C.C. considered the question of food-controls which 
vrere reintroduced and food shortage and rationing difficulties and 
procurement perils. Vyankatarao Pa war moved a resolution 
on self-sufficiency and a reorientation of the policy of import of 
■foodgrains. Nehru laid great emphasis on the food situation. 
If necessary Government would import food. Food crisis could be 
solved by hard work. Food production would be intensified, he 
fissured. The resolution was withdrawn after Shri Nehru’s assurance. 

Thus the Ahmebabad meeting of the A.I.C.C. was significant 
in many ways. It was here that the membership fee was raised to 
one rupee, a momentous step indeed. As the President in his con¬ 
cluding speech said : 

“Wo should try to collect this rupee in the correct manner. I do not 
want anybody to enrol members by paying the subscription himself, I 
do not mind if the number of primary members is small. But I want 
every primary member to pay Re. J, If we enrol Congressmen in a 
pure way, we can purify the Congress.’^ 

There was great activity on the non-official side. Though there 
was the accusation from Nehru tliat the A.I.C.C. was trying to 
interfere with the administration as in the case of PEPSU affairs or 
in the case of Ceylon Indians, yet it could be seen that the A.I.C.C. 
as the authentic voice of the Congress, felt it should express itself on 
domestic and international matters. Though the technical part of 
A.I.C.C. resolution was objected to by Nehru, he understood the 
principle and approved of it and assured the A.I.C.C. that the 
Government was giving proper attention to all the problems. The 
session was also important in that it drew attention through non¬ 
official resolutions to the need for Government to look after the 
interests of the political sufferers. 

In spite of controversial questions being discussed, it was 
gratifying that the spirit of unity was maintained and differences of 
opinion did not degenerate into disunity. 

The Working Committee of the Congress met from time to time 
since January 1951 and transacted routine matters. One important 
issue decided was in connection with the action of T. Prakasam, 
a* veteran Congressman from Andhra, who brought charges against 
Congress Ministers in Madras and who out himself off from the 
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Legislature Party in Madras. The Working Committee held that he- 
was guilty of “gross indiscipline” but refraioed from taking any 
further action in consideration of his age. 

LACK OF DISCIPLINE, 

The Working Committee which met on the 8th April, 1951 
considered in general the question of growing lack of discipline in 
the Congress and felt it necessary to call on the Congressmen to have 
due regard for discipline and unity in the Congress ranks. The 
resolution adopted runs: 

‘‘The Working Committee have noted with regret a growing lack of 
discipline among Congressmen as well as in Congress Committees and 
Congress Parliamentary Parties and an oncoiiragemont of disruptive 
tendencies which come in the way of effective work and do injury to the 
Congress prestige and the objectives for which it works. In the circum¬ 
stances of today, the maintenance of discipline among Congressmen is- 
particularly necessary and breaches of it must be dealt with according 
to rules made therefor. Xo sejiarate Parties can be formed wdthin the- 
Congress and Congres.smen must not condemn or criticise policies which, 
have been adopted by the Congress or by Congress Governments, except 
in Committee or Party meetings. Members of Congress Parliamentary 
Parties must bear this in mind in all their activities in Parliament or 
the State Assemblies. Any activity contrary to this will be considered 
a breckoh of discipline. The Committee, therefore, call upon all Congress¬ 
men, in whatever sphere of activity they may function, to act with 
restraint and in keeping with the traditions and dignity of the Congress.’* 

At this meeting an appeal was issued to contribute to the 
Patel Memorial Fund. 

The formation of the “Congress Democratic Front” by Acharya 
Kripalani and the question of its recognition had been before the 
Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. and it was considered undesir¬ 
able to permit such a group to function. Correspondence between 
the Congress President and the Chairman of the Front, had at last 
resulted in the dissolution of the Party in the interests of unity and 
discipline. The Working Committee which met at New Delhi on. 
3rd and 4th May, welcomed the decision of the “Congress Democratio 
Front” to dissolve itself and congratulated the members thereof on 
their wise decidon. “The Working Committee trust,” said the 
resolution “that this will lead to the creation of an atmosphere of 
friendliness, oo-operation and unity among Congressmen.” 

KASHMIB 

Smote important problems wore ewisi d oso d 'by the 
Cong^ss Committee whnn it met «t Nnr Dottii oii'^ie^6th‘«iitii'^th 
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Ifay, 1961. The Kadbmir question was before the Security Coundl 
of the U.N.O. The A.LC.C. passed a resolution on the Security 
Council's decision. It said : 

'*The All India Congress Committee is of opinion that the last reso¬ 
lution of the Security Council • the U.N.O. on the Kashmir issue is 
unacceptable to the people o: India and endorses the action of the 
Gov^ernment in rejecting it.*’ 

The question of cow proteclioii came up through a non-official 
resolution at this meeting. Pandit G.B. Pant suggested that the 
^discussion be adjourned as a Bill of a similar nature was before the 
Parliament. Nehru also opposed the resolution. It was then 
dropped. 

At this meeting an important resolution concerning the aboli¬ 
tion of distinction between Part A and Part B States, was moved 
by K. Hanumanthayya. The resolution was as follou^s : 

“This meeting of the All India Congress Committee is of opinion 
that the distinction between Part A States and Part B States, should 
be forthwith abolished and that Article 371 of the Constitution of 
India which places Part B States in an inferior position should be 
deleted.” 

The resolution urged the Government of India to suitably 
amend the Constitution. 

Nehru explained the policy of the Government and the 
•difficulties of the Government in this regard. At his suggestion, the 
resolution was referred to the Working Committee. 

Another important resolution was about the removal of controls 
•on sugar and cloth. Nehru opposed it on the ground that 
•controls could not be removed on certain commodities and retained on 
•others. He said the effects of removal of controls, some time back, 
•could not be avoided. The reimposition was considered essential to 
ward oS the evil effects. The resolution was defeated. 

The A.I.C.C. was thus taking keen interest in the adminis^- 
-tration and bringing to the notice of the Government the feelings of 
4;he people on vital matters of daily life and was acting as a liaison. 

RUTS 

The growing rifts in the Congress formed the subject of an 
important resolution of the A.I.C.C. which met at Bangalore from 
the 13th to the 15th July, 1951. The schisms within the Congress 
had to bo put down if Congress was to work as a united, disciplined 
^ganisation. On previous oeoasions also, the necessity was felt by 
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the A.I.C.C. to call on Congressmen to maintain this unity and 
discipline on which the strength of the organisation depended in a 
significant measure. On behalf of the Working Committee,. 
C. Rajagopalachari moved the resolution which said : 

*‘In the course of the long struggle for freedom the Congress func¬ 
tioned as a national front leading that struggle. In the changed' 
circumstances, after the attainment of independence, the Congress* 
has naturally to function more as a disciplined political party working 
for the attainment of its objectives and the implementation of ita 
economic and other programmes. Nevertheless it still continues to be 
a great national organisation which is something more than a mere- 
political party and which seeks to bring into its fold all those who agree 
with those objectives and the policies and the programmes which it has* 
proclaimed from time to time in its resolutions. The Election Manifesto- 
has laid down in a short compass many of those present objectives. All 
those who agree with the general aim of the Congress, as well as these- 
objectives, should find a welcome place within its ranks. The critical 
situation in the world, as well as in the country, demands vision and th& 
widest co-operation for the solution of our problems. The Congress 
invites this co-operation and would welcome all those who wish to 
co-operate in the great task ahead including old members who have 
left it. 

“The Congress discipline must bo maintained and whore any charges, 
of irregularity in the working of the organisation are made and appear 
to have some prima facte justification, these should be investigated in 
a prompt and impartial manner. The Congress does not approve of 
the formation of groups within its fold as this would impair the strength 
and efficiency of the organisation.” 

The resolution is a recognition of the supreme need for unity 
and discipline. Specially was it necessary in the context of the 
ensuing elections. 

ELECTION MANIFESTO 

The Election Manifesto was approved at this meeting. The* 
Central Election Committee which approved the manifesto passed the 
following resolution : 

“The Election Manifesto of the Congress laid down the present aims* 
and objectives of the Congress and what it will seek to do through 
Governmental and other means. It is essential, however, that the* 
choosing of candidates and all other matters connected with the election,, 
should be carried out in furtherance of the aims of the Congress and in 
the high spirit of the Manifesto. Candidates should be chosen with 
great care and should be men and women of high integrity who, by 
their past record and present professions, have shown that they believe^ 
in and act up to the principles and objectives proclaimed on behalf of 
the Congress. In particular, care i^ould be taken that the choice of 
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suitable candidates is not affected by the predominance of any group* 
or clique in any area. The Central Election Committee will take every 
step to prevent this from occurring and to ensure that the right kind of 
candidates are chosen. In doing so they will, whenever they consider 
necessary, invite, for a particular State or area, persons who may help- 
them in the impartial choice of candidates for their State or area. The 
Central Election Committee will take steps, wherever necessary, to- 
have an investigation made without delay into any complaint made of 
wrong selection or improper procedure.” 

The attitude of the Congress as indicated in these resolutions 
ought to be considered as a genuine desire on the part of the Congres.s 
to maintain its integrity and to rid itself of impurities in whichever forms 
they existed. The Congress was determined to be free from disunity 
and disruptive tendeniaes and to present a solid facade, working for 
the country with high and exalted objectives. In the greatest ex¬ 
periment of democracy, elections fought on a lofty level, would be a 
strengthening factor. And the Congress was firmly of the belief that- 
elections should be won, not on the strength of promises which could 
not be fulfilled, but on the basis of pledges redeemed and aims antt 
objects achieved. There was no touch or taint of totalitarian authority. 
The Congress was wedded to the ideal of democracy, pure and un¬ 
adulterated. 
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NEHRU AT THE HELM 

T he rifts in the Congress threatening to disturb the placid work 
of the organisation, made serious thinking among the leaders 
necessary. Nehru was stirred deeply by the portents and he 
wanted to give a 'shock* treatment to the worsening malady. There 
was terrific need for a drastic remedy. Who could think of it in a 
‘drastic way more effectively than Nehru. He offered to resign 
.his membership of the Congress Working Committee. He had also 
under contemplation his extrication from the responsibilities of the 
office of Prime Minister. Would he like to lead the Congress organisa¬ 
tion to w^ash it of its impurities and to make it a healthy and strong 
‘Organisation. Between the organisation and the Government must 
exist harmony and co-operation. They should not pull in opposite 
•directions if the country should progress. For co-ordination between 
the Congress and the Government, should they be guided by the 
;same hand ? These were thoughts which troubled his mind and he 
took the country into his confidence. He was thinking aloud and 
the people heard him with alarm. Why not the two offices. President 
‘Of the Congress and Prime Ministership of India, be combined in 
him. Would not the existing bickerings be thereby silenced and 
would not the country progress dynamically, with Nehru leading the 
•Congress and also administering the country. 

His resignation of the membership of the Congress Working 
Committee was the first step. The Working Committee considered 
‘the resignation more than once and was not inclined to accept it. 
^t its meeting at New Delhi on the 11th, 12th and 13th August, 
1951, it passed the following resolution : 

''The Working Committee having given their full consideration to 
the various issues arising out of the resignation tendered by Pandit 
Jawedieurlal Nehru earnestly appeal to the Congress President and to 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru to confer and find a solution that will fully meet 
the requirements of the present situation. They also authorise tho 
President to call a meeting of the A.l.C.C. if necessary, at such time 
and place as he may consider necessary/* 

Nehru’s resignation had perturbed the members of the 
Working Committee. They were not in a position to accept the 
iresignation, for they were not prepared for the consequences nor 
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were they in a position to predict what they would be. The need 
for caution and circumspection was, more than ever, imperative. 

The Congress President, Purushottamdas Tandon, had talks 
with Nehru about the latter’s resignation and failed to persuade him 
to withdraw his resignation. The Congress Working Committee met 
at Delhi from the 6th to the 8th September, 1951. The Committee 
again considered the resignation of Nehru. All the members of the 
Working Committee had submitted their resignations to the President. 
Dr. B.p. Roy and Pandit G. B. Pant who had conversations with 
Nehru had reported that their attempts to persuade him to withdraw 
his resignation had not succeeded. 

TANDON’S RESIGNATION 

The A.I.C.C. which met on the 8th and 9th September, 1951, 
was in a perturbed mood. There was the resignation of Nehru 
which created a crisis. He would not withdraw his resignation. He 
wanted the Congress President to dissolve the present Committee to 
which the latter did not agree. There were again the resignations of 
all the members of the Working Committee, obviously to facilitate a 
reconstitution of the Committee. But Tandon was not inclined 
to reconstitute the Committee. Thus an impasse was created. 
Tandon was necessarily in a fix. Ho thought that the only way of 
escape from the difficult and delicate situation was to eliminate 
himself. He offered his resignation and it was accepted. But before 
he did so he explained the situation at the meeting of the A.I.C.C. 
Zn a statement, he said : 

**1 am placing this resignation from Congress presidentship before 
you and I request you to accept it. 

*^To put it briefly the reason for my resignation is that by a letter 
dated 6 th August, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru tendered his resignation from 
the Congress Working Committee and in spite of my ©iforts and those of 
the Working Committee, he has not agreed to withdraw the same. His 
demand has been that the whole Working Committee should be dissolved 
and a new Working Committee constituted. I have not been able to 
agree to this, since, to my mind, this demand is neither constitutional 
nor proper. 

**More than half the members of the Working Committee were 
49eleoted after consultation among five senior Congressmen, namely Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Shri C. Rajagopalachari and myself on the 27th September, 1950. 
The rest of the names were selected on the 16th October. Jawaharlal 
'Nehru was not present on that date but the other four took full part in, 
the consultation. The Working Committee has, to my knowledge, done 
nothing which might raise the question of its reconstitution. 
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“Shri Jawaharlal Nehru seems to believe that by giving a shock to 
the Congress and bringing about a change in the Working Committee 
he will give a psychological effect in favour of the Congress. I am not 
able to accept this view. I believe that the work done by the Working 
Committee during the last ten months has helped in raising the moral 
standard of the Congress. The situation that has been created by tho 
resignation of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru is» 1 think, dodnitely detrimental 
to the interest of the Congress. 

“I cannot accept the resignation of Jawaharlal Nehru because at 
present he is the symbol of our nation. At the same time from the point 
of view of the constitution and of propriety I cannot fulfil his dosire. 
Out of this dilemma I see no other way but to j)laco my resignation before 
you and I request you to relieve me of the responsibihty of the 
Presidentship. 

“I have to inform you that Maulana Azad resigned from the Work¬ 
ing Committee on the 15th August and that the other members of the 
Committee have tendered their resignations within the last two days.” 

Tandon had done a wise and generous act of self-abnegation 
in the interests of harmony and co-operation and unity among 
those who were guiding the destinies of the Congress. The paramount 
need of the hour was cohesion and co-ordination. Nehru felt 
that this could be secured by a reshuffle in the Congress Working 
Committee. Tandon could not, rightly, think of a Working 
Committee with Nehru out of it and as he rightly observed he 
was the symbol of the nation. Tandon felt that the only 
method by which a cohesive body could be constituted was by 
himself vacating because he could not dissolve the Working 
Commitee which, after due deliberation, ho chose. In the interests 
of a well-knit organisation, he felt he should give place. And rightly 
the Working Committee chose Nehru to be the President of the 
Congress. 

Whether the President of the Congrees could also occupy the 
position of the Prime Minister of the Indian Union, was debated 
upon. In the peculiar circumstances existing and in the formative 
stages of Indian development, just after the country attained free¬ 
dom, the Congress could iU-afford to be the centre of dissensions or 
source of rifts. It was the paramount need, for the progress of the 
country, that there should be complete accord between the organi¬ 
sation and the Government. And what better and more effective 
solution could be found than that there should be at the head of 
both, a leader of such undoubted eminence who could command tho 
unstinted allegiance and unswerving confidence of the people, aa 
Nehru. 
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Why did Nehru agree to be the President of the Congress ? 
Were not his duties as Prime Minister heavy and onerous ? He 
wanted to keep harmony between the Congress and the Government. 
The latter could not run smoothly or eflSciently, if frequently the 
Congress, out of perversity or obstinacy or even ignorance, attempted 
to interfere with the day-to-day administration. He wanted to 
prevent this pulling at opposite purposes. Then, he saw that within 
the Congress there were a lot of factions and groups and rivalries 
which militated against solidarity and unity of the organisation. It 
was essential that it should be well-knit, purposeful and single- 
minded. Specially was the need great and urgent in view of the 
forthcoming elections. 


CIRCULAR LETTERS 

As soon as he became the President of the Congress he issued 
circulars to P.C.C. Chiefs and to the Chief Ministers of the States. 
In these circulars he emphasised on the need for removing the spirit of 
faction from the Congress organisation. In one of them, he said ; 

**We have sufferod in the past from groups, majority or minority, 
and we have also had a considerable number of resignations in recent 
weeks or months. It does not matter much if any person, disagreeing 
with our policy or ideals, goes out of the Congress. That kind of thing 
happens normally in all organisations. But it does matter if any good 
(Congressman loaves the organisation although he agrees with its 
principles.’* 

He referred to many complaints in the past about conflicts and 
difficulties both in the Pradesh Congress Committees and in the 
districts. He wanted this to be looked into. He also mentioned 
about communal organisations like the Hindu Mahasabha, the Jana 
Sangh, the Ram Rajya Parishad and the tendency of Congressmen 
to hobnob with them, even to resign from the Congress and join 
them. These communal organisations, specially the Jana Sangh which 
in spite of its professions was a communal body, ought not to 
grow in strength, for then it was a danger to the country. 

Nehru had given strict instructions regarding the principles 
which should guide the P.C.Cs in the choice of candidates for the 
ensuing eleotions. The future of the Congress demanded the 
choice of men and women of the highest integrity. No risk should 
he taken. ‘*I am quite sure that it is better for us to lose a few 
seats than to try to win them by compromising with any of the 
principles and standards.’’ Candidates chosen by them should not 
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onlvpossess integrity but be known to do so. They should adopt 
as t/ie/r caijdidates persons who had a progressive social outlook. 
The candidates must have a certain ability and capacity. Special efforts 
must be made to get elected persons who might be needed to assume 
responsibility of Government later. Representatives of minority 
communities should be chosen in adequate numbers. Women must 
be selected in large numbers. That suitable women were rare was a 
man-made reason. There were a large number of women voters and 
they would prefer to vote for a woman candidate. Selection need not 
be made only from applicants. Candidates need have to be selected 
from non-applicants if deserving men or women had not applied for 
any reason. 

It could be seen that Nehru was anxious and determined 
that Legislatures should be filled up by men and women of proved 
capacity and integrity. The measure of the success of Parliamentary 
democracy depended on the measure of the ability and honesty of 
the legislators. And who knew more about it than Nehru. His 
first act immediately after he took up the stewardship of the Con¬ 
gress was to ensure that the Government of which he would be the 
head should be run by those who had faith in the great democratic 
destiny of this country. 

Before the general elections the Congress session met at New 
Delhi on the 18th and 19th October 1951, with Nehru as 
President. On the previous day, the A.I.C.C. met which was address- 
ed by the President who drew attention to the principles which should 
guide Congressmen in connection with the elections. He said that 
he did not attach much importance to the general elections because 
if the elections were fought only with a view to win them, then they 
had no meaning. It did not matter much whether some individuals 
won or lost in the elections ; it did matter much whether the elections 
were fought on Congress principles or not. 

CONGRESS AT DELHI 

As at former sessions of the Congress, a resolution on foreign 
policy was adopted at the 57th Session of the Congress at New Delhi. 
This resolution stressed on the great need for the avoidance of war. 
It referred to the high purpose of the U.N.O. The Congress approved 
of the policy pursued by the Government of India in seeking friendly 
relations with all countries. In particular it approved of the Govern* 
ment’s decision not to participate in San Francisco Conference but to 
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enter into a separate treaty with Japan. The Congress hoi)ed that 
the negotiations for a cease-fire in Korea would meet with success. 
It deplored the continuing tension between India and Pakistan which 
injured both countries and poisoned their relationship. India had 
no aggressive designs over Pakistan. Regarding Kashmir, it said that 
the people of Kashmir should mould and decide their own future. 
It welcomed the formation of the Constituent Assembly in Kashmir 
for framing the Constitution of the State. 

At this session the policy of the Congress regarding communalism 
was defined. India was a secular State and it was determined to 
remain so. It was the policy of the Congress to establish a secular 
democratic State in this country while honouring every faith and 
not disc'’iraiiiatiiig against any religion or communitj". The constitu¬ 
tion of the Republic of India was based on this basic principle. The 
Congress reaffirmed this policy and Avas of opinion that communalism 
in any shape or form was a misuse of religion and culture and was 
highly harmful. 

The economic programme of the Congress was explained in a 
resolution of the Congress. National w’ealth had to be increased and 
distributed equitably. The Five-Year Plan was before the country 
and the Congress approved of it. The Congressmen w^ere called upon 
to offer the fullest co-operation in the execution of the National 
Plan. The underlying defects in the economic and social organisation 
leading to economic stagnation had to be removed. Future progress 
depended on capital formation and the savings effected by the oommu- 
mty. The administrative machinery had to be tuned to present-day 
needs and the effective working of the National Plan. The resolution 
stressed, particularly, on the need for reorganisation of rural economy 
and the strengthening of the village as a social and economic unit. 
It urged the introduction of co-operative village management. The 
question of employment was also touched. It said that the growth 
of basic industries, envisaged in the Plan, as well as improvement of 
Agriculture would provide additional employment. “The aim of 
Planning must be progressive removal of economic and cultural 
inequalities, in order to realise and establish a co-opera.tive common¬ 
wealth based on equality of opportunity and of political and social 
rights aiming at world peace and fellowship which is the object of 
the Indian National Congress,’’ 

In view of the inauguration of the First Five-Year Plan and 
the need for popular enthusiasm and co-operation to make its 
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implementation a success, the Congress whose objectives, so often 
repeated, had been embodied in the Plan, suppmrted it whole¬ 
heartedly and called on the nation as well as Congressmen to support 
it in all possible ways. In such circumstances perfect harmony was 
imperative between the Congress organisation and the Government. 
For the success of Government’s plans Congress support was necessary 

“just as much as Government's support was essential for the ex¬ 
ecution of Congress policies and programmes.” 



CHAPTER LXIII 


FIRST GENERAL ELECTIONS 

I N connection with the General Elections, the Congress carried on 
a vigorous campaign and the most vigorous campaigner was 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress President, Prime Minister of India who 
covered in his election tour extending over 9 weeks all the adminis¬ 
trative units of the country, beginning with Himachal Pradesh and 
ending with Uttar Pradesh. He travelled 18,000 miles by air, 5,000 
miles by car, 1,600 miles by train and 90 miles by boat. The Congress 
won the elections. Victorj^^ was never in doubt. Nehru’s hurricane 
and hectic tour helped the victory without a doubt. The propaganda 
and publicity for the election campaign were in the able hands of 
Oulzarilal Nanda (Chairman), R.R. Diwakar, Feroze Gandhi, B. Shiva 
Rao and Raj Bahadur ; Miss Mridula Sarabhai and R. K. Patil were 
later coopted. Dr. N. V. Rajkumar acted as the Secretary. The 
Congress symbol was ‘two bulls with yoke on.* This popular symbol 
played a great part in the success of the Congress at the polls. The 
symbol was prepared by the great cartoonist Shanker. A handbook 
for Congressmen was prepared and distributed. Besides, there were 
pamphlets, posters—large and small—in all languages and handbills 
etc. The Congress Sandesk, a weekly in English and Hindi, carried 
on the election light with vigour. The Central Publicity Board got 
prepared 900 cinema slides in various languages and these were 
supplied to different P.C.Cs. The total value of all the propaganda 
material prepared by the Board was Rs. 4,13,477-9-6. 

To the House of People 363 Congress nominees, out of 489 
were elected. Out of the rest, 40 were returned as Independents, 16 
from the Communist Party, 12 from the Socialist Party, 9 from 
K.M.P. and so on. In the Council of States, out of 200, 146 were 
Congressmen, Independents were 27, Communists 9 and the Socialist 
Party claimed 9. 

In Assam Assemby, 76 out of a total of 105 were Congress 
members. In Bhopal 25 seats went to the Congress out of 30. In 
Bihar, out of 330 seats, 243 went to the Congress. In Bombay, out 
of 315 seats, 269 went to the Congress. In Coorg, out of 24 seats. 
Congress got 16. In Delhi, out of 48, 39 Seats were won by the 
Congress. In Himachal Pradesh Congress got 24 seats out of a 
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total of 36. In Hyderabad, out of 175 seats, Congress won 93. In 
Madhya Bharat, out of 99 seats, Congress got 74. In Madhya Pradesh 
Congress obtained 194 seats out of 232. In Madras, out of 375 
seats, Congress got 152 only. In Mysore 74 Congress members were 
elected for a total of 99. In Orissa, 67 were Congressmen in an Assem¬ 
bly of 140. In Pepsu, out of 60, Congress won 26 seats. In Punjab, 
out of 126 seats, 97 were obtained by Congress. In Rajasthan out of 
160 seats, Congress won 82. In Saurashtra, Congress won 55 seats 
out of 60. In Travancore-Cochin, out of 108 seats, Congress won 43. 
In U.P. Congress got 390 seats out of a total of 430. In Vindhya 
Pradesh, out of 60, Congress obtained 40. In Kutch out of 30, 
Congress obtained 28 seats. In Manipur, Congress got 10 seats out 
of 30. In W. Bengal out of 238, Congress got 150. In Tripura, 
Congress got 9 out of 30 seats. 

These figures are striking. In a few States, no doubt, the 
Congress did not obtain a majority. But there was no party which 
commanded a majority either. The Congress being the largest 
minority party with the support of some independent members, not 
only formed Governments but successfully sustained its position. 
Madras and Orissa provided examples. 

“KNOW YOUR FAULTS’^ 

The Congress President, Jawaharlal Nehru, addressed a circular 
letter to all Pradesh Congress Committees about impressions gathered 
by him during his election tour. He said they should not hesitate 
to see their own faults. They had a tremendous experience and 
they should profit by it. He was particular about organisational 
matters. They had no doubt functioned with intelligence and dis¬ 
crimination which was surprising. They had remarkable success in 
the elections. They had also some remarkable reverses. The organi¬ 
sation in some States had not played a satisfactory part. Where 
they had lost, it was because of defects in the organisation. He was 
surprised to see, in some places, lack of any Congress organisation 
or even of co-ordination among Congress candidates. Their choice 
of candidates was not good in some places. There was utter lack of 
discipline. They had need for discipline, need for continuous personal 
contacts with people, need to make people understand the problems 
and need for attracting fresh blood and vital people to the Congress. 
They had to function as a compact political party with a well- 
defined economic programme. The elections had given an opportunity 
to fight against communalism and succeed to a certain extent. There 
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was, however, the curse of casteism. This had to be fought against/ 
The Congress, as it was organised, was a feeble instrument to carrjr 
out national work among the people. He observed that they had 
become elderly men and were not able to attract youngmen and. 
women as they used to do in the past. Some unattached youth did 
work in the election campaign. They had to retain them. AIF 
Congress candidates, whether they had won or lost, must keep these* 
youth attached to them. He tally said : 

“My tour throughout Tu<lia and my meeting millions of our people- 
has been a troniondous emotional oxporionco for mo. It has exhilarated' 
mo and put new heart into me. At the same time it made mo terribly 
conscious of the burdens we carry and what the people ex])ect us to do,. 
W'e must start a new chapter in the history of our organisation and 
speed ahead. If some are weary of limb or slow of mind, they will fall, 
back. They must not keep others going ahead.” 

Nehru revealed himself as an utterly human being with? 
all the emotions and impulses that any patriot had, loving intensely^ 
his people and his nation and the organisation to which he belonged, 
and of which he was the symbol and embodiment. He was excited, 
by his experiences while touring the country from end to end. He 
explained his own reactions to his colleagues. He wanted them to- 
feel grieved over the organisational failings though they might feeL 
the glow of success achieved in whatever measure. He wanted the 
Congress to become a well-knit political body and work for the? 
nation with a fervid zeal. 

NEED FOR A WELL-KNIT ORGANISATION 

Meeting for the first time after the general elections, the* 
A.I.C.C. considered the general political situation, organisational 
matters, the ways and methods for making the Congress an effective 
and well-knit and well-disciplined body. The meeting which was* 
held at Calcutta on the 22nd and 23rd March, 1952, passed a reso¬ 
lution on the “General political situation in the country and the 
Congress.’* It said that the general elections had cast a heavy 
responsibility on the Congress. India was passing through a process: 
of dynamic evolution. After attaining freedom, the Congress passedr. 
on to the historic step of maintaining political stability and conti-^ 
nuity. The Congress must, therefore, function as a disciplined and 
well-knit organisation. It had to complete the abolition of' 
Zamindari, Jagirdari and like systems of land tenure. The standards^ 
of public life and purity of administration must receive the highest* 
place. It was essential for all Congressmen and more especially 
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^Congress workers to keep in intimate touch with the people and 
•oo-operate in constructive activities for their advancement. 

CHECKING COMMUNALISM 

The A.I.C.C. was equally ali^^e to the rise of communalism and 
‘disruptive and separatist tendencies. Though the elections had 
revealed apathy to communalism, that it was still existing had to 
be admitted. The aberration of casteism was, liowqver, an un¬ 
healthy feature. This had to be combated. The A.I.C.C. considered 
"this tendency to be dangerous. It ran counter to the basic spirit 
of the Constitution. A resolution on this subject was passed at 
this session. 

INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

The international situation was considered by the A.I.C.C. The 
Committee was convinced that none of the great problems that 
troubled humanity could be solved by war. It trusted that the 
oease fire negotiations in Korea would be successful. The resolution 
on ‘‘Foreign Policy” approved of the Government of India's policy 
which, while avoiding alignment with any nation or group against 
another, sought the friendship of all countries. It trusted that 
other countries would follow a like policy. 

The A.I.C.C. sympathised with the people of Africa who 
.suffered under degrading arid discriminatory laws. It welcomed the 
oo-operation among Africans and Indians and called on the latter 
not to associate themselves in the exploitation of the former. 

The Committee recognised the imx>erative need for attaining 
•aelf-sufficiency in food. 

Some amendments were effected in the Congress Constitution 
akt this meeting. The Congress Primary Membership was reduced 
from Re. 1 to As. 4. For Active Members an extra Re. 1 was 
fixed as annual fee. An Active Member need not, as a condition, 
have been a Primary Member for 2 years. The clause that for voting 
purposes a Primary Member should have been on the rolls for 2 
years, was also deleted. Another amendment was with regard to 
Congress Election Tribunals. These changes, as the mover of the 
Tesolution stated, were for the purpose of enabling the infusion of new 
blood and broadening the base of the Congress to enable new 
ihembers to come in. The Congress received large support from people 
•who were not members of the Congress. To facilitate their joining 
ithe Congress, these amendments were felt to be necessary. 
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A CHANGE IN POLICY 

A resolution on “Immediate Programme” was remarkable in 
two ways. It recognised the need for throwing open the doors of 
the Congress liberally for all those who wanted to enter it, provided 
they believed in the general policy and programme. At the same 
time it wanted to work as a disciplined political Party. The P.C.Cs 
and their Executives should b i reconstituted to make them represen¬ 
tative. The Congress should bivito the co-operation of all people 
in pursuing its object. Ad hoc groups should be formed in each 
•constituency comprising of those wdio had worked for the Congress 
in the Elections. Congress members of legislatures should be associat¬ 
ed with local Congress Committees. Mandal Committees consisting 
of not more than .30 villages should be constituted, where possible, 
•co-terminus with Assembly polling areas. A cadre of national 
wholetime workers should be established. Funds must be raised to 
meet additional expenditure by regular subscriptions raised monthly 
from members of Legislatures, A,T.C.C., P.C.Cs, D.C.Cs, who must 
also give a percentage of their income. No separate groups should 
be formed within the Congress. P.C.Cs should not move no-con- 
fidencc motions against any Congress Ministry. 

Some non-official resolutions were also passed at this session. 
The A.I.C.C. resolved to take early steps for the peaceful transfer of 
foreign possessions still lying in India. Another resolution urged the 
use of hand-spinning and hand-weaving to solve the economic 
problem. A third resolution expressed sympathy with the struggle 
for Tunisian freedom. The fourth resolution welcomed the lead that 
Acharya Vinoba Shave gave in connection with distribution of 
land. 

This meeting of the A.I.C.C. was thus significant in that it 
recognised the need for tightening up the organisation and making it 
a.n effective instrument for the good of the country. It was alrio 
remarkable for realising the urgent necessity for broadening the 
base of the Congress by liberalising its rules, so that whoever wanted 
to serve the country through the Congress might enter it. 



CHAPTER EXIV 


VICTORY AT THE POLLS 


A survey of the situation in the country just after the general 
elections in ^vhich the Congress obtained a resounding victory 
may be profitable. 

The Hj'derabad session of the Congress was in the ofiing. It 
was to be held in January' 1953. Three nominations were received 
for the PresidentsJiii) of the Congress. They were those of 
Nijalingappa, Lai Bahadur Shastii ami Jawaharlal Nehru. The 
former two withdrew from the contest and so Nehru was the only 
nominee and when he was approached to accept the Presidentship, 
he characteristically replied : “In all gratitude, and humility of 
spirit, I accept this call.” 

After the elections, it was found that in the Centre and in 18^ 
out of 22 States, the (Congress Party was in a majority. In Madras^ 
in Orissa and in Travancore-Cochin, the Congress Party was the 
single largest Party. Immediately after the elections, some Indepen¬ 
dents joined the Party and enabled it to form the Government. In 
Pepsu, though with the help of Independents, a Congress Ministry 
was formed, it was a short-lived affair and it resigned soon after. 
Thus in the Centre and in 21 out of 22 States, the Congress formed 
Ministries and carried on the work, in strict accordance with 
Congress principles and ideals. In spite of several difiSculties which 
were experienced in practice, the Ministries carried on their work 
admirably. There were the colossal problems of poverty and un¬ 
employment which had to be tackled with vigour and earnestness*. 
Progress was slow but that it was steady was.a matter for compli¬ 
ment to the Ministries’ industry. In the matter of land reforma 
some Governments took significant steps. In July 1952, the U.P. 
Government acquired 34,000,000 acres of land held by intermediaries. 
Relief and rehabilitation were gigantic tasks undertaken by the 
State Governments. Nation building activities such as Education, 
Public Health, Local Self-Government, Rural Development, and 
Cottage Industries, were undertaken with great enthusiasm. Social 
work such as uplift of backward classes, became their primary 
concern. The question of minorities was given due importance. The- 
First Five-Year Plan was intended to tackle all these problems and 
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specially the all important problem of food. Nearly one-third of the 
total budget of the Plan was earmarked for irrigation and power 
projects. The inauguration of the Community Project scheme, 
starting with 55 Community Projects spread all over the country, 
brought about a revolution in the rural areas, silent, peaceful but 
immensely effective and created in the village folk a new zeal to¬ 
wards self-help and co-operation. 

BHOODAN MOVEMENT 

Towards effecting a mighty rural revolution, the Bhoodan 
movement of Acharya Vinoba Bhave contributed remarkably. He 
.started his tour on foot in 1951, begging for land gifts, an idea which 
-came to him when going through Communist-infested Telengana. 
It was the triumph of an idea. His appeal for land gifts soon became 
infectious and gifts poured in, causing among people a spiritual 
revolution, the like of which was unknown to the people of this 
<50untry or of any country in the world. He wanted to find a 
solution for the land problem by appealing to those who had more 
land than they needed to surrender the excess to those who were in 
tieed of land, so that the problem of the landless farmer, the problem 
of poverty and unemployment and also the problem of economic 
inequality, might all be solved simultaneously and speedily. 

The problem of linguistic States had also assumed very great 
importance during this period. The martyrdom of Potti 
Sriramulu who fasted unto death for the formation of an Andhra 
State, precipitated matters and the formation of the State had to be 
< 5 onceded. The Congress was never against the principle of formation 
of linguistic States. The announcement of the decision of the 
•Government of India to form an Andhra State was made on 19th 
December, 1952. The new State was to be a contiguous geographic 
mnit with a total area of about 67,284 square miles with a population 
of about 2 crores. 

HYDERABAD SESSION 

The Hyderabad Session of the Congress was significant in that 
the general body of the Congress was meeting for the first time after 
the historic general elections held under the new constitution with 
^dult suffrage which gave votes to more than 17 crores of the people 
of this vast country. The Congress had to chalk out a constructive 
programme for the consolidation of the country and for a stable 
administration and had to plan out for the prosperity of millions of 
f>eople groaning under poverty and ignorance. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, in his presidential address, said that the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Congress was tremendous. Congressmen had to 
concentrate on the development of the country and the advancement- 
of the people and as far as possible not to get entangled in inter¬ 
national affairs, He said their foreign policy was based on friendly 
relations with all countries and no interference with any. He spoke 
about the national language. He said Hindi was rightly chosen to* 
serve the purpose, but they had at tlie same time to encourage pro¬ 
vincial languages also. There needed to be no rivalry between them. 
He referred to the formation of Andhra State and said they had to 
watch the consequences before they could apply the principles of 
forming States on language basis to other regions. Tlieir urgent 
problem, he observed, related to the economic situation. They had 
to fight poverty and unemployment, and improve the conditions of 
life of the people. The Five-Year Plan was evolved to fight on the 
economic front and it was intended to develop industry and agricul¬ 
ture, encourage co-operative farming, village and cottage industriea 
and to raise the level of community life in every direction. 

A number of important resolutions were passed by the Congress. 
It welcomed Acharya Vinobha Bhave’s Bhoodan movement and invited 
all Congressmen to give active support to it. It requested the 
Central and State Governments to do their best for its success. 

COLD WAR 

The Congress deplored the cold war in the international sphere 
and tensions among the power blocs and invited the Big Powers to 
settle all outstanding differences through peaceful negotiations under 
the terms of the U.N. Charter and hoped that the U.N.O. would 
become more broad-based by the admission of excluded nations with 
stable Governihents such as Republican China. It condemned 
colonialism which suppressed national movements for political libe¬ 
ration. The Satyagraha movement in S. Africa against racial 
discrimination came in for admiration. 

The Congress welcomed the First Five-Year Plan as it initiated 
a process of planned economic development of the country. A full 
unplementation would lay sound foundation for rapid progress in the 
future. 

The Congress welcomed the steps taken by the Government for 
formation of the Andhra State. It said that in any reorganis¬ 
ation of States, factors other than language also should be taken into 
consideration, such as the unity of India, national security, defence^ 
finance and economic progress of the State. 
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At Hyderabad the Presidents and Secretaries of the P.C.Cs^^ 
met in conference and discussed about organisational matters. 
Balvantaray Mehta, General Secretary of the A.I.C.C. who presided, 
said that the Congress organisation must be kept in perfect order. The- 
P.C.Cs should be fully alive to the political, social and economic deve¬ 
lopment in the States. The P.O.O. Secretariats should be properly or- 
ganised. The Conference discussed the scrutiny of Active Membership. 
They should sec that Active Members fulfilled all the conditions. The 
Conference also discussed the advisability of having a cadre of' 
wholetime workers and a properly organised imblicity department. 
The P.C.Cs were asked to give encouragement to Seva Dal work. 

In several directions, the Congress was developing its activities, 
so a.s to carry the message of the Congress to the remotest corners 
of India. It had set up a Five-Year Plan Section. It had a women’s 
department. It had a Seva Dal Department. The A.I.C.C. had a 
good library. It had a Youth Department. It had a Foreign 
Relations Department. It had a Publications Department and a. 
Research Department. All these had been functioning vigorously 
for bringing about Congressmindedne.s8 among the people, for creat¬ 
ing a Congress atmosphere among all sections, for establishing- 
relations with Indians abroad and generally to spread out the- 
activities of the Congress so as to embrace the common community 
life in the country. 

CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION 

The Congress Constitution was found to be in need of severaE 
changes to enable the organisation to function effectively. A Sub- 
Committee to suggest amendments was appointed to go into the 
question and after several sittings, the Committee made a number 
of recommendations which the Working Committee accepted. It* 
was decided that the year of membership should be from 1st 
January to 31st December. Membership must be continuous. A 
permanent register of Primary and Active Members should be 
maintained. The Mandal Congress Committees should be coterminus* 
with an Assembly Constituency and a D.C.C. with an administrative' 
district. A Primary Congress Committee shall extend over an area, 
having a population of approximately 10,000 and covering 6 con¬ 
tiguous polling booths. Members of Parliament and State Legislaturea 
shall be ex-officio members of D.C.Cs, and subordinate Congresa 
Committees in the areas in which they were residents. Several other 
amendments, approved and adopted, oonoerned scrutiny committees,, 
and elections etc. leading to organisational tightening up, so that 
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"lihere might be no lapses and irregularities which tended to weaken 
the organisation and damage its prestige. 

The Working Committee of the Congress which met at New 
Delhi on the 16th and 17th IVTay 19/>3, considered and expressed its 
-opinion on some very vital matters that affected the country and 
the people. Regarding Reorganisation of States, the Committee 
welcomed steps taken by the Oovcrnment for constituting a high 
■power Committee after the Andhra State came into being. It 
•deplored the tendency on the part of State Legislatures and Pradesh 
Congress Committees to act in a manner hostile to other States 
and P.C.Cs. 

A resolution on social and economic programme welcomed the 
"First Five-Year Plan. Every effort should be made to make it a 
success. It welcomed the proposal for a National Extension Service 
:and hoped that its spread throughout the country would bring 
prosperity to the door of the peasant in the village. For the establish¬ 
ment of a Welfare State, the primary need was to banish unemploy¬ 
ment. Every effort must be directed towards this end. Legislation 
relating to social reform should be expedited. Administration must 
I)e so remoulded and reorientated as to attune it to the new aspira- 
'tions of the State. 

Dealing with the language problem, the Committee said that 
Hindi was the national language according to the Constitution and 
must be encouraged. But at the same time, the great provincial 
(languages should also be encouraged. 

The tendency of Congressmen to resort to hunger strikes was 
•deprecated by the Congress. In a circular issued to P.C.Cs, the 
Oeneral Secretary stated that the A.I.C.C. deprecated and wholly 
•disapproved the attempts made to bring about political decisions of 
(high importance by resort to hunger strikes. 

The A,LC.C. met at Agra on 6th and 7th July, 1953 and 
•welcomed the general improvement in the international situation. 
It observed that the conclusion of an agreement in regard to Prisoners 
•of War in Korea removed the final obstacle to an Armistice. It 
•deplored the attitude of the President of S. Korea and hoped that 
•the authority of the U.N. would be asserted to bring about a peace¬ 
ful atmosphere. The A.I.C.C. welcomed improvement in Indo-Pakistan 
•relations. With regard to the Five-Year Plan, the pace of progress 
had to be quickened. 

The A.I.C.C. called the attention of all Congressmen to the 
duty of cultivating uid encouraging the spirit of Swadeshi. 



CHAPTER LXV 


FREEDOM’S RESPONSIBILITIES 

T he advent of freedom and what the Congress had been doing for 
building up the nation had been matters of great significance. 
The Congress President, Jawaharlal Nehru, reviewed the progress 
made and the struggles and the turmoils through which the country 
had to pass, in a momentous speech he made at the Tamil Nad 
Political Conference at Madras on 3rd October, 1953, He said, 
significantly enough, that the “Congress is not something apart 
from the country. The Congress is the country and the country is 
the Congress.” Should the Congress continue to exist, was a question 
often mooted but imperfectly answered. He said : 

“If the Congress had achieved all its objectives, there was no 
purpose in its continuing. But it has achieved only one objective—no 
doubt a major objective. The other major objective has been economic, 
raising the standard of living or removing the curse of poverty and the 
like.** 

Nehru insisted on personal contact with the people. 
“Make the common man realise that you are his friend, comrade, 
brother and sister and that he can rely upon you and have the 
benefit of you.” Gandhi had taught us some principles. We had 
to live up to them. “In living up to it (the Oandhian heritage) you 
must, apart from individual standards, live up to the standards of 
the organisation” which Gandhi built up. 

STUDENT INDISCIPLINE 

The Working Committee of the Congress which met at New 
Delhi on 5th December, 1953, expressed its concern and anxiety 
over the developments in schools and colleges where the students had 
been indulging in orgies of violence and uncontrolled indiscipline. 
Specially in universities the atmosphere had grown vitiated. A 
university must remain ah academic institution. Politics ought not 
to enter its portals. “No attempts should be made to control either 
the University administration or the students’ unions for party or 
^oup purposes.” There was a groat burden cast on the professotk 
4nd teachers. Parents had also to help in creating the ri^t atmbii. 
phere. Among students’ onions, t^ tendency to forih Action 
Ciommittees, indulging in direct action, hunger strikes etc. had 
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“wholly unbecoming and harmful to all concerned.” The Committee 
opined that the entire educational system should be organised on 
the “basic method.” It hoped that the Government would give 
effect to the suggestions of the Committee. 

Colonial domination was severely condemned by the Committee. 
It was particularly opposed to the pattern that had developed in 
Asian and African continents. It was a matter of gratification that 
the current of history had changed and the countries of Asia were 
coming into their own. Recent events had shown its resurrection in 
North, East and Central Africa, in British Guiana etc. In India, 
still, small pockets of foreign territory continued to exist. These 
constituted a grave peril to the jieace of the world. The Committee 
learnt with great distress happenings in Kenya. The Committee 
welcomed the introduction of a measure of self-government in the 
Gold Coast and in Nigeria. The Committee viewed with particular 
concern a new phase in Africa which aimed at the establishment of 
so-called self-governing dominions wliere all the power was held by a 
small group of white settlers. In the interests of peace in the world 
and democratic freedom, domination of one race over another must 
cease, observed the Working Committee. 

WOMEN 

In the matter of organisational tightening up the Congress had 
been very scrupulous and serious. The Women's Department of the 
A.I.C.C. had been revived and reinvigorated. The Working Committee 
of the Congress decided on the 20th September, 1953 to recommend 
to the P.C.Cs to have a separate Women’s Section. The P.C.C» 
were advised to see that Women’s Sections were opened at the 
District Congress Committee level also. A Women’s Department in 
A.I.C.C. was started as long back as 1940 by Shrimati Sucheta 
Kripalani. 

YOUTH 

Youth Organisations were also being strengthened. A Con¬ 
vention of the Youth of the country was scheduled to be held along 
with the Kalyani Session of the Congress. The imperative need of 
diverting youthful energy to constructive channels had been felt 
and the Congress had been bending its efforts in this direction. The 
Youth Convention w hich was going to be held at Kalyani was to 
put new vigour into the Congress Youth Movement and give a new 
stimulus to the youth of the country to divert their energies to useful 
channels. 
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The world was passing through critical and crucial times. Was 
war going to come, bringing with it destruction and devastation ? 
Was civilisation going to be reduced to ashes ? The country had to 
face this sinister situation with the vigour and vitality of the message 
of i)eace which it was its privilege to give. In India itself, people 
had been encountering economic degradation with fortitude. People’s 
poverty had to be abolished. Standards of living of the people had 
to be raised. National solidarity had to be secured. People’s co¬ 
operation and energy had to be mobilised. 

AT KALYANI 

The Kalyani Session of the Congress met on the 23rd and 24th 
January 1954, under the presidentship of Jawaharlal Nehru, charged 
with the task of finding a satisfactory solution to all the problems 
and giving a decisive lead to the country. 

Nehru in his presidential address said that they were oscillat¬ 
ing between hope and fear. 

*‘We live in the dim twilight of cold war, not knowing whether thi^ 
will end in the black night or herald the dawn and sunlight of fresh 
hope for humanity. In this climate of cold war, minds are not free 
from the torment of apprehension. An area of peace had to be built up 
and India was trying to make this area as largo as possible.** 

In India they had the tremendous task of bettering the 
economic condition of the people. This called for great endeavour, 
not only physical, economic or financial, but spiritual, on their part. 
He said : 

**Freedoin is precious and has its rights and privileges, it has also 
its resxjonsi bill ties and obligations. Wo shall only preserve that freedom 
if we are conscious, all the time, of discharging our duties.’* 

In the resolutions passed at this Session, the Congress appreciat¬ 
ed the position taken by the Government of India in connection with 
Korean situation, owing to which active warfare ceased in that 
country. The Congress condemned the colonial domination of African 
and Asian countries by European countries, and the suppression of 
popular movements for political liberation. 

STATES REORGANISATION 

In the homo sphere, the Congress welcomed the appointment 
of the States Reorganisation Commission. The problem, it said, 
oould be oonsidered satisfactorily in a dispassionate and objective 
manner. An agitational approach was not only not necessary now 
but was harmful and might delay satisfactory solution. The Con* 
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therefore, recommended to the nation to help in the solution 
of this problem by encouraging a co-operative and objective approach 
and avoiding bitterness and recrimination. Congressmen in particular 
must avoid controversy, specially among themselves, on this issue. 

U.S. AID TO PAKISTAN 

The Congress dealt with the situation arising out of the proposal 
of U.S. giving military aid to Pakistan. It had grave and far- 
reaching consequences in S.E. Asia. The area of potential war would 
spread. The Congress hoped that the U.S.A. which had along record 
as champion of freedom and democracy would not take any step 
which would endanger them in Asia. In these developments could 
be glimpsed grave potentialities and the Congress felt that there 
was need for national solidarity. 

FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

The Congress expressed its satisfaction over the fruits of the 
First Five-Year Plan and the progress particularly made in the 
sphere of Community Projects. The resolution said : 

** While appreciating the very considerable progress made by the 
country in many sectors of the national economy, the Congress is of 
opinion that the pace of progress has to be quickened. In particular, 
improvement in village and small-scale industries had been slow and 
demands greater attention, more especiaUy with a view to providing 
employment.” 

The resolution also drew the attention of the Government to 
shortfalls in the execution of projects owing to procedural rules 
which were antiquate<i and which must be amended for expeditious 
execution. It also stressed the need for public co-operation for the 
successful implementation of the Plan. Emphasis was further laid 
on completion of land reforms so as to make the actual tiller of the 
soil the owner of the land. The aim of planning was the establish¬ 
ment of a Welfare State involving fuller employment, greatw 
production and more equitable distribution. 

CALL TO THE NATION 

The most important resolution was entitled "Call to the 
Nation.” People were asked to build up and strengthen the nation. 
Basie strength could be secured by national unity and self-rdianoe 
a<nd concentration on major issues which were the social, economto' 
and industrial development of the country. The Congress was eoa- 
vinoed that the people of India would face the new situation witlr 
tmity, courage and persevm?aaoe. 
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At Kalyani the P.C.C. Presidents and Secretaries met in 
Conference and discussed about several organisational matters, 
including the use of Hindi in regard to correspondence, relations 
between the Government and the organisation, proper keeping and 
auditing of accounts and other affairs. The Congress President 
addressing them said that if Congressmen really applied themselves 
to the task of making Congress Committees active and effective, the 
organisation was sure to become strong. Congressmen should not 
depend on the Government but should try to work through their 
organisation in many places where Congress Committees had ceased 
to exist and it was no use blaming the Government. It was the 
duty of Congressmen to relieve the sufferings of the people. 

Relations between the Congress organisation and the Govern¬ 
ment raised an important question. The Government must have 
its ow n rcsi)onsibility and discharge it. It cannot divest itself of it. 
Attempt to influence administration affected efficiency. Of course, 
there should be regular contact between the administration and the 
organisation. It depended on practice and not on prescribed rules. 
To him it appeared that the success at the General Elections in¬ 
toxicated them so much that the organisation had become weakened. 
They should revitalise the organisation. He wanted that women 
and youth should be made to play an increasing part, specially in 
the sphere of social services. He laid stress on publicity and cited 
the example of the Communist Party. Regarding Hindi controversy 
he said, that the excess of enthusiam with which propaganda was 
made on behalf of Hindi, destroyed its very purpose. They should 
be very careful about it. 

At Kalyani there was a conference of Congress legislators of 
the Centre and the States. Many problems relating to the legislators 
and their duties were discussed. It was suggested that between the 
M.L.As and M.Ps there should be more intimate contact. The 
Congress President addressing the legislators wanted them to 
establish close contact with their constituencies. “You must teach 
them and learn from them” he said. 

THE SPIRIT OP KALYANI 

That was the spirit with which Nehru inspired Congressmea 
and Congress legislators. Those who had gone into the legislatures 
were fast constituting themselves into a separate and rigid class. 
They were diiftkig away from the masses whose uplift and progress . 
they pledged to secure. Nehru saw that the Congress organisatioa 
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was also deviating from its purpose and function by indulging in 
Avraiigling about power and control over the administration. 'Ibis 
tendency had to be curbed and Nehru gave a timely warning to 
Congressmen that they should keep, maintain and nurse their strength 
by constant and useful contact with the people. 

NEED FOR UNITY 

Internal matters continued to engage the attention of the 
Congress Working Committee during the year. Among the subjects 
which were considered by the Committee and which threatened to 
create disunity in the country and even among Congressmen, were 
those relating to the reorganisation of States and the medium of 
examination for All India Services. If the Congress had not given a 
statesmanly lead, disruption among Congress ranks would have 
surely resulted. 

The Committee deprecated the tendency for State Legislatures 
or Pradesh Congress Committees, on occasions acting in a hostile 
manner against another State or P.C.C. It drew' attention to the 
Kalya ni Congress resolution to abandon agitational api)roaeh to the 
questions. It wanted the avoidance of bitterness and recrimination. 
Congressmen should abstain from public controversy. Answering 
queries about the right procedure for Congressmen, the Committee 
said that all Congress Committees and Congressmen should have 
full freedom to represent their viewpoints before the States 
Reorganisation Commission. In case of any difference of opinion, 
the minority in any Congress Committee should be free to represent 
its view^s before the Commission. Since the S.R.C. was examining 
this problem, Congress Committees and Congressmen should not 
carry on agitation or associate with other parties in making joint 
representation to the Commission. Congress Legislature Parties 
should not move any resolution on this subject in the Legislatures. 
The members of the Party may individually make representation to 
the Commission. 

The other subject which raised a storm of controversy was the 
medium of examination for All-India Services. The Constitution had 
laid down that w ithin a period of 16 years Hindi should replace 
English as the official language. Progressive steps should therefore 
be taken to make Hindi the language of examinations. But these 
steps should not constitute a burden on candidates from parts of the 
country where the regional language was not Hindi. While Hindi 
should be developed, English should not be neglected. It was of the 
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opinion that progressively examinations should be held in Hindi, 
English and regional languages. Candidates should be given the 
option to use any language. In the case of a candidate using Hindi or 
regional language, he should pass English separately. All successful 
candidates should pass a test in Hindi, unless they had taken Hindi 
in the examination. The next stage should be the addition of a compul¬ 
sory paper in Hindi or any regional language for those whose latvguag^e 
was Hindi. In either case English should be compulsory. 

MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 

An allied problem related to the medium of instruction in 
schools and colleges. On this subject the Congress Working Committee 
had passed resolutions on August 5, 1949 and on 17th May, 1953. 
Oovcniment’s objective was to encourage and develop Hindi both 
as a regional and national language for official and other purposes. 
Other regional languages should also be given proper encouragement. 
While Hindi should be a compulsory subject at various stages, people 
in the Hindi speaking regions should learn one other Indian language. 
English should also receive encouragement because a foreign language 
would help in understanding currents of thought in the world. 

The medium of instruction at the primary stage must be the 
mother tongue. In large cities, public primary schools should be 
started to give instruction through the mother tongue to children 
Ts’hose mother tongue differed from the regional language. In 
bilingual areas, more particularly on the border between two States, 
special facilities should be given for primary education in each of the 
languages of the area. 

Instruction at the secondary stage should ordinarily be given 
in the regional language but other languages also may be used where 
there are a sufficiently large number of pupils. At the secondary 
stage Hindi should be a compulsory second language. 

At the university stage, the medium of instruction should l>e 
the regional language, though Hindi may also be used. 

PROHIBITION 

The Working Committee considered the policy to be adopted in 
regard to Prohibition. The Constitution laid down as one of its 
Directive Principles that the State shall endeavour to bring about 
Prohibition of the consumption except for medicinal purposes of 
intoxicating drinks. The Committee, after reviewing work in the 
States, stated that it was imperative in the national interest to take 
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stops for more effective implementation of tliis Directive. In several 
States adequate steps had not been taken. The financial aspect 
must not deter States taking steps in the direction of social reform 
and amelioration of the condition of masses both in urban and rural 
areas. 

In the formative period when the nation had to be built up, 
a decisive and dynamic lead had to be given by the Congress. As 
the President of the Congress Nehru kept himself in constant contact 
and communication with the Pradesh Congress Committees, inform¬ 
ing them of his own appraisal of the situation in the country and 
advising them about the action they should take to keep the Con¬ 
gress a live and active organisation working for the good ol the 
people. Therefore, he was writing to them about his own thoughts 
and reactions from time to time. 

A PROUD RECORD 

On May 26, 1954, writing to them he stated : 

“I look back on the record of tho Congress, with its ups and downs, 

and its successes and failures. It is a proud record in spite of our 

failings.” 

He was convinced of the high importance of the Congress 
functioning today, carrying on its work of unifying and integrating 
India ; laying stress on the peaceful and co-operative methods and 
carrying the people along the line of progress. The greatest danger 
was the feeling of complacency. The international situation in Indo- 
China, he said, was causing anxiety. It became, therefore, more 
necessary that they should be disciplined and should hold together. 
The Congress had a heavy responsibility. They should keep true to 
their ideals and principles and work for strengthening and advance¬ 
ment of the people of India. They had to adhere to basic principles. 

Nehru said that he noted with deep regret the existence of 
conflicts among Congressmen in some States. That meant that there 
was narrow-mindedness and lack of vision. Sometimes there were 
group loyalties. These had no place in a great organisation. They 
had to fight against narrow divisions which had grown up in the 
country in the name of caste. 

He said the language issue was arauming perilous proportion. 
There was grave danger of this issue disrupting their national lif^ 
and promoting disunity. Therefore u heavy responsibility luy with 
the Congressmen to see that they did not allow this issue to genorate 
diisrnptiTe passions. Be wanted Congressipen to talm a broad view 
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in connection with the Hindi controversy. No one should think that 
because Hindi was recognised as an all-India language it was superior- 
to other regional languages. All languages should he encouraged. 
No language should have the feeling that it was being suppressed. 

On the economic question, Nehru said that they should move- 
progressively. In the sphere of agriculture, between the State and 
the cultivator there should be no intermediaries. They should not¬ 
allow production to suffer. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The All India Congress Committee which met on the 17th July 
1954, reviewed specially the economic condition of the country 
which was the one aspect of social life which was giving anxiety 
and worry. It expressed satisfaction with the improvement in the 
general economic condition and achievements of targets under the 
Five-Year Plan. The food situation had improved. Rural conditions 
had shown some progress. The opening of the Bhakra-Nangal Canal 
system symbolised achievement in a project of great magnitude. 
The Community Projects had made substantial progress. Over- 
50,000 villages with a population of 36 million had been covered. 
These advances had made the people self-reliant and self-confident. 

But the Committee was very much worried over the problem, 
of unemployment, more especially in the urban areas. The problem 
demanded an approach from various directions including large-scale- 
public works and the growth of cottage and small-scale industries- 
as well as big industries. 

The Committee expressed its awareness of the need for growth 
of industry. The First Five-Year Plan laid stress on agriculture and 
food production. While agriculture must continue to demand 
attention, the growth of industry mui^ find a major place in the- 
Second Five-Year Plan. The basic objectives of Planning should be- 
(1) maximum production (2) full employment and (3) social and 
economic justice. 

While attaching great importance to the ^owth of large-scale 
industry, the Committee felt that small-scale, village and cottage 
industries should continue to be an essential part of Indian economy 
and should, therefore, be encouraged. Wherever possible the spheres- 
of production between large-scale and small-scale and cottage 
industries should be demarcated. An organised effort should be made 
to tap the financial resources in rural areas. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The AJ.C.C. took stock of the situation with regard to foreign 
possessions on Indian soil. The people in the French establishments 
had declared themselves in favour of merger with India. The Com¬ 
mittee hoped that an agreement would soon be arrived at with the 
Trench Government for the transfer of these establishments. Portugal 
was, however, intransigent and was carrying on a reprehensible 
policy of repression against those who favoured merger with India. 
'The integration of foreign possessions with India was a part ot tlie 
Indian liberation movement. 

Tlie cease-fire agreement in Indo-China was welcomed. Tlie 
^ending of the seven-year old struggle was an event of major im¬ 
portance in Asia. It welcomed the doelaration thfit the State of 
Indo-China would not join any inilitar3^ alliance or j^act. 

The All India Congress Committee welcomed the agreement <^)n 
the basis of Panchshila between India and China and between 
Burma and China, affirming recognition of each other's sovereigiity 
.and territorial integrity. Peaceful co-existence was the principal 
plank of Panchshila and its acceptance s^TObolised the desire of 
these countries to work for peace in international relations. The 
independence of Indo-China brought about the beginning of the end 
of colonialism in that part of Asia, The Committee hoped that the 
ond of the Indo-China war would result in the lessening of tensions 
:all over the world. 

The Committee considered the question of land reforms. It 
was of the deepest concern to the Congress. As conditions differed 
4n various States, a uniform approach was not feasible. In a number 
of States legislation had been enacted. The pace of progress had not, 
however, been rapid. The States should give early attention to the 
subject of fixing an upper limit to holdings for purposes of future 
^acquisition and for existing holdings. A census of land holdings should 
be conducted. 

CONTACT WITH MASSES 

The responsibility of Congressmen in strengthening the Con¬ 
gress lay not only in undertaking legislative work but in keeping in 
perpetual touch with the masses. This could be achieved by con- 
'.structive activity. Those who were not in the Legislatures had to 
-carry on this programme by engaging themselves in endeavouring 
for communal unity, for the uplift of Harijans and Adivasis and for 
•the development of cottage and small industries. They dhould also 
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include in their activity, work for the Bhoodan movement, the 
organisation of co-operative societies and every kind of possible help 
in the developmental programmes of the Five-Year Plan. In particular 
Congressmen should take active interest in the Community Projects 
and National Extension Service schemes. The Committee wanted 
that by this constructive activi*v the Congress should directly be 
-associated vith the gigantic r . of building up new India and 
Congressmen should come ini < close contact with and serve the 
people, specially in rural areas. 

THINKING ALOUD 

The Congress President continued during tlie year the salutary 
practice of writing to tlie P.C.C. Presiilents .and informing them 
•about his own reactions to events in the country, specially about 
the working of tlie Congress machinery. He particularly stressed in 
liis letters about the need for unity and the elimination of com- 
munalism and casteism wdiicli were destructive of unity. On October 
11, 1954. he wrote a particularly personal letter to tlie P.C.C. 
Presidents. He began to think aloud for sometime previously about 
:some phJ^sical ennui he was feeling being the result of considerable 
strain which two such responsible positions as Congress Presidentship 
and the country’s Premiership, imposed on him and the need for retir- 
Sng or taking rest. This naturally perturbed the country. People began 
to express great concern and anxiety about tlie prospect of their 
beloved leader retiring. Nehru in the course of his letter discussed 
bis own personal feelings and stated that in a particular mood of his 
mind, with all the burdens that were inevitably and relentlessly 
weighing him down, he felt like requiring rest. But then his greatest 
^sset was resilience, physical and mental. He recovered from that mood. 
He felt strong and healthy and there was a quietus to the question 
of his retirement. He wanted w’ork, and the service of his people 
gave him that work. He had never entertained the idea of running 
«tway from work or from responsibility, nor was he having any in- 
lention of going into the wilderness or retiring to the mountains. 

Nehru referred in this connection to the approaching election 
to the Presidentship of the Congress. He felt clear in his mind that 
be should not stand for election to this high office. It was not right, 
be said, for the same person to continue to function in that high 
office. “I think’* he said '‘it will be better both for me and for the 
Ciongress as well as for the country if someone else is chosen 
President.” 
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CONSTRUCTIVE ACTIVITY 

As had already been decided bj' the Congress Working Com- 
mittee and the A.I.C.C. tlie need for constructive activity on the part 
of Congressmen to keep in constant contact with the masses had been 
increasingly felt. The Constructive Work Committee appointed by 
the Congress met at New Delhi on 2r>th September and 7th November 
and 26th November lOot, to chalk out a programme. The direction 
in Avhich constructive work should be carried on was discussed. It 
was suggested that the co-operative movement should be furthered 
and encouraged. Multipurpose co-operative societies Ibr better¬ 
farming, for dairy farming, Khadi si)inaing, marketing etc. should be 
formed. 

Congressmen should also take active part in Community 
Projects, National Extension Services and other Social Welfare 
programmes. While they should work through non-official agencies 
like Sarvodaya Samaj, Bharat Sevak Samaj etc., they should give 
full co-operation to activities sponsored by the Government. 

It was also suggested that there should be co-ordination among 
workers engaged in Sarvodaj’^a Samaj, in Bhoodan work, in Khadi 
Gramodyog, Harijan and Adivasi work, Bharat Sevak Samaj, and 
Government workers in Project areas. 

By associating non-official (Congressmen with Governmental 
activity, it was hoped that much of the frustration which existed 
would wither away and there would be generated a political force 
among Congressmen which would radiate among the people and 
work for the common good. 

The next session of the Congress was fixed at Avadi (Madras) 
to be held on the 21st, 22nd and 23rd January, 1955. 



CHAPTER LXVI 


SOCIALISTIC PATTERN 

T he Congress at Avadi entered on a new phase of its revolutionary 
existence. It had always been the objective of the Congress not 
merely to achieve political freedom for the country but to bring 
^ibout a change in the social and economic structure of the life of 
the people. It wanted to establish what had been a familiar concept— 
•economic swaraj. Gandhi while on the one hand he carried on 
agitation for political emancipation, laid unmistakable stress on the 
attainment of economic freedom, an equitable distribution of wealth 
in the country, occupation for all people and a decent standard of 
living. These ideas had crystallised themselves after attainment of 
independence, and the role and function of the Congress would 
remain unfulfilled unless a change based on Oandhian concepts was 
brought about in the social and economic structure of society. At 
Avadi the conception of a Socialist Pattern of Society was evolved 
and given a shape and form. A new epoch had thus been set in 
motion and the Congress had taken almost a gigantic stride in the 
achievement of its goal. 

The Session was unique in two respects, apart from what it 
achieved in respect of the attainment of its ideological objects. It 
was for the first time in the history of the Congress that a woman, 
Shrimathi S. Ambujammal, was chosen the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. It was also for the first time that the head of a 
European Slate, Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, addressed a Session of 
the Congress. In an extempore speech, Marshal Tito praised the 
ideals of Socialism and co-existence which the Congress espoused, 
and wished India success in her march towards the achievement of 
these ideals. 


A UNIQUE ADDRESS 

U.N. Dhebar, President of the Congress delivered a unique 
address. He laid great stress on Gandhian ideals, and Gandhian 
approach to national and inteimational problems. 

He reviewed the achievements of the Congress Governments 
and the Congress organisation since achievement of Independence. 
This period was full of troubles and turmoils. It was a triumph for 
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the Congress to have overcome them successfully. He said : 

“We are proud, however, that neither the or^'anisation nor the 
leadership for one moment had given in to disappointment, iinpatieiK e 
or frustration. are also jiroiid of our people who could withstand 
the strain of such a crisis, with full trust in the leadership.” 

Dhebar said that it was remarkable that the First Five-Year 
Plan had been sucli a tremendous success many of the targets having 
been achieved before the expiry of the five-year period. He referred 
to the Second Fiv^e-Year Plan which was under preparation and 
stressed on the iiroblem of unoinplo3nnent. 

He emphasised on the need for socio-economic changes. He^ 
expressed his conviction that “political democracy was unf hinkable 
without social democracy.” Every citizen must have equal op¬ 
portunities. There must be no distinctions of caste or community. 
He wanted a dynamic change in the system, of education. Heal 
progress, he felt, was impossible Avithoiit securing for women their 
proper place in society. 

With the change in the status of the country, the responsibility 
of the Congress had grown. He said : 

“Power or no power, the organisation must continue to play its role^ 
outside the framework of administrative responsibility by identifying^ 
itself with the masses in a spirit of sacrifice and service.” 

He drew attention to the significance of constructive work. 
It was only a live and wholesome organisation that could give 
strength to popular Government. If the organisation was to develop 
its momentum to the full, they could not dispense with either the 
charkha or khadi and similar other items of the constructive^ 
programme. 

SIGNIFICANT RESOLUTION 

Among the resolutions passed at this Session the most significant 
was that on the Socialistic Pattern of Society. It said : 

“In order to realise the object of the changes as laid down in 
Article 1 of the Congress Constitution and to further the object stated 
in the Preamble and Directive Piinciples of the State Policy of the* 
Constitution of India, planning should take place with a view to the 
establishment of a Socialistic Pattern of Society where the principal 
means of production are under social ownership or control, production 
is progressively speeded up and there is equitable distribution of the 
national wealth”. 

Thus had Congress taken the plunge deliberately and in- 
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conformity with its declared principles, based ou the Gandhian 
ideology which was the precious heritage of the Congress. Shape* 
and form and name had been given to what the Congress had been 
assiduously and ardently striving for. A society in which ccpiality 
of opx)ortunity should be the prime guiding factor, an economy 
where the means and fruits of production were not concentrated in 
the hands of a few, but were held or controlled by the State and 
distributed equitably, had always been the aim of the Congress. 

ECONOMIC POLICY 

The economic j)oli(^y of the Congress had been enunciated bjr 
the Avadi Session, specially in relation to the Five-Year Plan. It 
recorded its satisfaction with the achievement of the First Five-Year 
Plan and the general economic improvement noticed as a result 
thereof, specially in regard to food self-sufficiency and the progress, 
made in the Kivei Valley Schemes. Community Projects, National 
Extension Service which already covered 89,000 villages and 50* 
million people. The national aim was the establishment of a Welfare^ 
State and a socialist economy. Economic policy should therefore, aim,, 
at plenty and equitable distribution. The Second Five-Year Plan, 
must keep these objectives in view. The success of the Plan depended 
upon careful estimates and planning and proper directions being given, 
and on the full co-operation of the people. The First Five-Year Plan, 
was based on a Public Sector and a Private Sector. The Public Sector 
must play a progressively greater part, more particularly in the sphere- 
of basic industries. The Private Sector would, however, continue- 
to play also an important part as in the sphere of co-operatives and 
small-scale industries. Production and employment, both required 
that private enterprise should not be crippled. 

Rural economy should be strengthened. The man-power and 
physical resources of the villages were, however, not being fully 
utilised and employment and standards of living among the rural 
communities still remained below optimum levels. The Congress^ 
welcomed the decision of the Government to accelerate the pace of 
land reforms and to implement the recommendations of the Planning* 
Commission in this connection by a phased programme. 

UNITY AND INTEGRATION 

The Congress laid special emphasis on unity and integration^ 
Social reform wapS essential to break down barriers against individual 
and social growth. The unity of India required the curbing of every 
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-.separatist tendency. Communalism and provincialism should be 
rooted out for the development of a unified and integrated India. 

The Avadi Session reiterated the A.T.C.C. resolution passed at 
Ajmer on constructive and development work. 

On the organisational side, the Congress emphasised the need 
for purity and morality in the conduct of Congressmen. Recent 
trends warped the strength of the organisation. Organisational purity 
And discipline liad to be maintained. It had an obligation to prepare 
the masses for shouldering the responsibility involved in a democratic 
form of Government. 

The Congress was particularly anxious to remove all social and 
legal disabilities attaching to women and preventing them from 
taking their rightful place in the various activities of the nation. 
It welcomed Government’s measures in the direction of removing 
-disabilities by the Hindu Law Reform Bills which were before the 
Parliament. 

Fundamental and far-reaching changes were required in the 
?Bystem of education as a means to achieving the larger national 
•objectives. The decision of the Government to establish multi¬ 
purpose schools to give a proper type of basic education, was 
welcomed by the Congress. It called ux>on all State Governments 
to further this policy so as to implement it fully in both rural and 
urban areas in a systematic and planned manner within a period of 
10 years. 


A NEW CONCEPT 

The Avadi Session of the Congress marked the emergence of a 
mew concept of economic and social reconstruction. The Congress 
Became wedded to the policy of establishing a Socialist Pattern of 
Society. For achieving this end, it had to mobilise public opinion. 
A new wave of enthusiasm was noticeable among the people and the 
^Oongrees workers, and this enthusiasm had to be canalised. With a 
view to secure the object of establishing the Socialistic Pattern of 
Moiety, the Congress Working Committee which met in New Delhi 
on the 6th March, 1966, appointed a Committee consisting of 
XJ.N. Dhebar, Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Morarji Desai, Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
<}ulzariial Nanda and S.K. Patil. The Working Committee said : 

‘*The resclutions passed at the Avadi Session of the Congress were an 
impoi^taat step'forward in the history of the Congreos and the nation.' 
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They form an integrated approach to the national and international 
policy of the Congress. More particularly, the Congress had clarified 
nnd confirmed its object of a co-operative commonwealth based on 
equality of opportunity and of political, economic and social rights and 
aiming at world peace and fellowship. Such an object had to bo attained 
by the establishmont of a Socialistic Pattern of Society. 7"he Economic 
policy resolution of the Congress indicates more fully the national aim 
of a Welfare State and Socialist economy.” 

NOT AN EYE-WASH 

Was the resolution on Socialistic Pattern of Society, passed at 
Avadi, a mere eye-wash, an empty formula or something which was 
intended as a vote-catching dovicc or some delusion into which the 
Congress wanted to lead the people. Criticism of a particularly 
uncharitable nature was emanating from hostDe quarters. Answering 
these criticisms, Jawaharlal Nehru, in the course of his usual 
periodical letters to the Presidents of Pradesh Congress Committees, 
discussed the position. He said : 

‘‘The reaction to these resolutions in the country has been marked 
and various. Some people have been frightened by what they consider 
a revolutionary step forward. Some have criticised it on the ground that 
it means nothing much and was merely a vote-catching device. Some 
have offered verbal criticism and pointed out that the word used is 
‘‘Socialistic** which is presumed to bo something less than “socialist”. 
As a matter of fact there is no difference in these words and in the 
Economic Policy resolution the words used are “Socialist Economy” and 
■“a Socialist Pattern of Society.” 

He further said : 

“Lot it be fully realised by all that we are deadly serious about what 
we have said and that it is up to the Congress now to redeem the pledge 
that we have taken in all its fullness.** 

BANDUNG CONFERENCE 

The All India Congress Committee which met at Berhampur 
<(OriHsa) on the 9th and 10th May 1955, took stock of the situation 
in the country and also in the international field. It welcomed the 
Bandung Conference which was attended by many Asian and African 
nations and reached decisions for cultural and economic co-operation 
Among them and expressed solidarity and unity. It marked a new 
«poch in the history of these less developed nations for a new and 
integrated existence, for the establishment of peace and for the 
liberation of those people who were still under the heels of colonial¬ 
ism and imperialism. 

The meeting appreciated the enthusiastic response from the 
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people for the decisions at Avadi Congress for the establishment of 
a Socialistic Pattern of Society. 

It deprecated the outbursts of violence in several parts of the 
country over the question of reorganisation of States and warned 
Congressmen against disruptive tendencies and exhorted them to 
adopt an objective approach and avoid bitterness and recrimination. 

The A.I.C.C. dealt with the Second Five-Year Plan which was 
under preparation. The Plan frame which was before the public was 
welcomed. It suggested that the most important aspects of the 
Second Five-Year Plan should be the establishment of heavy and 
capital goods industries and a great development of small-scale 
and village industries which had to play a role of crucial importance. 
The successful implementation of the Plan would require the fullest 
co-operation of the people. It felt confident that “in this high 
adventure of building up a new India and bringing prosperity to our 
vast population, this co-operation will be forthcoming’". 

CONSTITUTION AMENDED 

At this meeting Article XII of the Constitution of the Congress 
was amended. By amendment to Clause (b) the Working Committee 
was empowered to nominate 10 percent of the total strength aa 
members of A.I.C.C., from special elements not adequately represented^ 
provided that half of them were women. Clause (d) as amended 
empowered P.C.Cs and D.C.Cs to nominate 10 percent to their 
bodies respectively in the same manner. 

The organisational purity was also emphasised. It insisted on 
the effective eradication of casteism and communalism and groupism* 

Constructive work should be organised and Active Members- 
had to fulfil conditions relating to pursuit of constructive work* 
Congress Committees should co-operate with Zonal organisers in the 
implementation of programmes of constructive work, emphasised 
another resolution of the A.I.C C. 

Thus in two ways, specially, the Congress wanted to strengthen 
the organisation and establish mass contact and work for the eleva¬ 
tion of the people. One way was by eliminating groupism and 
CListeism in the Congress and purifying it, and the other way was to 
carry on the constructive work and bettering the condition of the 
people and giving a direction to their energies. 

GOA SATYAGRAHA 

A matter of grave concern which led to a good deal of ex- 
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citement in th^ country was the Goa Saiyagraha. The CongreRs haA 
to give a definite lead to the country and to the OongreRsmen. The 
Working Committee of the Congress met at New Delhi on 23rd July 
1955 and passed a long resolution recalling former resolutions of the 
Congress. It said that the liberation of Goa must necessarily be 
peaceful. The Working Committee was not in favour of mass entry 
into Goa from outside for offering Sat 5 ^agraha. It hoped that the 
Government of India would take every legitimate step to further the 
cause of liberation of Goa. It hoped that the Portuguese Government 
would f ealise that its attitude was indefensible. 

As Shriman Narayan, Genera] Secretary of the Congress, in 
a circular stated, a certain amount of restraint was necessary. But 
this should not be interpreted as any lack of interest in the Congress 
or the Government for the cause of the emancipation of the people 
of Goa. 

The All India (Jongress Committee which met on 3rd and 4th 
September, in informal and formal sessions, adopted a lengthy 
resolution on Goa in view of the controversial nature of the subject 
and the need for the Congress to give a definite direction to the 
people. It warned people against mass entry into Goa, in the name 
of Satyagraha. In view of the scaling of borders by the Government 
of India, such an action on the part of Indian nationals would be 
inappropriate and illegal. In the pn^sent context, even individual 
Satyagraha was inadvisable. To the Goan people every sympathy 
WBS extended on behalf of the Congress. The Committee hoped that 
the Portuguese (Jovernment would realise the folly of pursuing a 
policy which was antagonistic to modern trends and civilised ways. 
The Committee urged the Government of India to take every 
legitimate step for the speedy liberation of Goa. 

STATES REORGANISATION 

One important matter that the Working Committee considered 
at its meeting on 13th and 14th October, 1955, was the report of 
the States Reorganisation Commission. After the publication of the 
Report there were acrimonious disputes over the recommendations. 
The Working Committee thought that it should give timely warning 
against Congressmen indulging in recriminatory propaganda. It advised 
the consideration of the issues dispassionately and objectiv^ely. A 
spirit of co operation must inform all criticism, said the Working 
Committee. 

The Working Committee met again on November 8 and 9, 1955 
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and gave its views on the recommendations of the S.R.C. Broadly, 
the recommendations were approved. It laid stress on national unity 
and stated that suggestions for readjustment were based on this 
supreme consideration. That there should be only one class of 
States, was approved, so also the recommendation for constituting 
certain Centrally administered States. The Committee recommended 
the formation of Maharashtra, Gujerat and Bombay City as separate 
States instead of fi^rming a composite State out of these areas. 
About Punjab, Pepsu and Himachal Pradesh, a sub-committee con¬ 
sisting of U.IST. Dhebar, Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
and G. B. Pant was formed to give further consideration to the 
problem of their merger. The Committee finally wanted that tlie 
decisions arrived at should bo accepted ‘'in good spirit.” It was in 
the hope that this co-operative spirit would be forthcoming and that 
all Congressmen and others would set aside their conflicts of opinion 
and join in the great adventure of building up a new India that the 
Working Committee had come to these decisions. 



CHAPTER LXVII 


ECONOMIC POLICY BEDEFTNED 

T he Congress met in its Sixty-first session at Amritsar again 
after a lapse of 37 years. On the last occasion when it met in 
1919 under the distinguished presidentship of one of the noblest 
sons of India, Pt. Motilal Nehru, the country was in the throes of a 
convulsion. To those who met in 1956, on February 11 and 12, the 
dismal memories of British atrocities came back crowding like a 
string of bad dreams. Also came back to them the glorious memories 
of stalwart patriots —the most glorious among them being Mahatma 
Gandhi—their illustrious and energetic determination to win freedom, 
and the martyrdom some of them suffered in the cause so dear and 
precious to their hearts. 

U.N, Dhebar presided over the session and clearly enunciated 
the problems confronting the country. He spoke about the Com¬ 
munist menace, specially in Andhra and the clear vote of Andhra 
against Communism and in favour of democracy in the elections. He 
referred to the Goa situation and the moral support which India was 
getting from Russia and China and even America in spite of sinister 
moves of Dulles, Secretary of State for U.S.A. Dhebar denounced 
violent outbursts in Bombay and Orissa over S.R.C. recommendations 
and appealed for unity among the people on an emotional level. 
He recalled the Avadi resolution on the Socialist Pattern of Society 
and said : 

“It produced a powerful reaction of optimism and expectancy 
throughout the country. It gave a new direction to our workers and 
they found a new and vast field of public duty opening out before 
them.” 

Speaking about the role of Congressmen, Dhebar stated : 

“Their role is determined from the time the Congress received its 
baptism at the hands of Mahatma Gandhi. We have no choice or 
alternative in that. Our place is in the deepest depths of the foundations 
of a new society, happy, healthy, prosperous, a society engaged in 
spreading the message of harmony and concord and working for universal 
jjeace.” 

The year was of great spiritual significance because it happened 
to be the 2500th anniversary of the Parinirvana of Gautama Buddha. 
The Congress which had for its guiding principle the message of 
peace and non-violence, owed a spiritual and ethical allegiance to 
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Buddha and this session of the Congress reaffirmed its dedication to 
that illuminating message. 

ECONOMIC POLICY 

The most important resolution of this session related to 
economic policy. The Avadi resolution on Socialistic Pattern of 
Society was being implemented. The conversion of the Imperial 
Bank into a State Bank and the nationalisation of Insurance were 
illustrative. The First Five-Year Plan was successfully implemented. 
The Second Plan was getting ready on the basis of the experience of 
the First Plan. The Public Sector had to expand rapidly without at 
the same time jeopardising the logitimato role of the Private Sector. 

There Avas a resolution at this Session on organisational purity, 
insisting on “firm and adequate measures to see that organisational 
purity is maintained, discipline observed and group rivalry is effec¬ 
tively chocked.’’ 

Between the Amritsar Session of th (3 Congress and the Imlorc 
Session which was lield about eleven months after, events of great 
importance occurred both on the domestic front and in the inter¬ 
national sphere. Inside the country, after successfully carrying out 
the targets of the First Five-Year Plan, the Government had 
launched on the ambitious j^rogrammes envisaged in the Second 
Five-Year Plan. The States Reorganisation was completed and the 
new States came to function from the 1 st of November 1956. The 
Congress having repeatedly urged on the people to shed their pro¬ 
vincialism and bitter controversies over bits of territory here and 
there and to stand united and develop a national outlook, the final 
reorganisation of the States was accepted with equanimity and even 
enthusiasm and very little of sullenness. On the international front, 
the cold war which showed signs of abatement had suddenly develop¬ 
ed into a shooting war and a war on a shocking scale was waged 
against Egypt by England and France. Since th^ World War II, no 
event of international significance comparable to this had occurred and, 
no w'onder, peace-loving India was shocked at the turn events had 
taken in the Middle East, while no less significant abandonment of 
peaceful methods was witnessed in the suppression of Hungarian 
revolt by the employment of Soviet Forces. 

The A.I.C.C. which met in Bombay on June 2, denounced 
military pacts and expressed anxiety at the atrocities committed by 
the Ftench in Algeria. It condemned the inhuman policy pursu^ 
by the Portuguese imthorities in suppresBing the liberation ipovement 
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in Goa. About the Second Five-Year Plan, the A.I.C.C. expressed 
its satisfaction at the welcome which it received from the people. 
The Plan, said a resolution, “aimed at adding to the wealth and 
productivity of the nation enabling the formation of a Welfare State 
and a socialist co-operative Community.” It called for national 
effort in making the Plan a success. The meeting condemned the 
growing tendency in the coiivilry towards vioYence and \oweT\ng ol 
standards of public life and behaviour. This was noticeable in 
•connection with reorganisation of States, and of industrial disputes, 
specifically concerning railways. Such tendencies had to be curbed, 
said the resolution, if democracy was to succeed. 

At the Calcutta meeting of the A.I.C.C. on 9th November, 
1950, the Anglo-French aggression on Egypt was condemned. In 
regard to Hungary, it expressed the view that every people had the 
right to decide their own future by peaceful methods. It welcomed 
the foreign policy of the Government of India. 

In a statement on ‘Economic Policy’, the meeting stressed on 
the stepping up of agricultural production as a means of promoting 
industrial development. Large-scale co-operative farming as a 
method of increasing agricultural production was recommended. The 
Second Five-Year Plan contemplated the growth of a new adminis¬ 
trative and institutional frame-work. The Congress aimed at the 
progressive organisation of the entire life of the community on 
co-operative lines. In implementing the Second Plan, two factors 
stood out prominently—“the expansion of production in all directions 
and a degree of restraint on consumption beyond desirable limits.” 

It was at the Calcutta meeting of the A.I.C.C., that the coming 
elections loomed sufficiently large and there was an informal discus¬ 
sion about the Election Manifesto. It was for the first time, in 
connection with the elections scheduled to take place all over the 
country in February-March 1957, that the Election Manifesto had 
gone through the democratic process of discussion at several levels 
beginning with the A.I.C.C. at Calcutta, then the Working Committee 
then, finally, the open session of the Congress. 

At the time of the A.I.C.C. Session at Calcutta the Sub- 
Committee on organisational matters met and came to certain 
important programmatic conclusions to enable the Congress as an 
organisation to be effective. Some of these related to giving more 
importance to Congress workers in public life, discouraging bogus 
membership, holding training camps for workers, establishing direct 
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contact with villagers and giving opportunity to fresh workers to iro 
to the legislatures. 

The Congress session at Indore had the same President—as at 
Avadi and Amritsar, The continuance of the Executive during the 
critical period of Indians national life was found necessary and useful. 
The evolution of a socialistic pattern for which the foundations were 
laid at Avadi, had to bo directed with purposiveness and under¬ 
standing. The response which the country gave to the message of 
Avadi and strengthened by its reiteration at Amritsar, needed, at 
the helm, those who had given it expression. Indore had to give a 
further lead in this direction and a further stimulus to it, so that 
the roots of the new conception of an equitable social order might 
be firmly planted. And then the leaders had to give definite message 
to the country on the eve of the elections and test the popularity of 
the new social and economic pattern that was being evolved as a 
new concept from the Avadi Session of the Congress. 

Indore had an important place in the history of Indians freedom 
movement. It was the centre and source of patriotic inspiration for 
the first War of Indian Independence, exactly one hundred years 
back. It was, therefore, of spiritual and moral significance that in 
this centenary year, the Congress %vhich won what was dreamt of 
then, should hold its session at Indore. 



CHAPTER LXVIll 


CHANGE IN OBJECTIVE 

T he Indore Session met amidst the excitement generated by the- 
approaching elections. The draft Manifesto of the Congress was^ 
issued on the eve of the Session which met on the 5th January, 
1957. With a few minor changes the Manifesto was adopted at the 
open session. The^ Manifesto was a dignified document narrating- 
with restraint what the Congress had achieved as the party which 
was in power during the last five years. It spoke about the situ¬ 
ation in the country, the economic planning, the First Five-Year 
Plan and the targets reached and what the Second Five-Year Plan 
which had been launched was expected to achieve. The Manifesto * 
dealt with the Socialistic Pattern which the Congress envisaged and 
the stei>s already taken, like the conversion of the Imperial Bank 
to a State Bank and the nationalisation of Insurance, to implement 
the new idea. 

At this session the Congress objective was clianged to define it as 
the establishment of a “Socialist Co-operative Commonwealth.’’ 
Amended, the first Article of the Constitution read : 

“The object of the Indian Xationul CongresB ia the well-being and' 
advancement of the people of India and the eatablishment in India by 
peaceful and legitimate means of &, Socialist Co-operative Commonwealth,, 
based on equality of opportunity and of political, economic and sociaT 
rights and aiming at world peace and fellowship.” 

The introduction of the w’ord “Socialist” had a revolutionary 
significance. For the first time, after Avadi, encouraged by the 
response received from the people for the concept of socialism, 
the Congress had incorporated the word “Socialist” in the Objective- 
Article of the Constitution. This concretisation of a concept was 
a stride forward, taken by the Congress for striving for the develop¬ 
ment of the country, and the abolition of social and economic 
inequalities. 

A resolution on “Election Campaign” enjoining a high level of 
propaganda, consistent with the dignity of the national organisation, 
was passed. Another• resolution referred to the international situ¬ 
ation and welcomed a relaxation in world tension, with the with¬ 
drawal of Anglo-French Forces from Egypt and the return to 
normalcy of the situation in Hungary. It reiterated its policy of 
non* alignment and of friendship with all nations. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

A brief summary of the presidential address of U.N. Dhebar 
woiz/d indicate the changing pattern of thought among the top 
Congressmen with regard to the policy which the Congress would 
have to adopt so that the objective, namely, the establishment of 
a socialist society, could be achieved. 

Speaking about the establishment of a socialist pattern of 
•society, the President said that “big ideas required a big mind, a big 
heart and a big endeavour to put life into them’\ The fulfilment of 
the goal of socialism demanded the “backing of a conviction born 
of full understanding of the reason why and the purpose for which 
we wanted it”. The fact tliat “India was now free to legislate capita¬ 
lism out of existence could not be a sound reason for socialism, nor 
mere need for economic development”. The need for socialism in 
India arose from conditions in India. India had to provide for 
“transition from a colonial-cum feudal economy to a modern 
economy”. The need of the moment was to realise that on the 
economic side “comprehensive planning and well-regulated use of the 
country’s resources” had become imperative. 

According to the President, socialism should lean more on the 
side of Gandhi’s concept of Sarvodaya. The Congress could not 
think in terms of class-conflict. It was, therefore, very clear that 
the Congress must bring about change in the existing social and 
economic structure in an atmosphere of co-operation and goodwill. 

He then referred to the Second Five-Year Plan. He said it 
was a big venture and ever-growing venture. There must be an 
intensive effort on the part of the Government and the people to 
discourage people’s wealth flowing down the drain of unproductive 
-consumption expenditure or wasteful expenditure, in order to assure 
a. large availability of funds for productive purposes. He laid 
emphasis on the question of reducing or eliminating individual as well 
.as regional economic disparities. They must work for a solid and 
etrong economic base that could sustain the burdens of a growing 
population. 

In connection with the forthcoming elections, the presidential 
address stated that Congressmen should not regard the elections as 
a battle for votes but a medium for mass education and for oanalia* 
ing the thinking of the people and giving direction to their urges 
and aspirations. 
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In a peroration full of emotion, the President concluded his 
address in these terms : 

“There is no altar higher in the world for na today than the altwc 
of our beloved motherland. There is no service greater than the service 
of the downtrodden masses of India. May it be our privilege to grasp 
the opportunity and fulfil ourselves by realising our noble dreams.” 

The President thus placed before the country, and the Congress¬ 
men in particular, an ideology that should inspire them to greater 
and vaster effort in the noble task of building up new India. With 
the change in the objective of the Congress there is a new orien¬ 
tation iti the thinking of Congressmen. To live up to the ideal which 
the Congress placed before its adherents, should be the task before 
thorn thereafter. Every activity of every single Congressman was 
expected to be directed towards helping the establishment of a 
society where inequalities of an economic nature would disappear. It 
would only be by reaching this consummation that all that made life 
miserable by the existence and growth of jealousies and rivalries, 
could be extinguished. Whether Congressmen collectively or indi¬ 
vidually are striving towards this end in all earnestness is not assess¬ 
able nor is it necessary to asse.88 it now. But what is gratifying is 
that the Congress, true to its former professions, set before the 
country and Congressmen an ideal worth reaching. Nothing can be 
achieved by the ab.scnce of an ideal. 



CHAPTER LXIX 


SECOND GENERAL ELECTIONS 

T he most significant event after the Indore Session of the 
Congress was the quinquennial general election which was the* 
second since the advent of independence. The Congress Session at 
Indore had laid special emphasis on a high moral level at which the 
Congress should carry on its election campaign. The emphasis^ 
consistent with the Congress ideal, w'as more on the means or mainly 
on the means, than on the end. Even if seats were lost, it did Jiot 
matter, if no immoral or sinister alliances or subterfuges were resor¬ 
ted to and if a higli sense of rectitude was maintained. Tn the selec- 
tion of candidates for the elections, both for Lok Sabha and for 
State Assemblies, certain welcome standards were imposed and 
certain new criteria were laid down. This was done to enable new 
blood to enter, to allow more women to contest and to, generally, 
give an opportunity to hitherto unrepresented elements to have- 
legislative experience. It must be said that this new procedure had 
generally met with success though, however, here and there, there^ 
were failures. 

The failure had been notable in only one State—Kerala—where^ 
the Communist Party had an unexpected success, scoring over the 
Congress which had emerged only as the second largest Party- Th^ 
result was that alone among the States of the Indian Union, in 
Kerala the Communist Party could form the government. The emer¬ 
gence of the Communist Party as the ruling Party in Kerala, while^ 
it signified the failure of the Congress Party to rouse ideological 
loyalty, did not, however, symbolise popular support. This failure 
had made the Congress think constructively about cleansing itself of 
such impurities as had defiled it, partly through suicidal complacency 
and partly through the entry of selfish elements which had corrupted 
and crippled it. 

ELECTION MANIFESTO 

The Congress manifesto had some salutary features. It confined 
itself to the modest achievements of the Congress. It also mentioned, 
quite frankly, some of its failures which were inevitable. It did not- 
make any tall or pretentious claims for the future. There were no 
Tarnished promises or white-washing of shortcomings- That tho 
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Congress was dedicated to the well-being and advancement o£ the 
people was affirmed in no uncertain terms. Its historic role in freeing 
the country from alien thraldom and in building up free India on the 
basis of people’s social and economic progress, was emphasised. 
Concluding, the manifesto stated : 

‘^For th^*=^e generations, it ha? been the privilege of the Congress to 
serve and iilentify itself with the people of India, For over sixty years 
it was the standard bearer in India’s struggle for freedom and under the 
inspired leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, it achieved success and opened a 
new chapter in India’s long history. For ten years it has been responsible 

for the gov^ernance of tho country.The w^ork it lias done in Covem- 

metJt or among the people during those ten years i.s before the country 
for the people to judge. The groat adventure still beckons every person 
in India and to tho success of that adventure the Congress has dedicated 
itself. It seeks again, therefore, a renewal from tho people of India, of 
that faith and confidence which they have given it in such abundant 
measure in tho piLst. W^ith renewed strength, firmly based on the good¬ 
will of tho people, it is determined to labour for the adv'aneoment of the 
Indian people and for world peace.” 

ELECTION RESULTS 

The results of elections may be mentioned briefly to show how 
the Congress fared and how it maintained its position of popularity 
in spite of the fact that in the tiny State of Kerala it had lost to the 
Communists. The latter fact, while it showed the decline of Congress 
popularity in that State, showed that the Congress did not utilise its 
position of authority or numerical superiority, to swamp or steararoll 
the elections and that the elections were held in an impartial manner. 

In the Lok Sabha, the Congress won more seats in 1957 than in 
1951 elections, the figures being 371 and 362 respectively. The per¬ 
centage of total seats increased from 74*1 to 75*1. Out of 494 seats 
Congress won 371, the Independents coming next with 42 and the 
Communists with 27 and the P.S.P. with 19. Out of a total poll of 
12,08,22,487, the Congress polled 5,75,79,948. In the State Assem¬ 
blies, the Congress won 1,892 seats out of a total of 2,906. Out of a 
total number of 27 women members of Lok Sabha, the Congress 
claimed 23. In the State Assemblies out of 195 women members 
elected, 179 belong to the Congress. Out of the total polled votes of 
11,34,95,950 for the State Assemblies, the Congress got 5,12,54,467 
votes. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 

The necessity for revitalising the Congress organisation so that 
the loosening contact with the masses might be tightened and the 
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slackening faith in the Congress restored, was felt strongly. This was 
given expression to at the meeting of the Presidents and Secretaries 
of the Pradesh Congress Committees. A Sub-Committee was appoint¬ 
ed to suggest amendments to the Congress Constitution and ihe^o 
were discussed at various meetings of the A.I.C.C. and were finally 
adopted on 1st September by the A.I.C.C. and from that date they 
came into effect. These amendments were submitted for approval 
to the session of the Congress at Gauhati in Janiiarv, lOoS. 

The amendments may be summarised. The base of the struc¬ 
tural organisation of the Congress will be the Mandal Congr(\ss 
Committees. They cover an area having a population of 20.000. The 
Committees will consist of members elected by Pi imary l\Icml)cr.s of 
the Congress at the rate of one for round about 2,000 population 
provided there shall be at least 25 Primary Members in that area. 
It will also consist of members coopted by the Executive of tlie 
Mandal from special elements, representatives of organisations or 
institutions working in the area and members of D.C.C. wlio reside 
in the area. The Primary Members enrolled within tlie area shall 
constitute the General Assembly of the Mandal Congress Commitfee. 

The D.C.C. will consist of members elected by the .Mandal 
Congress Committees from single-member constituencies. Presidents of 
M.C.Cs, ex-Presidents of D.C.Cs, members coopted b^' ilic Executive 
of the D.C.C. from special elements, representatives of organisations 
or institutions working in the area and Members of P.C.C. who 
reside in the area. Members of Congress Parties in Central and 
State Legislatures elected from the district, leadei's of (■ongres.s 
Parties in Corporations, Municipalities, District Boards, danpads 
in the districts shall be Associate Members. 

The Pradesh Congress Committee will consist of tlie members 
elected by Members of Mandal Congress Committees at the rate of 
one per lakh of population from single-member constituencies^ ex- 
Presidents of the P.C^.Cs, Presidents of D.C.Cs, members coopted 
from special elements not adequately represented, representatives 
of organisations and institutions working in the area and A.I.C.C. 
members residing in the area or elected from the Pradesh. Members 
of the Congress Party in Parliament and members of the Executive- 
Committee of the Congress Legislature Party in the States, shall be 
Associate Members. 

The All India Congress Committee -will consist of one-eighth of 
th» number of P.C.C. members ejected by them from amongst 
Miemiselves, President of the Congress^ ei-Presidents of the Congress, 
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Presidents of P.C.Cs., Leader of the Congress Party in Parliament, 
Leaders of Congress Legislature Parties in the States, members 
coopted by the Congress Working Committee from special elements 
and representatives of organisations and institutions working in the 
area. Members of the Executive Committee of the Congress Party in 
the Parliament shall be Associate Members. 

The special features of thi se amendments ancl the necessity for 
introducing them, may be explained. One feature is the introduc¬ 
tion of indirect election to all organisational bodies except the- 
Mandal Congress Committee. This ensures the elimination of bogus 
eiecioral rolls and the more intimate link between committees at the 
various levels, each higher committee growing out of the lower 
committees. The second feature is the representation in the com¬ 
mittees to s^^ecial elements which have not the strength or scope to 
play their part in the organisation. The third feature is representa¬ 
tion to institutions and organisations which reflect the social and 
cultural life of the people of the area. The idea is to associate every 
element and section of the populace in the Congress work. Onljr 
then would the Congress organisation be broadbasod and the 
message of the Congress would permeate every home and every 
sector of society. The fourth feature is the association of Congress¬ 
men in Legislatures with organisational work, thus eliminating the 
hiatus that is growing between those who concentrate on organisa¬ 
tional work and those engaged in legislative work, those of the 
latter feeling a sense of superiority over those of the former, who 
might be called field workers. 

The amendments thus contemplate tlio forging of new links 
between the organisation and the people on the one side and those 
in it (the organisation) and in the Legislature Party. The tendency 
for the organisation to drift far from the masses whom it is intended 
to serve and feel itself as a body subordinate to the Ministry or the 
Legislature Congress Party, is sought to be extinguished by the 
amendment of the Constitution. Whether this purpose is being 
served to the fullest extent is a matter of doubt. In some places it 
is succeeding and in others, the old taint of corruption, and hyprocrisy 
still continues in new shapes and forms. But one should confess to 
a sense of satisfaction that realisation has dawned on the Congress 
that cracks had begun to show themselves in its structure and that 
they should be cemented. It must also be a matter for satisfaction 
that the institution of Mandal Congress Committees and intimate 
interlinking between the Congress Committees and the people and. 
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the local institutions, has been a pragmatic approach to the problem 
'of strengthening the base of the organisation, investing it with a 
new purpose and vitalising it with a new mission and inspiration. 

The All India Congress Committee met on the 1st and 2nd 
June, 1957 to consider important matters of national and interna¬ 
tional importance. Specially the problem of food production which 
was engaging and exercising the minds of the people was discussed 
^nd lead was given to the people, considering the growing urgency 
•of the ju'oblem. 

In a resolution on nuclear weapons tlie A.I.C.C. said that it 
viewed with “distress and alarm the continuance of nmdear and 
thermo'iiuclear test explosions in spite of their proved danger to 
present and future generations of mankind and the widespread public 
<lemand from all over the world for their suspension or abandonment.” 

ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Food production became a problem of crucial importance, said 
^ resolution. It said : 

“Both from the point of view of meeting the needs of the people 
and keeping the prices of foodgraiiis at a reasonable lev’^el and also for 
the success of the Second Five-Year Plan, it is essential that the Govern¬ 
ment and the people should dire(‘i their energy and intensify their 
efforts to meet the situation and in<!rease the production and supply 
of foodgrains. This must be treated as a matter of urgent national 
importance.” 

The economic situation, generally, was discussed and a call was 
jsent forth for the implementation of the Second Plan and earnest 
•efforts to reach the targets set in the Plan, The resolution on this 
flubject said : 

“The Plan needs the utmost co-operation from every individual and 
organisation so that the targets laid down in it be attained and thus 
lead to the improvement of the living conditions of the vast majority of 
the people both in the urban and the rural areas.” 

The All India Congress Committee met for the second time 
during the year in the first week of September, 1957. At this meeting 
the amendments to the Congress Constitution explained earlier were 
discussed and adopted. 

There was also an informal Session of the A.I.C.C. at which the 
economic situation was discussed. Emphasis was laid at this session 
on the need for making every effort to increase internal resources 
for the Plan, particularly by promoting small savings. Together 
with greater food production, systematic efforts should be made to 
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develop village and cottage industries for supplementing the meagre 
incomes of the rural population. The (Congressmen were asked to 
enlist the active and willing co-operatioii of the people in the success¬ 
ful implementation of the Second Five-Year Flan. 

Tiic Working Committee which mot on the 17 th November 
1957 passed an important resolution on the food situation which waa 
rapidly deteriorating. It said that although there was no cause for 
alarm in the near future, it Wiis essential that adequate preparations 
be made by tlie Central and (State Governments as well as by the 
people. 

llefore passing on to a chronicle of events in 1958 , beginning 
with the Gauhati Session of the Congress, it is fruitful to recapitulate 
what had happened during the previous year. Two outstanding events 
should be mentioned. One relates to the vital cliange.s in the Congress 
Constitution necessitated by the apparent devitalisation of tiie 
organisation. A sense of complacency had developed in the organisa¬ 
tion and also an attitude of aloofness and isolation from the masses. 
This shook the faith of the people in the leaders of the Congress 
and in the noble purpose of the very institution to which they had 
looked for guidance and for economic and social advancement. The 
other, was the deteriorating food situation, the growing spiral of 
prices and the consequent misery and distress of the common man. 
Tlie Congress became aware of its paramount duty to keep constant 
-contact with the people and understand sympathetically their needs 
and longings. The Congress assured the people that everything 
physically possible was being done and appealed for their co-operation 
in tackling what undoubtedly were gigantic problems. 



CHAPTER LXX 


NATIONAL INTEGRATION AND COHESION 

G AUHATI where the 63rd Session of the Congress met on the 18th 
and 19th January 1958, is not new to the history of this great 
institution. It was here that in 1926 the Congress met under the^ 
Presidentship of S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Assam is not new, either,, 
to India’s glorious history. Memories of the culture, heroism and 
nobility of the people of this land had passed into legend. U. 
Dhebar who continued to be the President of the Congress presided 
over the session. 

Dhebar in his Presidential address dealt wdth a number 
of problems facing the country. The history of the freedom struggle 
and the history of post-freedom period, was mainly the history of 
service rendered by the Congress, he said. He spoke about the need 
to make a success of the Second Five-Year Plan. He referred tO' 
the shortcomings in the administration of the country and said that 
the old methods and the old administrative practices were an 
anachronism and were not suited to the realisation of the objective- 
the government set before itself. 

The Congress passed resolutions on the international situation,, 
as usual, and on the question of language which assumed the dimen¬ 
sion of a keen controversy, educational reconstruction, economie 
situation and Land Reforms. 

On the question of Goa, the Congress deplored tlie continuance 
of foreign rule. 

Dealing with the controversy about Hindi as an official 
language and the retention of English, the Congress said that in 
regard to use of languages in India, further decisions would be taken 
by ‘consensus of opinion’ and should be ^adaptable to changed condi¬ 
tions’. The resolution pointed out that as stated in the Constitution 
of India the official language for all-India purposes would have to be- 
Hindi, but the transition to Hindi for such purposes should necessari¬ 
ly be gradual. 

Priority to basic education was stressed in a resolution on *Edu- 
cational Reconstruction’. The training that youngmen and women 
received in schools formed the basic ingredient in the development 
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of character. Emphasis was also laid on the improved status and 
emoluments of teachers whose training should improve. 

The economic situation in the country could improve only 
when necessary effort was put in the direction of increasing pro¬ 
duction and by savings, according to another resolution. It was 
pointed out that the dominant factor in the economic situation was 
the internal strengtli of the country’s economy by the building up 
of internal resources. 

The tiller of the soil should be brought into direct relationship 
with the State by eliminating intermediaries, said a resolution on 
‘Land Ileforras’. The goal of land reforms should be co-operative 
rural economy based on the village community and on voluntary 
association. 

Following the Gauhati Session of the Congress, the organisation 
received a shock in the death of Maulana Azad. The removal of 
Maulana Azad from the earthly scene left a gap in the Congress 
which was hard to fill. For about half a century, this scholar- 
statesman filled the political horizon and shaped events, along with 
his colleagues, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Specially, 
as President of the Congress he played a distinguished role during 
the period which embraced the ‘Quit India’ movement and the 
negotiations with the British Government culminating in the 
emergence of a partitioned and free India. 

NEHRU THINKS OF RELINQUISHING OFFICE 

The open expression by Jawaharlal Nehru of his desire to 
relinquish office, came as a shock to all Congressmen. For one thing 
nobody could think of a possible successor to Nehru. The very 
thought was paralysing. Besides, Nehru had raised India to heights 
unsealed hitherto in international affairs. In internal affairs, he had 
been responsible for India’s peaceful progress, may be it was slow 
but it was steady. This was in exhilarating contrast to what was 
happening almost in every other part of Asia where Governments 
had been tumbling down and monarchies were yielding place to 
dictatorships or semi-dictatorships and even military juntas. He had 
given India stability and unity. Therefore Nehru’s exit or thought 
of it passed as a fright through men’s spines. It gladdened them 
when the entreaties to him to abandon the idea and continue to hold 
the helmsmanship had borne fruit. 

But why did he think of this course at all ? There was increas¬ 
ing corruption, dishonesty and hypocrisy in the C(»igres8 org^uoisation 
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and he felt the endeavour to try to eliminate them and purify the 
organisation would be unfruitful. If by fasts, Mahatma Gandhi 
used not only to purify himself and infuse a sense of purified think¬ 
ing among his followers, it looked as if Nehru, by loud thinking, by 
sometimes, wlien he felt it, expressing a desire to relinquish office, 
was trying, not deliberately, to set the Congressmen on the track of 
rectitude and dedication to duty. It was unfortunate that the 
Congress had periodically be(m lapsing into a state of moral inertia 
and even degradation, requiring or inducing Nehru to awaken its 
slumbering conscience. 

PLACE OF INDIAN LANGUAGES 

The Working Committee meeting on May o, 1958 passed two 
important resolutions, one on ‘National Languages’ and the other on 
‘National Integration and Cohesion’, both of which were called for 
because of the dangerous tendency, that became perceptible, to rouse 
acrimonious controversy as to what place each language spf)ken in 
India should have in the oflicial scheme. Thf)ugh the Congress had 
repeatedly affirmed and the Constitution itself had assured equal 
place to the principal languages of India, tlicre had been, in the 
implementation, dissatisfaction among minority language groups 
that their respective^ languages were not getting proper attention. 
Such a complaint came mainly from the speakers of the Urdu 
language. The Congress resolution called on the State Governments 
to accord to Urdu all facilities guaranteed to every other national 
language. 

The need for integrated national development and promotion 
of unified activity of the people was emphasised in a resolution on 
‘National Integration, and Cohesion’. It said: “It has been, and 
continues to be the historic task of the Congress to work unceasing¬ 
ly for the consolidation of India’s unity and social cohesion.” That 
i^uch a resolution became imperative showed that the people had 
ceased to think in terms of national unity but only in narrow grooves 
of provincialism or regionalism. Therefore Nehru was tirelessly 
insisting upon the elimination of communalismi provincialism and 
castcism. Unless, among the people, a new urge to think national¬ 
ly developed, the nation’s progress towards strength, unity and 
solidarity and towards this new socialist order which promised to 
bring prosperity to the country, would be greatly impeded. 

ORGANISATIONAL UNITY 

The All India Congress Committee met at New Delhi on the 
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10th May, 1958 for three days and carried on discussions, in informal 
session, on organisational matters. Dhebar said that the orga¬ 
nisation was passing through great difficult 5 ^ It had incurred some 
amount of unpopularity. He reminded Congressmen that they 
had, nevertheless, to be true to the ideology and principles of the 
Congress. It was high time, he said, that Congressmen should 
engage in some self-introsp€‘clion. 

At this meeting, a National Memorial Committee was consti¬ 
tuted to “further the causes that Maulana Azad had at heart and 
in particular to further knowledge and understanding of each other 
between the people of India and peoples of Western Asia and to 
promote their cultural contacts.” The Committee consisted ofU.N. 

Dr. Radhakrishman, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Acharya 
J.B. K:ij)alani, Dr. Zakir Hussain, Jawaharlal Nehru, Morarji Desai, 
Dr. ,A. Raniaswami Mudaliar, B. Gopalareddi, K.P. Madhavan Nair 
and Huineayun Kabir. 

Ill the informal session the members had an opportunity 
to express their views frankly. Nehru said that while the 
policies in the internal or international sphere were sound, the 
defect iaj^ in the implementation. Faith, he said, was lacking. 
Hanumanthayya said that imposition of socialism from above should 
give place to inducing confidence in the new ideology at the bottom, 
educating the people about the efficacy of socialism. 

In this informal session the subjects discussed included the 
Second Five-Year Plan which was not progressing with the speed 
and comprehensiveness that were expected. The problems of minorities 
and national cohesion were also discussed. vSome non-official resolu¬ 
tions, specially one urging the constitution of a committee to suggest 
basic remedies for Congress ills, came up for candid expression of 
views. This particular resolution for constituting a committee, 
mentioned the Mils* as breaches of discipline, betrayals during the 
elections and internecine quarrels among Congress Parliamentary 
Parties and reverses of Congress candidates in Municipal elections. 
The resolution said that the troubles resulted “primarily from lack 
of full awareness of the socialist ideology and the absence of pre¬ 
paredness to meet the challenge of new duties and responsibilities 
following in its wake.” 

These informal discussions revealed a state of affairs which was 
causing worry to the leaders. The need for crystallising and giving 
a shape to the discontent that was growing so that it might be 
tackled in an effective planner, was felt. A free and frank expression 
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of views on the causes of prevailing discontent, was welcomed so that 
they might be removed to enable the organisation to progress with¬ 
out the impedimenta of unbelief and ignorance. The Socialist ideology 
was not understood in all its fullness. Democratic processes were still 
at an incipient stage. There was greater premium on communalism 
and regionalism. If Parliamentary democracy was to work properly, 
people should get out of caste ruts. If Nationalism was to develop, 
regional loyalties must give place to larger interests and if socialism 
should succeed, people must be trained to get beyond the frontiers 
of vested interests. It was a hard road to travel. The Congress 
leaders were getting to realise that ideologies were running ahead 
of people's capacity for comprehension, and that before trying to run 
recklessly, they should try to walk warily. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The next meeting of the A.I.C.C. was held at Hyderabad in 
the last week of October. This session was significant for the great 
attention it paid to agricultural production and it was here that the 
seeds were sown for the resolution of Nagpur session of the Congress 
in which the pattern of agrarian organisation based on agricultural 
CO -operatives, w^as defined. There was a formal and also an informal 
session of the A.I.C.C. It was an interesting development that this 
legislative body of the Congress organisation should hold informal 
sessions, where, away from the critical gaze of the public, the 
legislators could frankly express and exchange their views. The 
battle of opinions could rage here fearlessly and conclusions could be 
hammered out and then in the formal sessions put forth. It is a salutary 
process, though it smacks of a certain amount of regimentation. But 
democracy has a certain element of compulsion which need not be 
treated with fright. It is the rule not of all by all, but of all by a 
majority. The relieving feature is that the minority by acquiescence 
does not lose the right to convert the majority to its view. This is 
a connotation of democracy which never grows stale. 

At this session there was a resolution on disarmament and 
discontinuance of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons tests, appealing 
to all the States concerned and to the United Nations to bring about 
an agreement on these issues. There was a resolution on ‘Kerala 
where under the Communist Government insecurity of person and 
property of non-Communists was on the increase and discriminatory 
treatment in favour of the Communist Party to the detriment of 
other Parties was undermining peaceful development of the State, 
the most important resolution of this session related to agricultural 
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production. It said that agricultural production in our country was 
pitifully low and it should be considerably increased, not only to 
make the country self-sufficient but to enable reserves to be built up, 
because only on the base of agricultural production, the industrial 
jjrogress of the country could be built. The resolution appealed 
to the peof>le to treat the problem of food production on a national 
basis, Party considerations not intruding. A Committee was appointed 
to go into the various aspects of agricultural production including 
land reforms. 

An amendment to Article III of the Constitution was passed 
whereby the regional Praaesh Congress Committees of Gujerat, 
Maharashtra, Nagpur and Vidarbha were to be merged in the 
Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee, so that the Bombay State 
might have one integrated Pradesh Congress Committee coterminus 
w’ith the administrative State of Bombay. 

There was a resolution on the term of office bearers which was 
intended to avoid the growth of monopolist tendencies and enable 
new men to occupy positions of responsibility and acquire experience. 
The resolution said that Presidents and Secretaries of Congress Com¬ 
mittees should not hold the same office consecutively for more than 
one term. 

ORGANISATION 

The resolution on ‘Congress Organisation’ passed at this session 
was intended to remind Congressmen of the imperativeness of keeping 
constant contact with the masses. This was sought to be secured 
through proper working of the Mandal Congress Committees which 
formed the base of the organisation under the new Constitution. 
The programme of work entrusted to these Committees was to 
increase agricultural production, mobilise small savings, develop 
small scale industries and the co-operative movement and promote 
community projects. The basic objective of the Congress, namely, 
the establishment of a Socialist Co-operative Commonwealth based on 
equality of opportunity and of political, economic and social rights, 
w^as to be kept by every Congressman in view. The resolution also 
emphasised that the great message of Mahatma Gandhi that means 
should never be subordinated to ends, should inform all their 
activities. 

The purpose of this resolution and the need that prompted it 
is plain. Congressmen had been remiss in propagating among the 
villages the noble idea of co-operative living. They had been con- 
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centrating on power-hunting and place-seeking in the post-indepen¬ 
dence era. The gap that this perilous attitude was creating betw'een 
the masses and the intelligentsia was widening and the duty of 
serving the masses was being forgotten. If the Congress was to 
recover its pristine position, it had to recatch the spirit of servic<' 
which it emphasised in the period of struggle for freedom. The 
moral bearing and behaviour of Congressmen which Gandhi stressed, 
was necessary today as in the old days if people were to renew their 
faith in the altruistic ideals of the Congress. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

Before we pass on to the historic session of the Congress at 
Nagpur, it w'onld be fruitful to recall the outstanding features of 
the period intervening between the Gauhati and Nagpur sessions of 
the Congress. The organisation had been found to be weakening at 
the base, Congressmen drifting farther and farther away from the 
masses. The hypnotic effect of official authority descending almost 
suddenly upon the Congress had jiaralysed the moral ami mental 
equilibrium of Congressmen. They had lost their spiritual moorings 
in new surroundings where pow^r led to corruption and luxury led to 
laziness. Also a sense of superiority complex warped the understand¬ 
ing of Congressmen and made them treat the masses with massive 
indifference. The Congress had thus lost its attraction for the people. 
The rise of new' ideologies which erected imaginary and fascinating 
edifices of social equality and paradises of comfortable living and 
economic progress, drew the people away from the Congress. En¬ 
trenched in the glory of its past, the Congress had neglected to 
present to the people the sustaining character of its ideology as an 
antidote to the perilous creeds of the opposite parties. The Congress 
during this period had been startled into a realisation that by neglect 
it had allowed other Parties and other creeds to take possession of 
men's minds. It had therefore a hard road now to traverse before it 
could reach and reform the minds of the masses and instil into them 
the Congress ideology w^hich was based on Gandhian teachings and 
indigenous traditions. 

The new Constitution of the Congress defined its objective as 
the establishment of a Socialist order on democratic principles. The 
new organisational structure made it i)os8ible and imperative for the 
Congressmen to live and work among the masses and in continuous 
awareness of their needs and longings. This was one of the note- 
w'orthy achievements of the Congress during the year. The Congress 
was passing into a new phase of consciousness of the hazards of 
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the impact of new ideas and ideologies which were imported and 
imposed on the credulous minds of innocent people. Social and 
economic values had to be transformed without violent disturbance 
of the existing order. Progress should be gradual and democratic. 
While people should move forward, they should not be oblivious to 
tlieir past. Tlie future should be built on the i)resent while the 
present should be the conscious and calculated outgrowth of the past. 
This was what Nehru meant when he laid emphasis on preserving 
the roots. 

ECONOMIC PKOBLEMS 

It was during this year tliat the Congress became intensely 
seized with economic probkuns. Suddenly it felt, after a period of 
12 years, that it had neglected the question of land reforms which 
intimately concerned the masses. All the promises which the Congress 
had been making, both over the period of freedom struggle and later, 
after Congress had assumed the reins of office, came with startling 
awareness into tlieir purview. For one thing, agricultural pro¬ 
duction had gone down or putting it more precisely, it had not kept 
pace with the growth in population. This resulted in scarcity of 
foodgrains, and rise in prices. It was the concern of the Congress 
which was running the Government to keep the people supplied with 
enough foodgrains. Therefore the Congress had to deal with this 
asiject. 

The problem of food production was closely connected with 
land reforms. The Congress liad made repeated promises to those 
who tilled the land that they would have security of tenure and an 
important share in tlie produce for which tliey were responsible. The 
land reforms should bring about these two consummations. Towards 
this end the Congress now envisaged ceilings on land with a double 
objective, firstly, of providing land to landless labourers from sui'plus 
land available after the imposition of ceilings ; and secondly of reason¬ 
ably reducing the excess of land possessed by absentee landlords. 
The Congress which was wedded to a Socialist pattern could not 
tolerate the prevalence of a feudaiistic order exploiting agricultural 
labour and perpetuating class conflict which was detrimental to the- 
evolution of a classless society. To secure its objective the A.I.C.C. 
appointed a sub-committee to report on the various aspects of the 
land problem. This was another of its achievements during this* 
period. There had been a mental shake-up during this period*, 
leading to momentous decisions* both in respect of organisational^ 
reorientation and socialist evolution. 
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NAGPUR—A HISTORIC SESSION 

N agpur has a historicity which very few cities in India can 
claim. It symbolises the conflnence of the Hindu, Buddhist and 
•Jain ctiltiires which have shaped the lives of almost all the people 
•of this country. Being geographically in the centre of India, its 
radiating influence is inestimable. In the history of the Congress, 
Nagpur has a unique place. It was here that in 1920 Mahatma 
Gandhi enunciated a programme of freedom struggle which became 
the focal point of world’s attention. It was here that the Indian 
National Congress took on a dynamic turn and fought the battle for 
freedom under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Non-co-operation 
of which the spiritual and moral base was truth and non-violence, 
constituted the spearhead of the fight for independence. 

Mahatma Gandhi tried this weapon of non-violent non-co ope¬ 
ration to wliich he gave the positive appellation of “Satyagraha”, 
and found it successful in the racial fight he waged in South Africa. 
When he came to India and found the country bleeding with the 
wounds of poverty, ignorance and fear, and the tyranny and exploit¬ 
ation by an alien government, he thought he would bo untrue and 
dishonest to himself, if he did not awaken the people to thoughts of 
liberation and that through the weapon of Satyagraha. There were 
many stalwart leaders of the country, who made the Congress what 
it was, brimming with doubts about Mahatma Gandhi’s new weapon 
and almost certain that he was leading the country to anarchy and 
the Congress organisation into a morass of mobocracy. For, under 
his programme, the seeds would be sown for a mass movement whose 
magnitude was baffling to the imagination of an intellectual aristocracy 
that was guiding the Congress till then. 

It was a marvel how Mahatma Gandhi converted doubters and 
•opponents to his side. This marvel which bordered on a miracle, 
was performed by Mahatma Gandhi at Nagpur and therefore and 
thereafter Nagpur had passed into history as a place sacred and 
significant as the starting point of the pilgrimage which took the 
•eountry to the hallowed goal of independence. 

Now again alter 38 years, through twelve of which after attain¬ 
ing freedom the Congress had been building up a new India in 
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pursuance of its sacrod ideals and in fulfilment of its promises, the 
Congress met at Nagpur in the second week of January, 1959 under 
the presidentship of Dhebar. Here the Congress gave a new orienfr- 
at ioii to its cherished policy of uplifting the nation and making the 
lives of the ])eople better and brighter. 

To Dhebar who presided over this session of the Congress which 
was the fiith in succession over which he presided, a tribute of praise 
must be paid in grateful acknowledgment of what he had done. It was 
his unique privilege that he had presided over five consecutive plenary 
■sessions of the Congress. It was during his presidentship that the 
Congress had fulfilled the promises it made at the Karachi session 
•of the (Jongress in 1931. It wjxs he that was responsible for giving a 
Socialist orientation to the Congress programme and policy when at 
Avadi in Ifio^ the Congress passed a resolution on the Socialistic 
pattern of society. At the Indore Session of the Congress, where he 
7 >reside(l ill 1957, the objective Article of the Congress Constitution 
was changed from being the establishment of a “Co-operative 
( oninionweaJth’* to the establishment of a “Socialist Co-operative 
'(\)mmon\vealth.’* It was again he w'ho was responsible for reforming 
the organisational structure, making (he Mandal Congress Committee 
tlie bas(*, thus ensuring closest contact of the Congress with the 
masses and associating all the various institutional and functional 
elements of society with the active work of the Congress. The 
Congress organisation which was showing signs of disintegration and 
<jracking at various points, was re-established on a firmer and 
rounder basis mainly through Dhebar’s efforts. 

At Nagpur, where he presided last, in January, 1959, Dhebar 
had given to the Congress and to the country a new and dynamic 
agrarian programme based on the principle of co-operation. It was 
a revolutionary programme that the Nagpur Congress had adumbra* 
ted. It set the minds of lethargic Congressmen thinking. Hitherto 
the Congress, from year to year, had been hobnobbing with the 
idea of socialism, theorising about equality of opportunities, abolish- 
ing landlordism, raising the status and standards of living of the 
agricultural labour, obliterating gaps between the rich and the poor 
and a whole gamut of programmes which would carry the country 
towards progress and prosperity. Beginning with the Avadi 
Session of the Congress where the Socialistic pattern of society was 
accepted as the ideal, the Congress had been moving steadily but 
surely towards socialism. This term ^Socialism* had been rather 
flippantly used, each Congressman thinking of it in the measure of 
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bis own intelligence, not one of them being quite sure of what it 
was to raeran for India. When Nelirii spoke about it and, as fre¬ 
quently as occasions demanded, defined it as a pattern of society 
where inequalities would be mitigated and opportunities for growth 
of individuals would be manifold and when he laid emphasis on the 
democratic base of the new socialist structure, ho was either not 
understood or mis-understoo<l. When ho explained that Socialismi 
which he envisaged was not of Western extraction but a native }pro¬ 
duct which should grow consistent with indigenous traditions, with 
its roots in tlie soil ol the country and governed b}^ the highest moral 
concepts which were left to them as a precious legacy by Mahatma 
Gandhi, people had done him wrong in thinking he was uttering a. 
conundrum. 

At Nagpur when Dhebai* and Nehru spoke not in Irivolity but 
in all seriousness about land reforms of which ceiling on land holdings 
was the essential ingredient and about agrarian pattern being based 
on joint co-operative farming, some of the Congressmen had been 
taken aback, not to speak of many people outside whose vested 
interests prevented them from looking clearly into the future. The 
Nagpur Session of the Congress had made explicit what had o!ily 
been implicit in the former decisions of the Congress and given la 
Congress ideology wdiich liad been vague and nebulous, a clearer 
definition and a more recognisable form. 

The various ■ aspects ot the Nagpur resolution on ‘Agrarian 
Organisational Pattern’ based on co-operatives and Panchayats may 
be explained. Large land holdings leading to absenteeism, neglect of 
agricultural production and the creation of a class of rich idlers, 
would no longer be permitted. Ceilings on land holdings would 
bring about this consummation. The surplus land would be handed 
over to Panchayats wliich >vould form co-operatives to be run by 
the landless labourers. The whole pattern of village life would thus* 
undergo a revolution. The class of big landowners dominating the 
life of the village would go out of existence. This would be a process 
of levelling down. The class of landless labourers would also go out 
of the picture creating a new class of self-reliant and 8elf-resi)ecting 
village dwellers. This would be a process of levelling up. The sense- 
of social superiority and inferiority arising from wealth would thus 
be wiped out. The Panchayat which would emerge as a strong 
force in the democratic government of the village would not be 
dominated by feudal landlords but would form the democratic forums 
—reflecting a classless village life where harmony and amity among: 
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all sections ^oiild prevail. The introduction of co-operatives—service 
co-operatives, multipurpose co-operative societies, credit co-operatives 
and joint farming co-oi)eratives—would revolutionise tlie whole 
social j)attern and little jealousies and rivalries and feuds which 
marred t he life of the village would disappear and people would 
•enjoy equal status «and workout their destinies in a spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion and ncighbourliness. 

Nagpur Congress had thus given a new and dynamic message 
to the people. Those in the Congress were expected to Avork these 
decisions in a missionary spirit, for, so long as the^y remained inside 
the Congi*(‘ss, they could not bo disturbed by doubts or discouraged 
by adverse criticism of opponents who would be guided ]iy lijnited in¬ 
terests. There Avore no doubt legitimate doubts whetlier j)eople rooted 
m traditional oonservatism Avould acquiesce. But every revolutionary 
programme Avould necessarily meet with opposition. Sucli opposition 
had to be met with firmness and faith. In a democratic set-iip, it 
would be an uphill task. With confidence in the salutary nature of 
the programme, the conversion should be effected through the 
process of persuasion and education This v^as what the Congress 
proposed to do. 


AGRARIAN PATTERN 

Among the resolutions passed at this session of the Congress, 
the most important referred to “Agrarian Organisational Pattern’. 
It said that the organisation of the village should be based on Village 
Panchayats and Village Co-operatives, both of which should have 
4 idequate powers and resources to discharge the functions allotted 
to them. The resolution went on to say : 

“The future agrarian pattern should be that of ro-operatiAre joint 
farming in which the land will be pooled for joint cultivation, the 
farmers continuing to retain their property rights and getting a share 
from the net produce in proportion to their land. Further, those who 
actually work on the land, whether they own the land or not will get a 
share in proportion to the work put In by them on the joint farm. As 
a first step, prior to setting up joint farming, service co-operatives should 
be organised and this stage should be completed within a period of 
three years. Ceilings should be fixed on existing and future holdings 
and legislation should be completed before the end of 1949. This did 
not mean ceiling on income. The surplus land should vest iO the 
Panchayats and should be managed through co-operatives consisting of 
landless labourers.’* 

•Other resolutions passsed at this Session related to Planning 
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and Inbornatioaul Affairs. On Planning the resolution said that 
“considerable efforts are necessary to add to resources and at the 
same time to reduce public as well as private expenditure.” Steps- 
should be taken to utilise the vast manpower resources, especially 
in the rural areas, ft)r direct capital formation. “Planning is a con¬ 
tinuous process”, said the resolution “even though it might be 
divided into five-years or some other convenient periods....It has to 
be dynamic and progressive and there can be no standing still or 
slowing down in this proco-ss as otherwise difficulties and problems 
will increase”. Congressmen were called upon to place before the 
nation the creation of a democratic and socialist society, clearly 
and unambiguously, as the objective of pla nning . 

In its resolution on “International Affairs”, the Congress 
reaffirmed its faith in and support of the 

“approaoh anj policy of our govornmenl in international relations 
and affairs based upon non-interference by nations and governmeuts in 
the affairs of other nations and peoples, respect for their indepeudetico 
an<l nationhood, tolerance, mutual respect and benefit and peacefu! 
co-existence calculated to help to lessen world tensions and the establish- 
merit of world peace and co-operation.” 

DHEBAR’S RESIGNATION 

Dhebar resigned his office of Presidentship after the Nagpur 
Session of the Congre.ss, evidently in pursuance of the resolution of 
the A.I.C.C. at Hyderabad that no President or Secretary of any 
Congress Committee should hold office consecutively for two terms. 
Dhebar was prompted by the lofty object of weeding out monopolistic 
tendencies which led to certain avoidable evils in the organisation. It 
was said that he was responsible for this resolution and, rightly, he 
thought that such an inhibition was salutary and would promote 
purity and a high sense of service in the organisation. Dhebar's 
relinquishment of the office was regretted widely, not merely in 
Congress circles but even among the public. He won the gratitude 
of Congressmen for the notable service he had rendered to infuse 
purity and dynamism in the organisation. More than that, as a 
man he commanded respect and inspired love and affection. There 
is a large amount of truth in the opinion generally held that if there 
is anybody in the Congress who lived his life largely on the Gandhian 
pattern, it is he. 

SHRIMATI INDIRA 

In Dhebar’s place, Shrimati Indira Gandhi was unanimously 
elected President of the Congress in March, 1969. The election of 
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Shriraati Indira was hailed all over the country as reflecting pro¬ 
gressive thought in the Congress. It was also considered as a triumph 
for the youth of the country which had hereafter to mould the 
destinies of the nation. Above all, Shrimati Indira’s election signified 
India’s tradition of honouring its womanhood and rebutted the- 
frequent accusation that Indian women were cabinned, and conserva¬ 
tive. Shrimati Indira took up the reins of office at a crucial time 
when the Congi’ess had taken up the revolutionary socialist programme- 
and therefore on her youthful shoulders rested a heavy responsibility. 

Shrimati Indira Gandhi comes to the task of guiding the Con¬ 
gress with almost a fresh mind. That is an asset. Also she comes to- 
it with the tradition of passionate patriotism which she inherited 
from her father and her grandfather. That is also an asset. But she 
has to live and work through changed and changing times. There 
are clashes of interests. There are also clashes of concepts which are- 
more difficult to leconcile. The Congress is today not merely a 
national organisation representing people’s aspirations, but essentially 
a political party. The character of the Congress having changed, 
Shrimati Indira will be called on to utilise all her mental resources to 
guide it. The hope that she will be equal to the heavy and multi¬ 
farious tasks will not be misplaced from the way she has already 
begun to tackle the problems that are confronting the Congress and 
the country. 
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LOOKING BACK 


W E have come to the present time and necessarily we liave to 
leave the narration liere. 

As 3 ^ears pass the history will be brought up to date. That is 
left to the future chronicler. 

Writing the history of a political inst itution struggling for th^ 
freedom of a country from foreign rule is not akin t»> wjiling tlu 
histor 3 ^ of a country—its people, political events, the government, 
social customs, cultural progress ajid economic trends. JLore the 
concentration and the emphasis arc on the freedom movement, its 
conflict with the ruling power, the strategy" of the struggle, repression 
by the Government and the revolt of the people and what forms 
and shapes it took. 

The Indian National Congress had its birth in a growing dis¬ 
content among the people. This discontent emanated from a foreign 
rule which was indifferent and even callous to the people’s welfare 
and prosperity. The wealth of the land was exploited and the people 
were reduced to penury. The British Crowm which took over the 
'Government from the East India Company in 1S58, after the 
first War of Independence, miscalled Sepoy Mutiny, was strangling 
the economic and moral stamina of the people. It was in this context 
that the Congress emerged as the voice of the Indian people, as a 
protestant organisation to bring to the notice of the Government 
their feelings and longings. There was no idea among the progenitors 
-of this organisation to free the country from the British. It was 
meant to urge on the Government the desirability of increased 
association of the Indians in the administration of the country. It 
was also meant to rationalise the attitude of the ruling race so as to 
base it on trust and confidence, rather than on suspicion and hostility. 

It is remarkable that A.O. Hume of the ruling community was 
•virtually the founder of this organisation and some others like 
Wedderburn, Yule and Cotton presided over the sessions of the 
"Congress in the early years of its career, thus establishing the right¬ 
ful claim that its aims were legitimate and reasonable and also that 
it never wanted to deviate from constitutional procedure. 
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A revolutionary phase became evident in the life of this or- 
anisation only when Bengal was partitioned by the indiBcretion and 
obdurate insolence of Lord Curzon as the Viceroy of India. National 
education to replace the enervating and demoralising British s^ystem^ 
boycott of foreign cloth leading to the Swadeshi movement, came 
to be the offshoots of a dynamic nationalism which swept the 
country. There was also an underground movement which thought 
of exterminating the British through violence by the use of bombs 
and other weapons, and establishing a free Indian government. 
While the (>)iigress as an organisation was deeply affected by the 
nationalist movement, like the boycott of foreign cloth and the 
' Swacleslii campaigns and advocated them as a panacea for all the 
ills afflicting the country, it steered clear of the bomb cult which 
came to seize the youth with fatal fascination. 

While in Bengal the anti-partition movement taught the people 
the efficacy of an extremist programme, in Maharashtra, Lokamanya 
Tilak led a movement for orientating Congress politics in the direc¬ 
tion of a militant nationalism. The Surat split, his incarceration 
and his Home Rule movement, made him emerge as the sole embodi¬ 
ment of the extremist variety of Indian nationalism which soon 
began to attract the youth of the country. 

The efforts of the Congress guided by veteran moderate leaders, 
secured constitutional reforms such as the Minto-Morley and the 
Montague-Chelmsford variety. But these left the extremist elements 
in the Congress dissatisfied. 

The first world war and the consequent upsurge of nationalism 
in an invigorated form, affected Indian politics in considerable 
measure. The way the British behaved in connection with the Khilafat 
question or in the matter of the Rowlatt Bills or the perpetration 
of Punjab atrocities—had all combined to create a ferment of dis¬ 
content among the people. The situation was explosive and if at 
that crucial time Gandhi had not stepped in and diverted the 
discontent into non-violent channels of righteous resentment, then 
India would have witnessed rivers of blood flowing and the British 
would have found themselves confronted by a gigantic civil revolt of 
which they had not so far had a taste. 

A new and revolutionary orientation was given to Indian 
politics since the leadership of the Congress was assumed by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The economio degradation of the masses was to 
be relieved through revival and enoouragement of village industries. 
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with special emphasis on hand-spinning and hand-weaving. The 
political struggle for emancipation was raised to a higher ethical 
level by insisting on non-violence as the creed of the Congress* 
Satyagraha was enuiiciaied as the sole method of achieving political 
freedom. Thus the struggle for freedom from British rule was 
carried on while the programme for economic upliftment was pursued 
simultaneously. Gandlii thus aimed at not only achieving Swaraji 
but of placing it on sound foundations when it was achieved. 

So the struggle went on till 1947 when on August 15, we* 
achieved freedom, the British having quit India, leaving its posses¬ 
sion and government to the Congress as the biggest political i>arty 
representing the large majority of the people. But they left only 
after dividing it into two independent States. It was the tragic but 
unexpected sequel to a mighty fight which left Gandhi and other 
Congress leaders hardly satisfied and scarcely jubilant. The partition 
was accepted by the Congress as a safe alternative to a prolonged 
fight which was exhausting. 

The fight itself was of colossal dimensions. The Muslim League 
under M.A. Jinnah constituted a deterrent factor. The Congress had 
to carry on the struggle on two fronts—one was the British who 
were reluctant to give up their hold on the country ; and the other 
was the Muslim League which worked up communal bitterness and 
saw Muslim salvation only in establishing a separate State. 

After freedom was won, at terrible cost, the Congress set to 
itself the gigantic task of building unity and solidarity and develop¬ 
ing a national outlook among the varying layers of Indian society* 
The integration of the Princely States and the abolition of zamin- 
daries, constituted an achievement of great magnitude. The speedy 
and peaceful way this consummation was reached is a tribute to the 
statesmanship of the Congress leaders who took up the reins of 
government after the British left. 

During the twelve years since freedom was won, the Congress 
government had been striving for the fulfilment of the pledges which 
the Congress made to the people, to establish a State where 
people would be happy and prosperous and the economic inequalities^ 
that made wealth and poverty exist in juxtaposition, would 
disappear. 

The great adventure of building up a Socialist State is pro¬ 
ceeding with earnestness. The Congress through its Govemments^ 
at the Centre and in the States is making a magnificent effort in thia 
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direction. It is achieving notable results. Having attained freedom 
the Congress has been striving for world peace. In international 
affairs it had spelt out the five-fold formula contained in the Panch- 
shila as an effective remedy for the growing tensions among 
nations. The Panehahila has come to be recognised as a panacea 
for all the rivalries and suspicions that today tarnish international 
relations. 

The Congress is branded by disgruntled and disconcerted critics 
as only a party organisation, fighting elections and ruling the country 
when it won. But in reality it is and has been a part of the national 
life. It is the saga of a tremendous fight against a ruthless enemy. 
This struggle and its success is an epic episode in the long history of 
this ancient country. The Congress has been woven into the very 
texture of Indian life. There is not a home that cannot with pride 
and pleasure recall the heroic deeds, the patriotic sacr ifices and the 
magnificent martyrdom of some of its scions in the cause of the 
Congress and in waging the war of indr^pcndence. Is there any nook 
or corner of this vast country which had not been hallowed by the 
sufferings of its people or had not been rendered sacred by the blood 
of those who had been shot by the bullet of the British. The names 
of leaders like Dadabhai, Surendranath Bannerjee, Tilak, Gandhi, 
Nehru, Patel and Azad and many others rise in epic proportions 
and classic grandeur before the mind’s eye. The unknown warriors 
who mixed their little fiames in the sacrificial fire were a legion. 
They had passed into history. They became the centres and subjects 
of unforgettable stories of heroism related by the elders to the young 
folk who listened to them with avidity and remembered them 
with pride. The Congress today is the hope of the millions and the 
beacon-light to those who had been trodden by custom, tortured by 
class arrogance and oppressed by superstition. It is not a party 
organisation merely but a national institution. It is not a shallow 
name but a pregnant concept. 
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